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Art. 1. — The, Case of the Che7'okec Indians against the State 
of Geoygia, — Jb'gved and detcrniincd at the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Januan/ Term, 1831. lly Richard 
Pe fers, Couyise.llor at Lain. 

SixcK Ihc orji;ani/Rtion of oiir government, few siibjecls have 
arisen which liave agitated the public mind more violently or 
generally, than the controvers)^ between the state of Georgia 
and thfj (dierokee Indians. The suiTerings inflicted, and to be 
inflicte<l, n[)on this powcr]cs.s and miserabh? rac(', flieir hclple.ss 
condition and imploring a])peals, have enlisted, in their behalf, 
tlie humanity and generous symjialhy of the American j)eople. 
Such a slate of feeding i.s not very propitious to a candid consiiler- 
ntion of the A/?/’ and reason of tlie case, or to ‘any discrimina- 
tions which ])revent. or interruj)t tin* protection and redress to 
whic.ii they seem to be entitled. It is dillicult for any mind to 
abstract itself from the general character of a case, from its glar- 
ing and unf|iiesli()nable oppression, to scan, with a cautious and 
eolil examination, and limit, by technical rules, the practicability 
or expediency of the redress demanded for the in jury. The heart 
springs, at once, from the wrong to the remedy, and passes, at 
a hound, over limits which the judgment must carefully mark 
and sacredly respect. * 

Actuatcil hy feelings so natural and so honourable, the people 
of the United States, not immediately interested in the question 
between Georgia and the Indians, imagined that wlicn the con> 
plaint of the latter was brought before th'* Supreme (^ourt, ' 
immediate and full protection would be extended to them ^as 
the disappointment, on the dismissal of the bill of coinplaiu' 
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in proportion to Ihc confidence and zeal 
suit was expected. The decision of tlie 
ly assailed, and found few, if any, defendi 
ourselves entirely satisfied that the Court 
other judgnient, regarding lh(! restraints imposed u])on it hy ihc 
Constitution, than that which was rendered ; that to have granted 
the prayer of the C'licrokee petition would have lieen an usurpa- 
tion of autliority ; and would, consequently, have invoIv(‘d the 
- Court in a conflict with a State, in which the judiciary would not 
have been juslific!! by the ('onstitution or sustained \}y the other 
departments of the government, we will vcntiiro upon tho task, 
probably an unwelcome one to many of our readm s, of vindicat- 
ing llie d(‘cree of the Court, by which tlic hill was dismissiMl on 
the ground of a defect of jurisdiction. 

Tt is not our intention to discuss the questions of rigid and 
wrong hi'lwemi Ceorgia and the Indians ; on the contrary, it is 
necessary to keej) lluuii out of view, or wr shall not he in a hu- 
mour to do justice to the Court, which has refuseii to ronsidiu* the 
conqilaint on the one side or the (kdeiice on tliii other. "I'lie 
question w(i have to examine is between tlu'. Court and the ('on- 
stilidion ; hc'twecn 1 lie judges and the people of llu‘ t’ldh d StaU'S, 
to whom tliey must answer for every act ot‘ power they assume, 
and he able to adduce 1h(‘ir warrant for it hy the grard, of tint peo- 
ple. It is not enough to show that a wrong hasheim done, however 
atrocious; it is not enough to exhibit a casiMjf oppression, howr^ver 
audacious and cruel ; it must he further shown that the. t ridimal ap- 
pealed to for protection and rialress, has llu‘ right and jiower to 
afford them ; and an\' atlmnptoii the ]>ai l of th(.‘ Court to reach be- 
yond that right, would he. infinitely more disastrous to us all, than 
all the suHerings which Ceorgia has iidlicted, oi* can iidlicl, uj)on 
the Indianswlio have arraigned herat thehar oftlie Snpnmief .’ourt. 
It was not for this Court to know any thing in tlie case, hut that 
which camii to them hy and through the. law of the. land ; it was not 
for them to indulge, however they miglil. respect, the general feel- 
ing for ‘‘a people once numerous, powerful, ami truly indepen- 
dent ; lound hy our ancestors in the ([uiet and nneontrouled pos- 
session of an anijile domain, gradually sinking hi'iusith our siqie- 
rior policy, our artsand our arms, who have yielded their lands hy 
,succ(‘ssive IrcalitiSj each of wliich contains a solemn guaraiiteo of 
the residue, until they retain no more of their formerly extc'iisivc 
territory iTian is deemed m'cessary to their comfortable subsist- 
ence. To jircserve this remnant the present applic.ation is made.’’ 
Such is the tom.diing ami humane language of the Chief Justice, 
and he truly says — “if Courts were ])ermitted to indulge their 
sympathies, a case iMiUer calculated to excitii them can scarcely 

1 imagined.” We will not pursue this train of thought ; it may 
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lUifit us for the sternqlJ duty of inquiring into the power of the 
Court to entertain tivc complaint. 

.sueli oi* our readprs as have not given a jjrofcssional nrpar- 
ticular attention to subject, we may be allowed to premise;, 
that the powers ol* the Federal Court are not as extensive and uni- 
versal as the demands of justice ; these powers are delegated and 
mai’kcd with great precision, and those to whom they are in- 
trust.efl may not exercise any authority but in a strict j)ursuance of 
the terms and limits ol tht;ir trust. This is what is meant by the 
jurisdiction oi a (’ourt, and is determined sometimes l)y the local- 
ity ol tlie cause ol action; sometimes by llie subject matter in 
dispute ; and sojn(;tinH;s by the eJiaracter or descrijjtioii of tlie 
parties. It t;ither ol the ])arties he such as lets not been subjected 
to the anlliority ol the (h)urt, it can pass no judgment on tlu; case ; 
and i)clor(' a (h)nrt looks into the merits of a cause, ihcv mnsi 
know that Dtey liavt; a right to decide it; that tlie parties are 
boiiud to appear hetore thmii and to submit to their judgment, 
llms, in the ( herokee ease, it was tin; duty of the Court to sec 
that they had jivopor parlies before them ; such ])arties as llicy 
had a lawinl aiithorlly over, and against whom tliey" could righl- 
hdly enforce; an obedience; tei tlieir judgmeml. 

Fo judge correctly of the; eijiinion of the Supreme; Court, it is 
iiecejssary to kimw, with jirecision, whal was iho case before 
tliem, and what they hav’e ele'cideal in rclalion to it? wlu) was 
tile' party eiemiplaining ? who was the parly com|)lain(‘d against? 
what was the- e-ause ol c.e)mplaini, ? and what was the; redress de- 
nianeleel eir prayed lor? Wo shall he more; jiarticular in our ex- 
])eesitie)n ed some e.d tlu'se* peiiiits than woiilel he luaa'ssarv if we; 
could supjn>s(^ iliat the; rejiort of the case, at tlie head of this arli- 
<*le, lias beam iu the; lianels eil emr readers; liul wc presume that 
ve;iy h;w e>l themi, eamijiaralivelv, have had the opportiinitv of 
j)erusiiig it. We; shall nevertheless he iiried' in emr exjilanations, 
giving no more than we dc;em to he indispensable te) a clear un- 
elcrsianding ofonr views of tlu; main (juestiun. 

W e beg onr ie.;aele;rs to bear in mind tills imdeiiiabie; jM’inciplo : 
that, belore the Court could attenel to tJie eamijilaint made by the 
(dierokees against the state of (leorgia, it was their duly- to in- 
(jiiire; and to know' that the Cherokees were such a party as might 
lawlidly bring the stale of (ieorgia into that Court to answer that 
complaint — that (leorgia wuis hound tei resj)ond to it and to sub- 
mit to the judgment of the Court upon it. If this w^tc not so, 
it would bo worse than idle for the Court to hear and examine 
the proots iu support of the complaint, or to form or express any 
opinion respecting it. It is equally clear, that the bill of com- 
plaint must set out a case over which the piwvcr or jurisdiction of 
the (.'Ourt extends. VVe thereforo lirst turn to tlic hill for this 
purpose. It is drawn with great ability and circumspection ; 
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and if it he rather inon^ ari»;umentativo and clo([uent. than is usual 
in such (locMinimts, it may he excused by the cxlraord inary im- 
port/inec and interest ol the ease?. I 

On llu? 27tli of December, IS.SO, a notice was served on ihe 
Crovernor and Attorney (ie.neral of (l('or;j;ia, strlinL^ that on tlu^ 
5th of March, IS.'U, the Cherokee nation would move the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for ^^an injunction to restrain 
tilt! state of Otiortijia, tlu! i^overnor, attorney i^eneral, judi^es, jus- 
tices of the peac.e, slierills, deputy sherills, constahl(‘s, and all 
other (dlicers, agents and servants of tied slate, froin c^xecutini;; 
and enforcing the laws of ( Jeorii;ia, or any of those laws, or sm'V- 
ing process, oi* doing any thing towards lh(‘ e.\«‘cnt ioii and en- 
forcenu'nt of those laws, within tin' ('herokn! tenaloi y, as desig- 
nahal hy treaty between tlie linited Stall's and the, Ciu’ndvee. 
nation/^ 

On till! day named, the motion A\as inade i'or an injunction, as 
stati!d in Ihe: nolic(‘. Tlu! state, of ( Jeorgia did not aj)j)(!ar. ddu, 
(dierokec nation llien jin^siintiMl to the ('onrt their hill of com 
plaint. In the outset, as an indisjiensahle. (inalilical ion in their 
right to maintain llieai* suit against (I(‘orgia before, that Irihiinal, 
the.y de.sc.rihe<l lliemscdves as ‘‘tin'. Cheiadvee nation of Indians, 
a foreign v/c'/c, not. (iwing alh'gianee to the United States,’' i^c. 
'riiey allege! that they liav(^ conijiosed a sovere ign and inde- 
pendead state" — tha,t in lludr territor}' tlu'V an* ///.■ .v.o/c anff 
vd'clitslrc iiut^slcrs^ and governed, of rigid, by no other lavNS, 
usages and customs, Ind such :is they have, tlu.'iMS('!\ es lliongld 

proper to ordain and appoint.'’ ^riiey furlher aver, that, tlu'\ 
iiave made various treaties with tlu: l -nited Slates, in all ot 
which the ( 'liercd^ea! nation and other iiaiions have been recog- 
nised as sovereign and indepemh'.ni. slates, j)ossessing both llie 
exclusive light, to their territory and I he, (\ed(/,sirc /v*g/// fa self 
^ureriiiaenl uuf/iia that lerrUin'tj.^^ 

Tilt! Jiill, which is drawn with great force' and skill, and, oeca 
sionally, makers distressing apjK'als to our f(‘(',lings as men and as 
Christians, S(!ls lorlh a detail oI’IIh! aggressions ol‘ (ieorgia upon 
tin* rights of the comjdaimmls, and the c,rnel anti evlermlnating 
coiisetpiences of her piocf'edings against them. 'Idiis history td 
the wroitgs ;uid suliering td’this wrelchetl remnant of a li’t'.e anti 
]) 0 \vcrful j)et)ple, must roust! an universal sympathy, anti every 
heart will respoml tt) the se.id.inient t)f tin,* (duel’ .Inslict', that "‘if 
Courts wert! jierniiUed to indulge tlieir syiujiathitis, a case ht^lter 
calcadated to excite them can scarcely be imaglnetl.’’ Ihit re- 
peat, that in the ({iiestion which wti purpose to discuss, tht.'se 
sympathies must he tUsc.arded — a liigher object wdll demand our 
attention; no less tlnwi tin? adherence to anti prestirvation of the 
compact or constitution wliich binds these states togetluir, hy 
which ieccoinpo.se a ‘‘sovereign and independent state,” arnl on 
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which depends onr own intenud jjcjice; our prosperity as a nation; 
our ha|)piuos> as a pt'opl(‘. I>y that (‘onstitutiou, llu^ ])()wers of 
llu‘, j)(iOj)lc of \\u) IdiiU'd S{al(‘s have; Ik-c'U j^i-aiihal to tlio I'edcral 
^overunicut, to he, (!\erclM‘,d in ll\o iniuuier ainl under tin* liinila* 
lions therein prescrilaal. ddiestj ])o\vers liave, been \v!S(‘ly distri- 
Ijiittal to various (lejau'hnimts, eacii ot wirudi is sti ictly hound and 
coidiiurd to k(;ep and tihservi' the, limits inarhed ont for it — one 
stej) over these hoimdaric-s leads to the fh.‘sli*ucl ion oi‘ llie whole, 
and is th(' hi^iu'.sl ami moNt danii^eiajm; erinu‘- ihi! ca.n tje (om- 
initted aii;ainsl tiie ])(‘ 0 [)le of liie>e I'nited Slates, liy llu' iid 
st'ction oT flie dd article of the, ( ‘ousiiinlion, jhf.‘ jiuiicial |.'o\\(‘r 
of the I h)it(‘d Stales’' is precisely se*! out and cirtMiinscrlhed : aiid, 
a monc; olliei* till nL:;s, it is declared to (‘Mm/l to (‘ases “• hetuceii 
a slah^ or th(‘ citixmis iln-nsd*, and yh/v /ijv/. .v/r^/c.v, citixens or 
sui)jecfs.' ’ A suh'^erjiieiit amendment of this ai’flcle (‘xclmh's iVotn 
(he. judicial jiowcr ai y "^nit ‘"prosecuted ai;;ai!is» nne of llc' (’nit- 
e(l Stales hy elti/.ens of aiiotlier >taie, oi‘ h\- cilizms nr suhjt.-(!ts 
of atiy forriu;n stale,’'- --hut it ree : h:s as hefore in respect to 
(".ases h'. tween a slat<‘ ami a slaU‘-— oi a stat(' a.nd a fore!a;ii slate*. 
W'c eonu‘ l!ms directly to the (jm.‘.slion (h'cided hy the'. C'onrl in 
tlu^ 1 'hi'roloa*. cas(‘. 1 lave t lu". coioplainanls maintained ih.eir alle- 
i:;alioj\ that ilu"y art' a f(neij;ti stan^? \> the Cherolna' natie)n of 
liulians. (.)r trihe of Indians, or hy \\hati‘V{‘r naim; tiu'y mav he 
called, a -v/////,' - a Jorci:*'}i within tlie true si pm^ and 

meanlni; of llu.'si* words, as tiu‘y ar(", found in the. ( -i)nstiluli()n of 
the I : iilt('(l Statfs? 

It ennnoi he denied lhal the coniplninants must sup])orl Iheii* 
allegation in this pailienhir ; that they imisi show llieiiistd v(\s to 
h(ma f(n‘(‘ij;ii stale, wIkmi they com.ii into a (’oiirl of tin." I’liited 
Stales to prosecute a suit a<j;aiu>l one ot’ those stall's; if tiu'y cau- 
iiot do tliis, whatever their riirhls and injuries imiy l)e, tliey liave 
applied for redress to a power incompetent to alford it. It’ they 
have, hy llie jU’oofs exhihited to the (h)\irl, maintained tlu'ir alh*- 
pjatunis of independmu'e and sovereii>;nt\ , ihen imha'd Ii.i\e. llu^y 
Ijceii unjust ly disiniss('d ; on the oliier hand, if they ii;i\ faihid 
to sustain tlie raid; and cliaracter in whicli only iliey could hi- 
rec('ivecl in that ('ourt as a suitor against lieoriiia. it can avail no- 
Vliin^ liiat tliey are. cviU'Uy injured and oppressed. 

We do not deem it to lie of any inij)urtance to the (|ueslioii 
whicli now occupies us, to look hack into the historv of tin* 
Indians, in their redations widi (ireal Ihitaiii or ITer colonii'"^, 
prior to our Rcivolutioii ; liut ^ve cannot forget, that from the fu st 
scUhnnent of this country h> the wldti's, the aborigines have 
gradually riiceded from, or been stripped of, their jiower and 
rights as iiulepeiuhnit nations; and that e\iiL‘ry successive curtail- 
ment Jias led tlie way to future (uicroachmeuts, and reduced them 
lo a shadow of what they were. 'Fhe view we shall tirsi take of oio’ 
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subject, will be confined witliin a narrow space; it is but a single 
question, and we liope we shall be aide to give it a satisfactory 
solution. We shall proceed upon conceded or unquestioned 
grounds. To maintain the jnrisfliction of the Court, tlie (dierolv(,*e 
nation, oi- tribe or jieojde, must ])(‘ a stifle^ and '.\forclu^)i 
in their relations with th(! IFnited Stales. Our lirst in(|iiiry must 
l)c, are llu'y a slate? Have they the (|ualiticalIoiis, lhi‘ rights and 
powers, which arc essential in the comjujsition of a stale? If they 
shall be found wanting in these, or in any of them; if lliey are 
not d slide, wc need iiul answer wind, lliey are, nor examine into 

tlie nature of their novel, peculiar, ami, Ave may sa\V ‘'inomalons 
rclalions with llui L'niled Slat(‘s. AV'hellu'r Ihose relalions be 
strictly domestic and siihscawient, or j)arla1ving, in some degrea*, 
of a S('j)arale ami indepemhmt communily, slill they chi not fidlil 
the ])rovision of our (Constitution, giving jurisdiction to lh(‘ (hmrt, 
unless they show ihcimselves to he suhshturmlhj a stale, in the 
accH'ptalion of the term among civili'/cMl nalions, as cxjioiinded by 
writers of rcceivcal authority, (h.'orgia is not l)()nml, by Jjer 
compact with the ollun* vstatc'sof onr I’liion, to answcu’, heforc*. the 
Judiciary of th(‘ Ifniled Slab's, to any advfn\sary of less dignity 
than a state. With fcic'lings of true synijiathy for Ihcise hijiirecl 
and wasting remains of ‘-a people oiua; nume.rous, powerful and 
truly im.le]}emleid with no (lisj)osition to jiistify the (.‘omliict. or 
favour the pndensions of (IcMirgla towards them, w<‘ have read 
with dee]) attention th.e report of the case argued and chaddcMl at 
the last sitting of the Siqu'eme (Four! ; and havt^ bc'cn brought to 
the conclusion, to our minds exceedingly clear, that thosci Cliero- 
hce Tiulians cannot, with any regard* to reason or authority, be 
jjeld to he a state; ami tliat they are still inorc'. remote from the' 
c'haractc'r of a foreign state, as understood by the ('()nsliln1iou,or 
as can he iimlerslood by any correct inteJ’pi’elalion of the [jhrasc*. 
We shall submit to our readers the ri*.asons for this opinion. 

We believe it is not enough to constitute these Imliaiis a .s7//A% 
to .say tliat they do not owe allci^lance to the C'nited States, 
nor to any state oi'tlils Union, nor to any other jjrijice, jjotcMdatc) 
or state g’ — this is siin])Iy to say that tJiey are not citizens or snh- 
jecls of the United St atexs or any other j)obmtate. Allegiance 
binds the subject to his king; the citizen to his stab'; it is the 
duty which tluj subject or catizcai owes to Jiis governmc'iil ; it is 
tlie distinction between an alien and a citizen or subject. Ihit, 
assuredly, ;fn individual, or a number of individuals, jnay owe 
no allegiance to any state, and nevcirtheless not constitutes a statci 
themselves; nor be so admitte<l and received in the family of 
nations. Chancellor Kent admits that tlie re(lu('.ed tribes of 
Indians wdiich are foiunl in .several of our states, are not slate,s; 
and yet it cannot bo jircteauled lliat they are citizems cjf the 
United States, or owe; allegiance to them. Much le.ss will it serve 
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the purpose of the ( 'herokeos to say that tlicy are a separate j)C‘o- 
ple; that the IIinhMl States have made contracts or treaties with 
them; nor lliat they are entitle.d to certain rights, privileges ;in(l 
immunities, ujuarantitv.l to tlumi ])y those treaties, and more 
especially if they hold and enjoy these rights as privileges granted 
to them by these treaties, as boons accorded to tliem at the will 
and by the j)Ieasiire of another state, and not in virtue of tlieir 
own independence and sovenngnty. All this may be, and yet 
the (Jlun'okees shall not be a sidle; a sovereign, independent 
body politic. Wc Ihiiil; we stand on conceded, or at least, un- 

fjuestioned ground, when we asseni that it is an Indispensable 
niqnisIU', an essential proptn-ty in the composition of a slate, that, 
in the language of Vattel, ‘Ml must llsdf bfj lls ow]i. an- 

thorihf and If it be. not so, it is a glaring contradiction 

to call it soveivign and indejx'iident, — aiul no nation tliat is a 
soven'ign stale eonid treat with it as an ef[ual. We agree that 
tlie. /o/v/A of its gov(‘.riime.nt is nothing, ])rovidiMl that it really 
gor. / {/sr/J\ ainl bus the inanagenu'iit of its affairs in its own 

bands; subject to ils owji authority and will. On the other liand, 
if it b(t really go\’erii(;d by aiiollutr, the. form or manner in which 
it is d(me is of no consc([tience : the hitter draught of subjection 
and (l(‘|)end(ince may b(t softened by kind words ainl formal 
phrases of i-esjx'ct, but sovereignty and indi.'petidencc ani gone; 
the stat(t is anniliilated. ’'riiis principle is so iiiuleuiable, that the 
elfort of the (•om])lainants has been to bring themsedves within il. 
In tlu‘ir l)ill of complaint, they aAX‘r, that on their territory they 
have (^'(‘ 1 * been, and still ar<', tin; sole and t‘\clu>i\‘e masters, ami 
goV(;rne(|, of rigid, by no other laws, us;iges, (mstoms, bur, such 
as they liave t hvnnsclrc.s flwiii^'lil pntfn'r la ardaln and enact d' 
Again, tln‘y allege, that in all tln;ii- treaties with the I -nited Slates, 
tlie\ have ])een recognised as >ovcreign and inde[K‘iident slates, 
possessing both the t'xc.lusive right to their territory, and the 
cj'cliislec risj^hl afsidf-^tircrnnicnt within tlu?ir terrilorv-" -Mr. 
Sergeant, in iiis concise and lawyer-Iiki; argument, assujnes as 
vital to Iiis case, that by our treaties with these liuliaiis, the right: 
of .sc//-go/rr/?yyAcy/7 within finn'r own territory, is guarantied to 
them, and that their right to make and ex('cute their own laws 
is exclusive and ai)Solute. ^Ir. Wirt ailmits that the Cherokee 
nation lias stipulated tliat tiie United States may regulate its trade, 
hut In; adds, ‘‘ not among tlie members of its own cominiinity T’ 
a limitation of the power, by the by, alltigothcr gratuTtous on the 
part of Mr. VV'^irt, and not in the sli[)ulation, or any ])arl of the 
treaty by which the United States liave acquired the rigid, to 
regulate this trade. 

Mr. JusticeThompson, in delivering liis^lisseutlng opinion, in 
which Justice Story concurs, agrees, that for any jx'ojilc or com- 
munity to be a siafCy to be ‘‘ really sovereign and imlepcndent/’ 
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llioy mnsl. have the inaiia^omcnl ol’ their afl’airs and interests: 
they must }j(' sold// and c.rc/asive/// i^ovcrned In/ ilieir own 
lauxSy claim insji; and exercisiiiii; an absolute sovereignty ami self- 
govcrnntinil within their Uu'ritory. In tlie opinion of ('haiicedlor 
Keni, rel’iTred to by iMr. AVirt, and published with the rc])ort 
ortho, case, that learned juris! and I'xcelhuit man, — now in the 
])er^octns^^ and (mi joynuuit oi' his high lacullies ami extraordinary 
attainments, tin; law oiWow-A'ork to the contrary notwithstand- 
inir-.-— hnds it nece.s^ai'V , in his argument foi* the (.-lu rokees, to take 
the same groimd, luU. att(;m])ting lo support the jurisdiction of 
the ('oiirl, unh s.'. h.e cmdd establish the (dierolua's as a state, ti'Sted 
by their right of stdi-gfu^'rnmenl. Af((;r a eni’sorv review of the 
tiaMlics and ollun* procecaliiygs l)et weem the I’nited States and the 
Indians, tin; (diancollor proc(;eds — •• I liavt' now alluded to the 
principal documentary t(\stimony, aiid from wliich I conclude 
that ihe Cherok<;e uati»)u of India.us are an itide]M‘.udent. ]ico])le, 
j)laccd under the prot(:eli{)n of tin; United Stales, and entUlvd to 
llu' /)rivifri^cs of svIf-f^'oreeniiienL within tlunr own territory; 
(‘\cepl S(') far as tlu^se idglds have' been ('xpressly surrcndei'cal 4>i‘ 
modified liy treaty.'’ 

Allhcnigh not. <'xaelly in onr cotJrse, we. will liei'i; rejnar’k, that 
this except i(/n Is m.ost significant, and in truth, nrakes the whole 
diiric.ully of the case, li' the dianctdlor had given ns a more* (hv 
tailed examination of sonu' of the trealie> he "'allrnh'd to,” ami 
had particidarly tui-iied his powertnl and scrutinizing intcdlectfo 
1 ‘ei‘lain iprominent. stipulations in tlunn, we should liave had the 
benefit of his jm.Igmenl. U])on what, w(' eonsidrT to he. tlu' very 
matter iuan' in issue*, that is, whether tin; (‘\f‘epiif)n (h)es not 
overthrow tlu; jjrojio.sition ; wludher ihcSi; rights ol sell-govcrn- 
rnent, of making ami executing tluni* own la^^s, as a sovejvign 
and inde|)endenl state may of right <io, iiavc not been so largely 
and expn'ssly surrendered or nxstricted by tia'at’v, as t.o lea\<; tin' 
(.'hi;rok(;es no longer a sovereign state; wlietlnu' the\ havi‘. not, 
witli or w'ltlmut their consent, by tin; will of a com[iierur, or by 
a v(dnntary <*ompact or treaty, been sii'ipj)('d ol’the atti’ihuti's of 
sov(;i(;ignty ; of tin; rights of self-government ; of t.lu' powan- of 
fr(;e legislation, evcni witliin their own territor>'. No mUice is 
taken, l)y tin; learned (Miaiuu'llur, of the article in tin; 'Frexaty ot 
Hopewell, wlFndi l)(;ars flir<M!lIv upon t his ([nest ion ; and Judge 
'rhomj)S()n lias also passed it. with the saim* silema; and neglect,. 
Mr. AVirt. has en<leavonr(‘d to avoid its foi'ci; and elli'ct iifxni hi.s 
clients; with what. sncc(!SS, wc. shall imjiiin; ]u;reaft(;r. In the 
total disregard of this pregnant article by .Indge Thompson, wo 
sec; the disadvantage; of an vx /atr/c trial; of an argument at tin', 
bar of one sidi; onlv.‘ If (h.;orgia had appeanal and h(‘en heard 
!,y iier Counsel, we cannot doubt that a. more inll, (!xact and sa- 
tisfactory investigation of the facts and ]jrineij)les of the case; 
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i)i‘ the Lrciatius und utliur proceedings with these Indians, would 
hjiv(^ h(U‘ii liad. A (^jurt, iiowever able, arc always materially 
assistcil in tlndr deliberations by the discussions of the bar; and 
* especa'ally wIhmi Ihcir altentinii is najuired to so many, so various, 
and sucli diliicidt siibjccis, as press upon tlic Supreme Court in 
every hour of their sittings. 

We relurn to our argmnent. — 'Fin’s inielligiblc and decisive 
U'st of sov(’r(‘ig:i1 y, tljc rigid, of making and (executing its own 
laws; ill a word, sclf-^nvvrinnent^ was not adopted by the 
rounsel oi tlir (.’hen'oket's, without an unavoidable conviction 
tlial tlu'y cituld not refuse it. "Fhey couhl look to no writer of 
re])i!taiion or aulhoril w tiiat did not denuind it of tluun ; they 
could invoke no j)i*incij)le or practice of national law that would 
i’clnn'e tjieni Iroin it. U(‘:ison anti comnuui senst^ brought them, 
inesislibly, to tln^ .same result. It was llunadore a niallcr of ne- 
ci'ssily and compuisit)-.! lo admit the princl[)ie, and get rid of its 
t‘il'e(!l> as well as they could. Wt* nevertheless think it incuni- 
Inud upon us to refer to t»i<‘ written law on this subject, that it 
nia\ ])(• undersiood ^vit]l precision ; gynv'ralities will not satisfy 
us oi* our r(^adoi .s on such a ([uesiion. 'Fhat ^ve may not be tedi- 
ous, \V(J shall (‘(niliiui tiur.stdves to tlu' doctrines of Valtel ; because 
u!‘ liis acknowledged liigii authorily ; because In' has ('‘xamined 
the questimi ^\ilh great minuteness and discrimination: and he- 
cauMi h(‘ is (pjoied and reii'*d ujion ])v the cfimplainanl.s. In the 
1st (di. of tile l.st Ilk. this ainhor Iri'ats of the (pieslioii what a 
nation or siate is. II is general proposition is, that ‘‘Every 
nation that }fsc/J\ under uiiat form soevin*, williout any 

<ltipemleiic<' uii a foreign power, is a sareret .s/o/r/' Again 
in* sa\ s, -'ll is ,su!]'i«*leni if 0 ho n't/Z/t/ .\nyrrci;>’n inir/ hi(Je/)e)i(K 
rnl ; that is, !i ninst .^(ui'cr/! l/srif 1)/ //v (udhorlfy and 

hnvs/" 'FJu* author then proc.eeals to draw liiis general descrip- 
lion tif a stale within mere tltdiiied limits, hy pulling several 
cas(\s in which iheia.' may he a restraint iiiion its sovereignly 
wliho'it (hstroying it ; in whicli there- may he some dependence 
on a iiireigii jiower, without, amiihilaling it as a separ.Uf^ nation. — 
Idius it, is with i(nrfftt(fl (//7i(fnrcs, in v. hich “to the more power- 
ful is given more honour, and to iIkj weaker more assistance.’’ 
It is, however, aiUli'd, that “’the conditions of tliese unequal al- 
liances may he infinitely varied. Ihit whatever they arc, 
vufril tlu^ interior ally reserves to itself its sovereignty, or the 
7'f^hi of y;ovcrin.)i^' its oivn hody^ it ought to he ctmmdered as 
an indiqxmihud. state.'’ In like manner, if a weak state “places 
itsedf under tiu' ])roteclion of a more, powerful one, and from 
gratitude (we have, not, and we deserve not mucli of this from 
the Indians,) eiitei's into engagcmenls to perforin several oiliccs 
erpiivalent to tliat protection, without in the least stripping 
itself of the right of i^elf-governmejit arid sovereignty So of 
VOl.. XI.-— KO. 21. 2 
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tributary stales; for, tbons^b “tribute paiil to a foreign ])owcr 
cliniiuisbos tlie ili^nity ot these states, yet it sutlers t]u‘ir sovc- 
reh^iity io suhsisl A v/eaker slate luay also be com- 

pelled to do ho}nfii}^e to a stronger, and bo iievertlieless strictly 
soverL'ign, ^^wben the homages htdcprudeficy <fnd sovc' 

retg/i autliorU}i in /he r/doiinis/rttfion of Ihr. sh/Ir, -■ Altbougb 
%vo think tliere is nothijig in history which atlords an exact, or 
very siinilai’ prolot vpe of tlie relation in whic.ii the Indians n .sid- 
ing within tbe torrihuy of the United States, by the meie titir. 
of occupancy, and under the restrictions, from time to time- 
im])ose(l upon iIkmu, stand to the Ibrited Stales, yet the last case; 
])nl. by V^'Ulel has a consideralile resemblance' to tlu'Ir condition 
in soinc' important particulars. — Ilcj says, “ Ihil a peo])le (ha. 
has passed under llie dominion of aimther, can no longer foruf 
a slate. Such were the people and kingdoins wiiich thf' Homans 
rendered subject, to their empire.'; tin', most, evc'u of ihoM* whom 
they honoured wil]» the nann^ of fr'nnds nnd ii//irs\ no longcii 
formed states. Il’illiin Ihemsvirc:'; /he}/ irvn\i^ovvrnvt/ lof Un ir 
own /(iws and inafislra/e.s; ha I wUhoa!^ I hey nr re in enr?/ 

tiling ohii^td 0} follow the orders tf In'nnn : they darcl jjol mJ’ 
theniselvc'S make eillu'r war or an aUinnrry and vonid noi 
treat with other ?tation.s/'‘ 

Jlavconr liidians any power* oi' .sc'lf-gorernmeid bi'yoml tliis' 
have they so much? Wii shall sc'e Inov this is, wln'ii we turn n. 
tlie treaties tliey have innde, or sn/hniilted tfj, with the Tnitc'.d 
Stales. If they liaye been forced npon lln.mi, 'vvliat is it hiil. (ton 
quest? If freely made, the coulract is tin; more bindinig, will-, 
ail its c'onsecpieiices. 

Having, we belicAc?, lixed, Avitli all in'c>‘ssary preri>ion, tin- 
principle by wliich it is to be ascertained wlielln r tin; ( Mn.‘i*olv(*(‘ 
nation or people arc to he considered and re.ceiv(‘d a.s (f 
Avaiving tbe further (jualificaliou of yb/v'/^rz, Avrt may come to 
the application of tliis principh; to their actual condition, as tln'y 
have made it, or a^s it has been made for them by the power of the. 
United SlaU;S. 'J'lie intjuiry is, Avlmlln']' thi;y, of yv.g///, and not 
by the forbearance or courtesy of a sii[)(;rior ])uwcr, “ govr'i n 
tlicinselves Avilhout any dependence on a fonn'gn power^’ — 
Avhether they are “ really sovcu'cign aiul indej)cndent,” making 
and executing their own laws by their oavu authority. Whether 
(hey have ‘^stripped themselves of the right of government and 
sovereignty,’^ Avhethcr they liave retained and now possess, “ in- 
dependency and sovereign authority in the administration of tl»e 
state.’’ And, lastly, whether, granting tliat they are pennitical 
“ Avithln themselves to he governed by their own laws ainl ma- 
gistrates,” they are not, “without, oldigedto follow the orders” 
of the United States, (ban they make Avar and allidnccs at their 
pleasure.^ Can tliey treat with other nations, as their interests 
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or inclinations may dictato? If they arc dopriveil of these rio^hts 
and j)nvile 2 ;es, inhc.rf'.nl in and inseparable from a soven*i‘^n 
sla1(^, it is n(H*dl(»ss to impiirc how lliey have lost them. If tluiy 
are j 2 ;one, the sovereignty of tlie people is gone with tliem;Uicy 
Ih'vve forfeited or snrrendca od their rank in the family of nations; 
they are no longer a sovereign, indepciiclent state. They arc no 
longer a slate., 

have said that we will not recur to the treaties entered 
iido with these people prior to our I^n'oliition, but rest princi- 
])ally upon the first tr(;aty made with tliem ofl<‘r that evmit. We 
uuMii the treaty of concluded on the 2Slh of Novcin- 

her 1785, Ijetwcaui tin*, commissioners of the TTnited States, and 
the h(*a(l men juid warrior.s of the* (3i(‘roke(*s. We must beg leave, 
ill the outset, to discard all the argument, if It may he so called, 
whicli ha< been cuiplously drawn from the sujiposed force of this 
^vord, Trviif ij : as if in it.self it imports that tin* jiariies to it must 
iie(*essaril 3 ' he sovereign ami Independent. We are told, again 
riml ag'iiri, that the nnited State-s liave made Irealics with tlu'sc 
naiions; and it is Infe.iTed tliatwe have thendiy ockiiowlodged or 
.admitted tlnuu to he indepomlent stales. We s(‘e no such con- 
o.lusioii. \\{) would look, not at llic nainr of ilio in.slruinciu iiuiclc 

md e\eciit(‘d by llie (jarfu's, hut to its nuitnits and stipulations^ 
h> fix i\< eharacU.T and lUlects. So far from the [troof of sovt*- 
reignl\’. it luay, of ilself, he decisive of tin' contrary. What is 
a trer.l V ? Is it an}' thing morci than a n(*gotiation ; a conijiact ; a 
.•oiilraiU ? and may not the Idiited Stales m'gotiate and contract 
with a {>arl\, who lias no jireO nsions to sovi'i’eignly ? Have tinw 
nol done so repeatedly? Not only in its slidct sense, hut in com- 
nmii pa! lance, Ibis term, treaty, nu'ans jn>t wliat we have stated, 
ami no mon*. \V^e sjieak of a treaty of marriage'; of ht‘ing in 
ireaJy for a house, ,S^e. 'fliis point is settled by the .2d article of 
the. ti‘‘aly of lloNlon, in 1 7JM), in wliieh llu' (duTokees stipulate 
that tfUjy “■ will not hold any lr(*a(y with any foreign poiver, in- 
<li\;dnal slate, or witli iudiriJuals of any state." Tlu*re is, 
i'liMily, nolhing in tin* (’ireumstance that the Ihiiled Stales have 
made treaties with the Indians. Wi* must see what lliey are be- 
fore. Ave come to any such conclusion. If, indeed, it be said, that 
\vo liaA'o made treaties with them, as tri/h (/ sorerei^n slate,, w(^ 
rejily, that is the thing to be jiroved, and must be decided liy the 
dipulations of tlie contract, aiul not by the name which may he 
given to it. We. willingly submit ourselves to this tcs^. 

'The treaty of Hopewell, to Avhicli Ave shall princijiaily direct 
our alUmtiou, is truly, as i\Ir. Sergeant {leclares, -‘at llie firesent 
monK'id. ill lull force.” K\Try article, stipulation, and Avortl in 
it, hinds the parlies now as it did in Novemher 1785. It in 
no n^spect, heim changetl, or modilied, or c\})lain(*d to mean more 
or less than its langijagi* imports, by any snhseijuent treaty oi 
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proceeding bclwccMi the jinrlies. It is to he Inken and (construed 
by the plain and received meaning of the irnrds and phrases ])y 
whi-ch the parties have elinsen to express tlieir intentions, and l)v 
wliieh alone we ean know or deeide what were their intentions. 
This treaty ‘‘ was negotiated,"’ says Mr. Wirt, “ inunediated y at. 
the close of a war;"’ and that, tlu^ war was a disastrous one to the 
Indians; that its conclusion was, in every thing hut. foi'in, a (‘.or»- 
ejuest, may he inferred 1‘rom the conditions of the peac(‘ wliich 
was ^‘giv('n” to the enemy, and tlui humiliating leniis on nliieh 
il was granted. It is true, tin* <*loquent anvoc’atc*, witii a.'imii*:d)Ie. 
spirit, asks, is this a tr(*aty marked with f rat/s of conqiu'st y' 
We reply, v/ithout hesitation, y('s — -with strong traits of conrjiiest. 
.Rut Air. Wirt, Hying from his courage', to his ingemiilv, pi’occa'ds 
to modify his interrogative challenge*, to avoid tin* answer iu' 
must have forc'seen. I do not speak,"" says lie, ‘-of singh' pin*as(‘s 
as they have been /w?g*/7.v//. "" Of what tlu'u (lof*^ 

he or ean he sjicak? What does In*, know about the treaty hm. 
from its jdiiMSCS as tliey are rendered in English? \\r I'onfes^ 
that we do speak of phrases., providi'd tlu'v contain a 

complete stij)ulation and express a full meaning; and we do fur- 
ther speak of them, and iindi'rstand th(*m,an(i in^^st upon llH‘m,as 
they have been renderc'd in Imiglish, laa'anse we know nothing of 
them in any other language, or hy any otiter nu'ans. We pro- 
ceed to examine this treaty, and to give it the int(‘r[)retalioii 
which properly belongs to the ])hras(‘S by which it. is conwyi'd 
1o our iiiid(;rstanding. 

1"lie introductory paragraph cleelarr.s Thai the commi '‘^iollm's 
of the United Stato.^ f 2 ;ire peace to .’dl lln; ( 'lierokec s, Mud rervlre 
them into the favour and prot(*ciion of llu* I'niti';: States ,u 
A.meric.a, on the following (Yy//r////o/ev. It will he dldicuh to fuid 
such a beginning to a tn'aty h<‘t\v('<‘n two so\ erei:j;u and iiule].(‘u- 
dont slates. Rm. this is llioughl. to he. too niee; aii<I mere verbal 
criticism. Let us sei* if the threatening rlgnnr of (iie front, will 
1)0 softened hy live expression of the featnn's; if the cmulitions 
thus sternly exacted are more favourable to the sove.reignty of 
the Cherokecs. 'riioy sfipulalc lhal they will lie under ihe 'pro* 

lection ol the Imlteil Slates,"’ — is this all? ^•■and of no other so- 
vereign Avhalsoever.” 'This isa])re,tlv consld.fu‘al)if' curtailnionl 
of sovtu'cignty, which always claims a right to make aliiamn's. 
and treat^with other nations as their inh'rests or incli;}ati()ns may 
require. To n^move any doubt iqion this point, it is stipulated, 
in the subsequent treaty of Ilolston, that the (duu'oki c.s shall 
"^not hold any treaty witii any foreign power,'" — nor evini with 
any individual.” 

There follows, in the treaty of Flopewidl, an allotment to Ihe 
Cherokces of their hunting grounds ; in which they are permit- 
ted to have nothing but a mere right of oceupaney ; and in a sort 
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of (Tiicl mockory, it is declared, that the Uniled Slates scdemidy 
giiiirMiit.y to tlio riicrokee nation all ihctr lands not ther(d)y 
c(Ml(al. ?N()I an acn‘, nol a [odi of land belongs lo tlieni in. the 
proper sensci of ou'nership. 'IMiev nre allowcal I he oeenj.)aney o) 
a descrihf'd ])oiMion of llieir lands, hy tlie ^ranl ttf I he I nilvd 
Stales; hut heyoiid lliat use iIk'V Inve no right e,j’ j>ropcrty 
whatever in tliein. 'idn' fe(', ihe real ownerslilp of the is in 
the Ihiiled Stales ; and so adtnilled lo h(' hy thistrealy of peace. 
Is there no trait of eoncjiiesi in this? Tf these Indians wtn'c of- 
fered millions for what is called their lands,, they could not part 
with an acia? ; not evcm witii iheir acknowledged idght of occu- 
pancy ; their gnarantical j)ossessions. Is it possible to imagine; 
liiat a s(n'(;reign and imlependent natioii hole's its country l)y snch 
a temni; ? a sovt'reign p(M)ple without a font of te;rritory ! an in- 
<](;pend<'nt stale; wliudi Inis nothing lint an iintraiiNforrahle occu- 
pMiu’v in the; soil, on wliienh and by whicii the'V live' ; wliei’c their 
iiones are; to he buried ; although imt withstandiiig the sohunn 
guaraiiiy, neithcT ti\e nation, nor an ineli vidmd in it, is the true 
owner of groiui:! emough for a grav(\ Was such a ^^)V(‘re.‘ig^ state 
e‘ver hc'fore heard of? It is loo ridiculous even hir a jc'st. d'herc 
is much rediance tc) l)(* placeal on the common Nonse; and goneu’al 
opinion of imm on any suiijecl. \\ e. ask, if the <ji’estion w(;n.‘ to 
he put tt) the people (»f the I ’ niti'd Slates, w ]u'ili(>r llu'v have e;ver 
consi(h‘rej|, or do mnv considfT, liie Indian trllx'sn ho inliahit. onr 
t(‘rrite)ri(‘s, and luint; and wander liuu’tn as sovanadgn stales ; as 
fore;ign, s(jvereign stales : on a fooling. In this respex'l, w'illi f'hig- 
land, or France, or i^n^sia, r»r in any (•oncei\’a!)l(‘ memiing of tlu‘ 
terms ; \vc ludiiaa; tin; iidern>gator would seldom r‘eceiv(‘ a civil 
ans'V(‘r to a (pu slioii so prejiosterems on its face. 

We proceed \\ ith tin? treaty, ami every step liriiigs us mor(' 
ccrlai'dy to ilu’ couvlct ion, iIku. by its provisions and stipulations, 
ni tile oidy Sf'use that can rationally he given l.'i’lhem, the (’lee- 
rokees have ahandoned, in (*\(diange for 1 hi‘ iK iU'e and pia-lection 
«diordcd to tlieni, evei’v atirihut(' of sovei'eignt ; (o'm'V preltm- 
sion to the rank and characier of an imiependeiii s(ati‘. We call 
the iitteniioii of our roiulcis to ihe tnh anicle wi llm Ireaiy of 
nopewedi, and to evt'rv word of it. It nuis thus. <•" Ftir the 
heiierd and comfori (d'lln*. ludiaos, and for the pi'(‘vent ion of in- 
juric'S or opni'esslons on ihe pait of citixems n;* IrnH.'/ns, ih.e 
I nil('d Slates, in Co-ngress a.ssendih'd, sIki!! ha.V(' the .vo/c and f.r- 
rlasirr of r.'‘gu la ling tin*, trade vrith the ImliaiTs, and 

nay;irii:i; (til their (/Jl't/irs i.i sar/t nianaer (ts ///cy shall du: k 
proptn*. W'ludt'ver may he tiie declared reason, mohh t', »'>r ob- 
ject of these si ipulations ; wlndlmr for the henelit and nniteclion 
ol the Indians, or for tlie aggrandixanne.nl^of their (‘oiupieiors, 
the odect of them upon the. independence, of the Cherokees must 
he tlio same. If they have found it unavoidable to surrender 
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lliciir sovereignly ; 1o ])renlv up ns a slate ^^for the prevention o! 
injuries niul e])|u*essions” from any quartc;r, llu^ reason may bo 
good or bad ; of that they -.vcrc to judge ; but if they Jiav(' made 
I be saerifiec*, or have been sjuM'iliced, under tlie ])elief or Uu; ])ro- 
lence. tbal. it was for tlieir ‘‘0)enefit and comfort Ibe deed is done, 
and they must abide by if. Iji our view, Ibis article of tlie treaty 
of 17S5, were llicrc nothing more, is a])Sohitely and irresistil)ly 
decisis e of the wlude (juestion ; and unless it can lie reauovial or 
e\|)Iained awa\-, nivd sliall be found to mean notliing, or not lo 
mean what it j)urj)orts to mean, it is ulterly impossibb', after the 
i‘atiticatio)i of that (la'aty, to consider the (dierokec'. Indians as 
bolding a ])lac(^ in the soci(‘ty of nations, as a suveneign s1al(‘ ; 
mncli less as a slate forf‘lgn lo lb(‘, I'niUal Siat(vs. Congress 

of tb(^ rniled Stahls liavc*. the sole and exclusive right, (even oi 
the Cherok(‘(*s tbemsedves) of regulating tlie trader with tlu' hr 
tlians. Nor does it sto]:) Innx' ; (b)ngn‘ss are u(d oidy to regu- 
Ial(^ tin? iradt', but to })i(trt(tge I heir affairs in such manner 

as Me?/ shall think proper. ” (’an any surremler of sedf-govtu-u- 
.ment be more nnliinil('d — mor(‘ absolute — nioj’e iiniv(‘rsal i Is 
llie.re a ves1ig(‘, a shadow of sovmnfignty \vi\ ? Is tlnna'. any por- 
tion (»f Svdl-g(jver!iment ; any powia* of making laws for llu.-m 
selves, by virlue of their own authority, reinaining in theses jjeo - 
pl(; ? Jt is contended by Mr. Wirt that the I'egulat itm of tlr,^ 
trade is intended only lo b(t applied to ibe ti’inlii lu tween ibem 
and (iiir (*iti/ens. i low is ibis coiisisleiii 'vilb tb(‘ «'ei lare,il oh 
ject of ib.e slipuialion, that it is lo ijvc’veiit injuries and oppres- 
sions on Ibe pail of ilie citizens or India as/ l»ut w(‘ are wll 
ling to concede', this; and rest on the comdiiding clansr' ol the 
stipulation. Ami we would hert^ :isk^ wliat was the Inlenllon 
of confe rring on them the ])riviiego “• lo senul a depniy ol Ibeir 
own choice to ( 'ongress?’" it was, bc'cause having :issnme<l the 
right of managing ail their alfairs ; of legislating fur tiu'm as wt' 
do for one of our territories, we weni willing to Jicin’tlieau, by a 
depiit}' or delegate, as wo do a territory. \\djate\a‘r lh(‘ reason 
ol this pro\'i.sion juay liave lanm, it is an exiraordinar}- and un- 
precr-dented r( j)rese.nlati()n w foreign stale on tb(i lloor ot (’on- 
grnss. Hut we mainly rely upon the sl.Ipnlations above, r(‘(*iled, 
of the JMb article ; and do insist, that, while tliey remain in tori e, 
as they are leriilen and recorded., it is imj)r)ssil)l(s by any elforl 
of ingenuitv, to bold these liidiaes a.s a s()V(‘rei‘»;n, lon'igu slate ; 
we go fin tlier — r.v a slate, 

\Vc will brielly, lait wilii candour, (‘\avnine tlu* argumemts of- 
fered by Mr. Wil l, to turn asifie tlie pia-ssure of Ibis arlic.bi on bis 
<*;»se. lfb(*, has failed to ovi’reoine this obstacle to victory, ids 
maicb is arrested, no. I bis cause; boj)el(‘Ss. jlie. plain and obvi- 
ous moaning of the language; of the article; is clearly against him. 
His attempt lias, tbe.ndbre, been, by ingeidous reasoning ; by 
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forced const ruct ions ; by a reference to other documents, to nar- 
row down the interpretation of the cx])ressions of the treaty — to 
modify and rediuM^ lln'in, so as to tirim;* them williin the scope of 
Ills aT‘”;iiinent. eloquent, but Iiard ])n‘ssed arlvoca.U'^ says, 

tliat these words, ‘‘and of inana*»;inf]; all tlndr affairs,^’ ai’e to be 
compared witii tlie introductory J)art ot‘ the article. \\'e have 
done tins already ; and think it manif(‘st that, nothini^ (tan be 
jraitMHl for the argument by ll. AVti an^ also requirral to company 
tlunn ‘-with the oilier stipulations of the ticaty ; Avith thc' ]>ra(t- 
ticad exjiosition ii;iven to tint articht by Coiii^ress ; and willi the 
whole Iraih of subsecpient treat if‘s niad(t with the same jialion 
down to theyc'ar ; and it will h(t manifest tliat tliose words, 

hotnvror ^^rnrrff/^ \vev('. not intended or understood. iS(AV I 
jiray the la^a.ditr to mark the (tonclusiou of tViis Ib iareus-li ke sen- 
l(tnc(i ; of th('S(‘ man\ -headed premises. ^Vh:lt will lie maniiesl 
when we havat doiut idl that is requiiaal of us ? That 1 hese ii;ene- 
ral words wtna^ not iidcaukal or undca slood as surrenderiiii:; 
tb(' iMtion into thi^ hands of ( 'onii;ri‘ss in the Iiii;ht of a (‘ompiered 
pi’Ople., to df‘:d with tliem as they pleased."' Is this tlu^ (jueslion 
between ns? Is this the point for wldndi we are contendin'*;? 
\\ v. apprehend not ; but it is, wbetber by Ibis slipulatioii tlie 
(diei'oki'es have, not so far surrentb!r(‘d the riLL;bt of self-i:;(n’ern- 
iiuujI ; of r('i>,idaliiic; Ibeii* affairs bj tlieii*own caitliority and laws ; 
that they can no l<uiii;tM- bi^ ludd as an iiidcqxmdent statca \\ (‘ bav(‘ 
»*.ompar('d tbes('. |u^eneral words with the other slipulations oi th.e 
trcaiiy, anil have, fnuiul notbini:; iii tb(;iu inconi»;riuais with tlui 
nuamin”; wbicdi properly b(!lon':;s to tlie jL:;eneral words ; if the i?i- 
g(‘nious eoonsellor pei’ceived any siicli inconiiriiify, iu^ slioidd 
liav<‘ poliiictl it out. In like maimer, we liunk it was incumboid 
on him to show in what ]iarts, and to \v1iat extent, tlu^ praclical 
(‘.xposition of (.'on^ress, and tlu^ wimie tisuii of subsi'quent treaties, 
have modified this articb' in the manner lu^ coiUeiids for. The 
alleu;ati()n is broad and coniident enoUL:;b, but stands self su])port- 
ed, and imaceompanic’d by anv [iroof i)r illusiration Axdialev'er. 
As to the etiect of subse([ucnt tnxilies ujion the condition ot llie 
Indians, >ve waudd make, this remark — if by the wars between 
th(‘, Unit('d States and the C'hcrokees, before Ihe. tidupluni of our 
C<ni,stHiii'ion^ by the consccjucnecs of those wars, and the termi- 
nation of hostilities by treaties of ])(\ace, ^iroi lo /hcf/i, the*, slipu- 
lations of which w(!re such as lo deprive them of tlie iiulisjicnsa- 
ble powers of an indepeiubuil peopb?, it cannot be pnftended that 
any recot»;ni1ions, express or implied, by the Executive of the 
Federal (lovc'rnmeni, or of all its departments, could bring the 
Clun’okccs ba('k to the rank and rights of a sovcrt'ign state, in de- 
rogation or diminution of the sovereign ierritorial riglit^^ ot a 
state of the Union. 

It is asked by Mr. Wirt^ and the argument involved in Ihc 

^ ?' 5 ;< 
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question is UvSed witli considerable dexterity, to wiiat branch ot 
our govcrninenl does it belong, under our Constitution, to decide 
tliq (jucstion, of or not a forvt^j^n .s7o/c lie 

answers, that it has been repeatedly (U'cided by tins ('oiirt, ‘‘that 
it belongs exchisivelv to that branch of the govc'rnnient to which 
the coiulnct of our foreign relations has been inlnisted by the 
('onslitution — the Executive branch.'' Certainly this is true in 
regard to foreign nations or stales, in the ordinary meaning of the 
tejaiis, and in tiie cas(‘s to \vhicli tlie (.’ourt lias applied the doc- 
trine, that is, to stales which are external to tlui Cnited States, 
and ha\'(^ no (le|)en(hmce or relations with them otl){‘r Ilian such 
as are. usual among indepemlent nation^. Such ar(‘ 1h(‘ inslancc^s, 
pul liy Mr. Wirt, of “tlie revolutions in the ('olonies of Fianc(. 
and Spain,'' in which It was well d(;ci(!ed, that, how(;ver severed 
from tlic mother eountry the revolted colonies might seem to he, 
or were, in fact, ‘••this (Unirt could rocoguisc notie of these go- 
\-ernmenls as .^7///c.v, until they had been recognised as siieli by 
our own Ext'ciitive, to whom tlie question exclusively bidongs.’^ 
We cannol, however, go on with Mr. Win to tint conclusion ot 
his reasoning, that ‘‘it follows, by neet'ssary coiisefjumce, that 
this (-uurt cainiut refuse to Jf/rctipi s/rf/rs, thosj- 

whom our Executive luis recognised as sucli.*' Vtihering to om- 
opinion, lliat the ircaties mad*- by the t'nited Si.iO s wiih iiu: fn- 
(bans, vliich aiat the recognitions r('ii<‘(l upon, do mil recognise 
them as foreign stall's, hut the coiitrai'V ; we pi’oti.st altogetln-i 
agiiinst tlu! conidnsion lo whlcl^ Mi-. W'irt has brouo'lit his align- 
ment, unless it, he liniiled lo ease's simil.ir in lln'ir cliai-acter and. 
circumstances to those he has cited, tlial is, to a j)eo])lt', or c.oun- 
tr\', Ibjvign, in evf'ry sr.iisr^ fo (he I niled Slate-"; e\(r;-nal to ()ui 
territoi*}^, and having nolhing in commo'i with us that they have 
rnd, oj’ jnight not ha\'e, with all lln; world. Ihit assuri'dly no 
recognition hy. our Federal Exi'cuiive. (‘an rai>e tip a foreign., 
ind('[)en(lent slate in ilie. Iseart of tjiie of tlie. slates of tin.' 1 nlon, 
either “ hy making a |)uh]ic. treaty with them,’' or l.»s' any othei* 
means. It would he very extraordinary, if the Ext'cail.i ve, or the 
whole Federal Covernnumt, hy making a trt'aly with a (h?rinan 
county, or an Irish county — and both exist in Ft'unsylvania — or 
any t)Vher county or district, could thereby create a forifign, in- 
dependent state, and mak(*, it obligatory u[)oi\ the C’ourts of the 
United States, t(j rticognisf; them as such, and giv(^ them all the 
rights aiuKiinmuiiities of an indc'pendent. |)eople. Vei such is the 
argument on the uncpialified manner in wliich it is iirgoil upon 
u.s. lias such a case, or any case of a pe.ophi residing on and 
//.’//AZ/i the territory of a stahi of our Union, any n*semhlancc to 
a revolting c'oloiiy, vyliicit has been able to sliakcolf the dominion 
of the mother country; and become, to every intent and purpose, 
separate and independent, in the rights of self-government, in 
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the soil they occupy, and in every attribute of a sovereign nation? 
Arc the obligations and duties, the rights and powers, which sub- 
sist between the United States and the several states which com- 
•pose them, defined by the same law, with those which exist l)e- 
Iwcen the United States and the states or governments of Europe? 
In the latter case, our Courts ma}^ look to the Federal Executive 
for their guide; but in the other, we trust, they will turn to the 
Constitution for instruction. Every state has a sovereign right 
of legislation over its own territory, and all within it, except so 
tar as it has been surrendered or limited by the grants of power, 
in virtue of^the adoption of the Federal Constitution, or by some 
other act of the state; and no recognition or act of the Federal Ex- 
ccutivti (;an determine or alfect the condition of a people inhabit- 
ing th<‘. territory of a states, unless the right to do so he found in 
the Constitution of the United Stales, or in some act or proceed- 
ing of tlie state. If, therefore, the Executive, without a right 
derived from these sources, should, in the most express and uii- 
cejni vocal manner, recognise, as independent and foreign, any 
class or portion of the people residing witliin the territory of a 
stale, lhe(^)urt, so far from being bound to follow and adopt such 
a recognition, would find it to he their solemn duty to reject and 
annul if, and protect the state against the Executive encroach- 
ment upon Its rights. In questions between the government of 
<ho TTnitod States, and that of France or Spain, our Courts will 

look only to their own government; tluw have nothing to do with 
any other; they owe no responsii)ility to any other: but of the 
fpicstion i)clweeu the Federal and a State government, the case is 
Vi'vy diilerent; both have a common instrument and compact to 
refer to, which hinds both, and secures to each its sti])ulaled and 
projx.T rights and protection. 

An expectation socuus to be indulged, more than once, that the 
elfecl of the stipulations of this J)th article may be destroyed or 
vveakent‘al i)y tlie circumstance that it is given to us ^‘iu English 
wonls;^' — and Afr. Wirt assures us that we cannot know Jiow 
they could have been interpreted by the ( -iKTokees.'’ AVe wish 
that this insinuation or argument had been more clearly^ and de- 
cidedly expressed. Are we to take it as an intimation that the 
Cherokces have been duped and defrauded l)y the use of terms 
which were not fully and lionestly interpreted to them ; as fully 
and honestly as any other part of the treaty? This certainly goes 
to the very root and essence of the obligation of th« contract. 
Although it has been in operation and force for more than forty- 
five years, it has never he(ui thus impeached before. The sug- 
gestion is new in relation to this or any other Indian treaty. It 
has always been considered to express trulj the contract of the 
parties, as intended and understood by both, according to the im- 
port of the “ English words^^ by which it is expressed; and for 
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nothing more or less. We protest against this sort of arguincnl, 
as altogelh(^r unsound and inadmissible. It is too much to say 
that ‘‘ it is impossible that tlie Chcrokoos could liave understood 
these words as giving Congress any right to interfere with that 
independence and sovereignty whicli were so dear to them 
provided tliat -Mhese words” have that cunsequenee and effect; 
if they have not, avc liavc nolliing to dispute about. If we are 
not to collect the intention and understanding of the parties to 
Ibis contract according to the proper and ordinary wSense of the 
words used by tlumi to express and record their meaning, the 
Avholc treat}’, and not this article alone, is tlirowii in\o confusion 
and uncertainty; — W('. cannot say wiial it was then, what it is now, 
or may beconstruetl to be* hereafter. Ev^(‘!i now, in the mnltij)li- 
citA'of Mr. Wirt's objections, limitations, and references, we can- 
not distinctly discern whril meaning or intcu'pretation lie woidd 
givc^ 1<» these J'biglish words.” lie is copious enongiii in bis en- 
deavours to show what they do not mean ; but is wholly deficicmt 
in informing us Avliat wc may understand by tbcmi. We sliall 
think ourselves safe, very safe, in standing by this treaty, and all 
and every of its article's and stipulations, as tlujy arc written, and 
with the sense and inten-pretation of the language in which they 
arc Avrittem. Wc may ho alloAved ,lo adfl, that after Mr. Wirt 
has applied, so diligently, the pruning knife of construction to 
this obnoxious plirase ; after he lias jiresftcjd ami screwed it to its 
smallest possible dimensions, by comparisons, analogies, proba- 
bilities, and possibilities, has he been abb; to bring it tlown so 
low in its meaning, that it leaves the (dierokecjs invesied Avith llie 
attributes of sovereignty, and thcVighls of an independent stale? 
Are they not yet too bare of power; too much restricted in their 
self-government, to be entitled to that character? Are they in a 
better comlil ion ; do they stand higher than the ])eopl(^ and king- 
doms which the Romans subjected; whom they honoured with 
the ?w?nps friends and allies, hut Avho no longer formed 
states ?” If we grant all that s(!(jms to Ix^ asked for them, that 
^‘within themsoU'cs they are governed by their own Lws and 
magislralos; \){\{ without tlioy arc obliged lo follow tliu orders 

of” tlic United Slates — they dare not make either Avar or alli- 
ances, and cannot treat Avith other nations or individuals.” As 
to making alliances, and treating with other nations, they are ex- 
pressly surrendered by subsequent treaties, if not by these “ gmie- 
ral words?” 

Having pres(mt(id to our readers what Ave conceive to be the 
most inijiortant vicAvs of this case, avc hasOm to conclude our re- 
marks. Afuch reliance has been placed on the allegation that the 
Chcrokecs have thc.right of making war and peace ; and that war 
has been waged against them by the United States. In the 8th 
article of the treaty of Hopewell, it is provided, that there shall 
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be no retaliation, except when there is a manifest violation of 
the treaty; and that then it shall be preceded first by a demand 
of justice, and if refused, then by a dechinilion of hostilities.^^ 
’This is all that is to be found 1o sustain the sovereign right con- 
tended for of making war. Have they ever made a declaration 
of hostilities against us? But we have made war, or prosecuted 
hostilities upon them. And how has this been done? Has it 
been as we would liave done, and must have done, against a so- 
vereign, independent, foreign, slate; according to the forms and 
usages among civilized, independent nations? Do we publish a 
manifesto to justify ourselves to the world : or issue proclama- 
tions to give notice of the intended hostiliti(?s? These forms niay 
not be obligatory uj)on us, or suitabh^ to the ease. What then 
<lo we say to the law of our Constitution? If we look there, Coiv- 
ij^ress alone has the. right and power to declare, ivar. Is this 
thought necessary in regard to hostilities against the ln<.lians? 
Never. But whenever it is conceived by the KKc^cutive that they 
have olfeuded or violated a treaty, so as to merit chastisement, 
he orders a military force to march upon them, and slaughter 
them at jileasure. But wo also makt^ peace with them. And 
what is this peace? wt agree to stop cutting their throats, and 
huriiing their towns and crops, on condition that they will cede 
to us a few millions of acres, to which we have taken a fancy, 
'riiis is generally the beginning and end of an Indian war. And 
this is called making war and peace with tliem as a sovereign, 
independent nation. If they arc so, our (Constitution has been fa- 
tally violated by iwery war vve have liad with them. As to the. 
provision in the treaty, that they may declare Ii()stiliti(‘s, in cer- 
tain cases, against us, what is it but to admit that they are not. 
citizens ot the United States; that they us no alhigiance, and 
cannot, for such hostilities, he held and dealt w’ith as relicls and 
traitors. The rcdiice.il tribes mentioned by Judge Kent have tlie 
same immunity, although it is conceded that they are not states. 

We will barely recall the recollection of oiir readers, wuthoiit 
dilating upon it, to the argument of the (Jliief Justice upon the 
cluuso in the Uonsiitulioii, wliicli gives power to Uoiigrctfs to re- 
gulate ccunmerce with foreign n.ations, and with the Indian 
irihes; drawing a marked distinction between them ; and dealing 
in niere surplusage, if the Indian tribes were included in the. de- 
scription of foreign nations. The attempts to shake olT tljc weight 
of tins argument, appear to us to have wholly failed. 

We pursue the subject no further, — W^e arc unshaken in the 
opinion, that the treaty of Hopewell put an end to riierokee so- 
vereignty forever, and blotted them out from the list of stafo.s; 
and subsequent treaties have but made them^morc insignilicant. 
We cannot consider them as a state — as a foreign state, entitled, 
under our Constitution, to entertain a suit in the Courts of the 
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United States against the state of Georgia. If this result of our 
investigation may be thought to be more doubtful than wc can 
imagine it to be, wc think the Court was right in its decision. 
The jurisfliction in such a case ought to be clear before it is as- 
sumed; where it may well be questioned, the Court should ab- 
stain from it. In this case we would not adopt the maxim — lloni 
judicis cst, am])liare jurisdiclioncm,’^ but rather submit to the less 
questionable principle — ‘‘Cujus cst dare, illius cst disponerc.’’ 
A Court of the United States should have a clear authority be- 
fore it undertakes to obstruct and interfere with the legislative 
authority of a state, within its own territory. TJic right of the 
Court to control such an authority is a Jiigh power; but if it ex- 
pects obedience to its commands, it must be scru])ulous never to 
step an inch ])eyond its constitutional bounds; its delegated au- 
thority. Within these, every state has consented to bo controlled 
by the judiciary ; and is bound to yield a submission to it ; luit 
no further. On the other hand, while the judiciar}- keeps with- 
in these limits, it should firmly and fcarh^ssly ass(;rt its rights, 
regardless of the pride or passions of the stale wlu) may be atl'ect- 
ed by it. 

We arc not unmindful of our promise, to direct our discussion 
only to the technical question of jurisdiction decided by the 
Court; but, that the whole case may be in the view of our read- 
ers, wc will give them, in a summary way, the leading causes of 
complaint, on the part of the Cherokces, which, whether they 
should be visited on the state of Georgia, or on the government 
of the United States, present a most afflicting picture of injnstico 
and distress. 

It cannot he questioned, that, before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans on this continent, the Cherokt*es, with the other Indian 
nations who inhaliitcd it, were the sole owners of the soil which 
they severally occujiicd, 'I'hcy had all llie title to tlie land 
which, ill that stale of the country, could exist in any body or 
community. Whether^ after the predominancy of the white po- 
pulation, this title became reduced lo a mere right of possession, 
by the arbitrary, hut irrcvsistiblc policy of civilized nations, or 
by virtue of contracts and treaties between the aborigines and 
their new neighbours, is no longer of any importance. That the 
Indian rights in the soil, we mean the rights of property, are 
thus reduced, at. least within the United States, must be taken to 
be settled and di^tcrmined by the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
This, however, by no means implies a right of jurisdiction over 
them, a right to govern them, to make laws for them, or to exe- 
cute our laws within their territory, or the territory to which 
they still retain thciitle of occupancy or possession. If they have 
lost the authority of self-government, and it has become vested 
in another power, as we have endeavoured to show, it is not be- 
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cause of their restricted or imperfect right in the land they occu- 
py, hut by virtue of their own voluntary grants and acts. Their 
right of a clear and inidisturhed possession is unqiicslionahle ; 
‘and, as the Chief Justice says, has been heretofore unquestion- 
ed.^^ We agree with Mr. Justice Thompson : — ‘‘that they are 
entitled to such occupancy so long as they clioosc quietly and 
peaceably to remain upon the land, cannot be questioned.’’ It 
is equally true that the United States, by every form of promise, 
contract, or treaty; by the most une(|uivocal stipulations made 
with the Cheroke.es, and for which a rich and adefjuatc consider- 
ation was gtven b)-" the Cherokees, have ])Iedgcd their Aiitb to 
guaranty, to protect, to secure to the ('herokecis, the enjoyment 
of this possession against all invasions, and every invad«ir, with- 
out reserve or limitation, whether the disturber shall be a law- 
less individual, or a company of such individuals; a foreign state 
ora slate of our Union. The Indians have consented to draw 
themselves within certain desci-ibed boundaries; liave ceded to 
the irnited States all the land beyond them, and wc have as- 
sumed their entire protection within them. If the United Stales 
liave undertaken more tlian they bav(J the power to jierform ; if 
the rights of Georgia are, in this respea't, paramount to those of 
the United States, and Georgia refuses to yield them, it must he 
confessed that the situation of the Federal Government is a very 
novel and embarrassing one. If Georgia had and has the juris- 
diction or right of legislation over the territory occupied by the 
(Cherokees, being within her chartered limits, and she has never 
ceded and will not cede this right, and has never in any manner 
authorized ttie United States to relinquish it, a shocking, hut un- 
intended injury has been done, which the Unitetl States are hound 
to repair to the whole (extent of their power and resources, and 
which, in a similar case, an individual would be compelled to 
repair by the laws and justice of the countiy. This can be done 
only by making such arrangements with Georgia as sliall in(lu(*e 
hor to afllrm th(', (uigagements of the Unittal Stales, or In' making 
such compcn.satioi\, for the breach of them, to tlie Indians, as 
they shall dcevi to he sallsfactoi'y and are toilling to receive. 
Any compulsion or force; any- oppression or violence practised, 
or allowed to be practised upon them, will he a scandalous viola- 
tion of the public faith, a deep dishonour to our name and coun- 
try. The difficulty has been created by the acts and undertakings 
of the United SUites, and by the confidence reposed ift them by 
the Cherokees, who, therefore, must not he the victims, if the 
United States have miscalculated their jiower, and Georgia shall 
refuse to submit to it. If, to use a legal phrase, a specific per- 
formance of our contract has become impossible by unforeseen 
circumstances, the vsubstitute or commutation should repair the 
breach as entirely and effectually as is practicable ; and this should 
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be regulated, not by the will and power of the wrong doer, but 
by tiu! estimate and wishes of the injured party, unless they 
would go from one impossible thing to another. 

’riic complaints of the Chcrokccs are distinctly set forth in 
their bill. They assert their independence and sovereignty 
within the boundaries adjusted between them and the United 
States, upon whicli we have already olfcred our remarks. They 
represent that the United States, from th(!ir earliest intercourse 
with them, evinced a desire to induce them to relinrjuish their 
original liuntcr state, and to become herdsmen and cultivators. 
Many of them were desirous to fulfil these humane intentions, 
and, in 1808, they sent a deputation to Washington, to inform 
the President of their wish ‘‘to engage in the pursuits of civil- 
ized life, in the amnlry they then occupied;''^ and also to inform 
him, that a part of their nation would not unite with them in 
this efl'ort, and to desire a division between the upper and the 
lower towns. Tlic deputies from the lower towns, who prefer- 
red to remain in the hunter state, agreed to this division, and 
recpiested to remove across the Mississipfii river, on some va- 
cant lands of the United Slates. '^Fhese propositions were favour- 
ably received by the Fresideni, who iwswcrcil the depiilies, “that 
those who clioso to remain for Ihe purpose of engaging in thcj 
pursuits of iigricultural and civilized life, i/i the country Ihcj/ 

then ocevpied^ might he assured of the patrona^^e^ aid^and y;ood 
neighhoxirhood of the United State.w^^ In consequence of this 
arrangement, a jiart of these Indians did remove across the Mis- 
sissippi, and the larger jiortion remained to engage in the pur- 
suits of agriculture and civilized life. A formal treaty was after- 
wards made “for the purpose of carrying into cdUuit the before 
recited promises wdtli good faith ami by this treaty, the (Uie- 
rokees made a large cession of lands to tlui United States, in 
return for their promised “patronage, aid, and good neighbour- 
hood,^^ and on the faith that the stipulations made on th(i part of 
the United States would be fully and faithfully performed. With 
thcsci bright prospects and powerful sujiport, these Cherokees 
entered zealously upon the business of agriculture and the arts, 
and establishments of civilization. They founded schools and pro- 
vided funds to maintain them ; they made a constitution or form 
of government; a code of laws, civil and criminal ; erected courts 
to administer their laws, and organized an executive department. 
They ha\ e churches in which the Christian religion is taught, 
and, finally, they say, “they have abandoned the hunter state, 
and become agriculturists, mechanics, and herdsmen;” and that 
“ tlicy have observed, with fidelity, all their engagements with 
the United States,” ,, 

It is impossible to view this picture of the change in the con- 
dition of a wild and savage race, to such comforts and blessings. 
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without the clcepesl admiration and interest, and tlic most pain- 
ful regret, if, by any circumstance, Iheir progress shall be iiitcr- 
niptcci, their great design defeated, at the very moment of its 
tompleic accomplishment. With a mixture of becoming candour 
and manly confidence, they confess that they do not mean to 
alleiiG that they have all become perfectly civilized, nor all pub- 
lic professors of Christianity, nor all agriculturists; but in all 
tlicsc respects they an^ willing that a comparison shall be insti- 
tuted between! them ami their whitci brethren around them, and 
they are very little apprehensive of suffering by such com]:)ari- 
son. They liave a printiiig-pr(‘ss, and the publications that have 
iM'peatedly issued from it, pnriicuiarl/ on the subject of their in- 
juries, would he lionourable both in style, sentiinent, and argu- 
me.Fil, to the intellect and education of any race of men. We 
askefl them to become civilized, and they became so. Tiujy as- 
sumed our dress, copied our names, pursued our course of edu- 
cation, adopted our form of government, embraced our religion, 
and liave been proud to imitate us in every thing in their power, 
'fhey have even adopted our resentments.” 

Sucli being the situation of the Cherokecs, and their rights 
and securities under treaties made with the United States, for 
which they gave full consideration by large cessions of valuable 
lands, no (|ueslioii of doubt or dilliculty could have arisen in 
the case, if there wer<j no parties in it hut the United States and 
the ('herokees. Jlut another ])arty app(^ars, (daiming rights alto- 
gether inconsistent with, and destructive of, the contracts and 
treaties we have alluded to. It is against the pretensions and 
proceedings of Georgia that the complaint is diiected ; and the 
comj)]ainant.s come into a Court of the United States, to claim the 
protection and aid guarantied to then! by the United States. 

For many years the ('herokees held and enjoyed the tcrritoiy 
assigned to them without molestation. They went on with tlieir 
improvements in their own w^'ay, founding their institutions, 
making and executing llicir own laws, civil and criniiiial, with- 
out (juestioii or iiilerruption from any quarter. 'J"hey advanced 
rapidly in their scheme of civilization ; tlie rights of person and 
property were understood and secured ; education was encour- 
aged ; in short, every thing promised a full success to the humane 
and intercsling effort to convert a lawless and savage people to 
the condition of an intelligent, instructed, and well-organized so- 
ciety. Such were the honourable and useful pursuits of fliis hum- 
ble and peaceable community, when Georgia broke in upon them 
with claims and aggressions which must prostrate all their plans 
of improvement, and annihilate the rights they had deemed to 
be sacred and inviolable. Absolutely impotent themselves against 
such a power, what could they do but fly to the powerful Iriend 
whose aid and protection they had purchased at a high price. 
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and which wrs ])roinisc(l and plighted to them, again and again, 
in the most solemn forms of contract. ‘‘They have,” says the 
Chief Justice, “ yielded their lands by successive treaties, each 
of which contains a solemn guarantee of the residue.” 

The first act of (Icorgia complained of, was passed in December 
182S, and a second in I)ecembcr 1829 ; the titles and objects of 
which were, to anne:^ the territory lying within the chartered limits 
oFGeorgia, in the occupancy of the (.'hcrokec Indians, to certain de- 
signated counties of lliestatc ; to extend the laws of the state over 
the same ; to annul all lli<^ laws and ordinances made by tlic Chero- 
kee nation, and to provide for the compensation of ofiicers serving 
legal j)rocesses in the said t«irritory, and to regulate the testimony 
of Iiuiians. 'fhese acts conUun various enactments alike destruc- 
tive to the Cheroliees as a nahon, and degrading to them as men ; 
stripping them at once of all their national rights under the laws 
and treaties of the United States, and of all consideration and rc- 
sjiect ns freemen. No Indian shall he deemed a competent wit- 
ness in any (Jourt of Georgia, in which a wliitc piu'son may he a 
party, except siicli white person resides in their nation, '^riuis, 
not only their ])ropcrty but their persons, to the whole extent of 
murder and lohhcry, arc laid bare, protected neither by llicir 
own laws, which are annulled, nor by the laws of (i(M)rgia, unless 
a white witness can testify to them. What is this bill the most 
abject degradation ? It is truly and forcibly said, by Mr. Ser- 
geant, that these violations of the rights of I lie ('herokccs go “ to 
tlie whole cx1(mt of their total destruction and extinction. The 
legislature of Georgia proposes to annihilate them, as its end and 
aim. "I'lie laws of Georgia [)rofess no other objcict ; they are ef- 
fectually conceived for this. If those laws be fully executed, 
th('rc will he no (yherokco boundary, no (.hcrokee natioii, no 
Clicrokec lands, no Cherokee treaties, no laws of llic United 
Slates in the case. fhey will lx; swc;pt out of existence togetlier, 
leaving nothing hut the monuments in our liistory of the, enor- 
mous injustice that has h(;en practised towards a friendly nation.” 

In tl)e year 1820, Georgia moved on, with unrelenting stern- 
ness and extraordinary rapidity, in her design to force the Che- 
rokces from their territory, and to appropriate it to her own 
uses, assuming as full and absolute a jurisdiction over it as she 
enjoyed over any other part of the state;. She authorized the 
survey and disposition of the lands; her governor was empower- 
ed to caTL out a military force to protect the surveyors ; to jmnish 
any person who .should interfere with them ; saving only the In- 
dian improvements, and lots on which they were situated. The 
lands, when thus laid off into districts and sections, are to be dis- 
tributed by lottery among the people of Georgia. Various 
other acts of the legislature were passed, all of the same charac- 
ter and tendency, increasing in violence and injustice. Among 
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otlirrs, ontj to nutliorizo the Governor to take possession of the 
silver, ainl otln'i* mines, lyin^ and being in that section ot 
tin; limits of Georgia, comnumhj caUed the Cherokee; country, 
and for pimishing any person wlio may be found trespassing upon 
liie mines. 

Most assuredly, a more entire annihilation of every right, and 
shadow f)f right, in the Cherokees, to the territory, the occupancy 
and use ( f whicii have been guarantied to them by tin; I nited 
States, eaiip.ot be eoneid vc-d. Xothing remains fur ihom but their 
niiscMihle, iniptnerir'lied, and destitute j^eisuntij beset by jienul- 
tles created t)v tieorgia laws, while the same laws allord them no 
pn)t(M‘tion against the most ;itrueiou.s vrrongs, nnh*ss they can be 
[)ro\'ed by a white ^vitnes<. 

We siiall nut liave a full view of this case, without noticing a 
elreumslajua- mindi r('li(‘d upon by the com])lainants. In 1S02, 
Georgia c<a{(‘d to tlie Cnihel Stat<‘s a larger boiiy of lands, alleg- 
ed t(j be within lier chartered limits, uj)on several conditions, 
one oi w liich was, lliat tin; Uidtc'd States would e\tinguish, lor 
ihe use; (if Georgia, the [niliaii title to ihc lands within her re- 
mainuig limits, ‘Gas soon as it could be done peaceably and on 
reasonablt' (t'rms — the stale of (ieorgi.a, say tin; (dn‘rc)kees, 
‘Gluts admiltlng that the Indian title, was a subsisting title, and 
that it (•(uild he. pvoj)erly extinguished, only peaevithhf and on 
reasonahh^ terms, hp the I 'nlled S7(f/cs/'* i'his argument would 
lead us to the eomdusioii that (ieorgia has agiaicd not to interfere 
with the Indian lith; iiersclf, hut to wait for its extinguishment 
on the pleasun; of tlie Tnited Stat(‘s ; and that the Tniled Stales 
ha\ e agreed not to extinguisli it until it can 1>(‘ done peaceably and 
on reasonable terms. 'Idle Cherokc'cs all(‘g(; that Presidents 
.Monroe and Adams, on tiiis eonslruction of llu; agreement with 
Georgia, refused to apjjly force to the comjilaiuant.s, or to permit 
if 1o he a])piied hy G(;orgia ; and avoi'.cd their (h'.termination to 
protect tlumi by force if necessary, and to fulfil llic gtiarautee 
given ])y the treaties, ddiey further state, that they have ap- 
plied to the ])rcsent (diief Magistrate of the United States, to 
make good the protection and guarantee pledged to them by 
treaty with the United State.s, hut, to their great surprise and re- 
gret, have received for answer from tlie Chief Magistrate, that 
the President of the. United Stales has no jiowcr to protect them 
against the laws of Georgia/’ 

There is a part of the proceedings of the United Suites with 
these Indians and with Georgia, which, we confess, we are una- 
ble to explain or uiulcrsfand. The Cherokees aver, that irom 
their earliest intercourse with the United States, the latter have 
evinced an anxious desire to lead them to a i^’eatcr degree ot ci- 
vilization, and to induce them to become herdsmen and cultiva- 
tors. Wc have seen, 'that in ISOS measures were taken by the 
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President to carry this purpose into efiect, by removing a purl 
of the Cherokccs, opposed to the design, over the INlississippi, 
and promising his ])atronagc and aid to those wlio should remain. 
The obvious consequence of tliis change in llieir mode of living, 
would be the recognilion of the rights of sejurale proj)erly ; tlie 
enclosing and cultivation of tlic land in convenient parcels ; the 
erection of dwellings, towns, &c. ; the encouragement of track* ; 
of the mechanic arts ; in short, of every thing which creates in 
every individual a deep and permanent interest in the soil, and 
fixes a connexion between the country and its inhabitants ot the* 
most dear and indissoluble cliaracter ; such a one as ireitber parly 
could anticipate would be? voluntarily relinqiiislic'cL J low shall 
wat reconcile such designs and proceedings with the eonij)acl 
made in 1802 by the United States with (leorgia, by winch the 
lattc'r ceded to the former a large body of lands, upon a condiliou 
that the United States would extinguish, for the use of (leoigia, 
the Indian title to the lands w^ithin lier remaining limits, llui same 
lands the Cherokees were invited and urged to cultivate and iin- 
pr( 3 V 0 by all the knowledge and arts of civilized man ? Tliere is 
here an imydied undertaking with Ueorgia, that the Indian title, 
or right of occupancy, should he extinguished, and the territory 
delivered over to Georgia, at vsome time and in some way, hut in 
a peaceable mannei*. Six years aftc*r making this stipulation, 
ihe scanc Pi'csldeni of the Unitcsl States makes arrangeme nts 
with the Indians inhabiting tliis territory, to induct? thmu to re- 
main upon it in perpetuity, and to place? them in a situation wltich 
w^ould render it morally impossible that they should evc'r cons(*n1 
to surrender their title to it, and 'ahandon their ])oss(?ssion ; ami, 
of course, which would ])ut it out of the power oi’ the Unitc'd 
States to jterform the condition on which lhi‘y received the lands 
ceded by Georgia. If in 1508 the rresideiit had recollectedi his 
engag(?mcnts with (ieorgia in 1802, it may he, that the wdiole 
(yherokee nation might tlien have been indncf'd, “peaceably and 
on reasonable terms, to remove over the Mississij)pi. 

The complainants reply wu’th much acumen to the late ac,t of 
Congress, “to provide for an exchange of lands with tlie Indians 
residing in any of the states or territories, and for their removal 
wHiSt of the Mississippi.’’ They allege?, that “ it would be enough 
for them to say, that they do not (?hoose to make the proj)osed 
exchange;” hut they add, that as the proposition has been Ju?Iil 
up as an evidence of great humanity, to save them from tlie ex- 
tinction they are fated to experience from the approach of the 
“good neighbourhood” of white population, and they do not 
w'ish to be considered to be blind to their own interests, or so 
contumacious as to ^resist them, through im?re obstinacy, they 
proceed to wState tlieir motives for declining the offer. They draw 
a lively and interesting picture of their present happy condition, 
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and happier prospects^ in their improvements; their builclinj^s, 
pnl)lic and private ; their cultivated fields ; their salubrious climate ; 
their convenient commerce and intercourse, suited to a civilized 
•])eopIe, composed of farmers, planters, mechanics and herdsmen. 
TIk^v dwell upon the schools for the education of their children, 
furnished with instructers from the United States; upon their 
places of worship supplied with pastors in the same manner, and 
they plead, with apathetic simplicity, tliat ^‘they have learned 
In relisli the manners and ]>ursuits of civilized life.’^ Tbcy then 
loucli a more noble and atiheting themci. They say that their 
country is ‘•endeared to thmii by the orcat and multifarious be- 
neiits wliicb tbe^y have ali-oady received, and arc still receiving, 
from it; is consccratefl in their aflections, from having been im- 
memori illy tlie propimty and residence of their ancestors, and 
from containing now the graves of their fathers, relatives and 
friends.'''’ 1’Jiey contrast this state of CKistence witii that which 
Tiiust, jiwait them in the country to which it is ]oro]ioscd to remove 
them, 'f'lio soil is said to be barren and the climate sickly — des- 
tituti^ for the greater part, of wood and water, and far romov^cd 
from all intereourso with the ports and markels of the United 
Stales. Hnt,’’ say they, “tiie worst feature of the country is 
yet to coni(‘. It is surrounded and infested with fierce and pow- 
erfid nations of Indians, in the wildest state of savage barbarity, 
wdii) claim that coiintry as tlieir own, and wagci a war of exter- 
mination on all new tribes wlio enter it, and whom they consider 
as intruders.” They conclude this appalling prospect thus — 
“ Such is the region of country to which these complainants have 
heiMi invited, and such the ri^jose a a r/ h/ess/z/ics whicii they iiave 
to anticipate from such an exchange. Tin* only consef)uences 
whicli they could antici|)ate from it, as inevitable, would be, first, 
}h(.*ii‘ r<-l;»p.s(j info ;dl the habits of suvngc lifo in llioir own ilefence ; 
and finally and sjiecdlly, the dissolution and extinguishment of 
ilieir whole nation.” 

.Siicli of our readers as have not had the opportunity of jierusing 
ih(i printed rejiort of this case, will find the summary we have 
givmi of it interesting and necessary to tlio understanding of the 
matters in issue; and w’o hope it wdll not he found tedious by 
those wdio liavc seen it more at largo. Every one will now per- 
eeivti, that two things which have been so frccpiently blended and 
x’onfoLindcd, are cs.sentially diflbrent; that is, the jurisdiction of 
the (-ourt, and the justice of the complaints of the 0herokecs. 
".rhe first is governed by limits and restraints imposed upon it by 
the Constitution ; the latter depends upon the eternal principles of 
riglit and wrong between man and man. The judges may feel 
and acknowledge the barbarify of the injuries inflicted upon their 
humble suppliants, w hile they pronounce their inability to aflbrd 
Ibem redress. Allhovgh the arm of the Co 7 /r/ is bound, and may 
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not move In tlicir (kibneo, the hearts of the judsj^es must liave 
sorrowed with a sacred sympatli}' in dismissiiii!; from their har 
these dejected and ruined suitors, disappointed in their best, per- 
haps tlieir last hope*. 

The inquiry presses upon us — what lias prompted (leori»;i:;, 
after so many years of ae({ui(‘sceiice in lim exercise of self-go- 
vernmeiit bv tliese fndians, within the prescriheti l)oimdari(‘s of 
their territorv, during wliich, no attempt was mad(‘. to vsuhjeci 
them to the jurisdiction of her laws and gov(*nmient ; aftei* lier 
admission of their title of occupancy, milil it slmnld l)e extin- 
guished, not hy (leorgia, hut hy the l/nitrd A7^//^'.v, what, \v(! 
ask, so clianged lier opinions and policy, as to hava* produced 
the enaclnumt of seven or eiglit laws, in quick siiccositfii, forthe 
])urpose of obtaining an iminfaliate possc^ssion of this couiiti-y, 
and extinguislnng tlic Cd\crok(‘es ami tlieir title togetliej-.'' Mu' 
is not drivei\ to these, measures hy any lack (if land for tin* sup- 
port of her own popnlation ; for, as liie complninanls alU'ge, 
Georgia ‘^already possess(?s millions of acres more tlian Inn* j)eo- 
j)lc can cultivate. ” She cannot lind lier apology in thc^ lad In 
which V\att(d just i lies tlie Kuro[)oan discovei’i'cs ibr appropriating 
to themselves the vast countries on which they raise' a Hag stall, 
nr mark a stone, (their only tith' deeds,) tlial is, that tliey i\yo. 

too closely pent uji, and linding lands of wlnddi the possessors 
were in wo parficnlar want, (who was to judge' of this?) :m(l 
which they make an iidiial and coiistaiil usp.'’ rSo pari of ili'ni 

c/iJ^7/zcr/justilicati()ll of invasion, r(ibl)ery and exterminating wars 
upon unoireiiding mil ions, ran be lirought into tiui service* (»■ 
(xcorgia in her present jiroeccdifigs. 'i'he viiidi('al ion of \ alte'l, 
even in tlic cases to which he applies it, seems to us to he tlu* ar- 
gument of superior jiovver, which may satisfy the conscience? oj' 
the spoiler, but wdli liardly recom’iie her victims to the loss ol 
their country and tlie extirjiation of their race?, ilefore the Imi- 
ropcans dispossess an independent peoj)l(% tin? original and natu- 
ral lords of the soil, of their ample domain,'” on tiu; ph'a ol 
being themselves too ckasely pe'iit iij),” tliey should bring into 
‘‘actual and constant use,” the miilions of acres of waste land 
which they have at home; and begin tlic practice of this system 
of ethics upon their own kings and nohli'S, wlio hold unmea- 
sured tracts of exc-elierit land, for their linntiiig, their parks, their 
pride and folly. Notliing can he more sham(d(?ss and shallow ; 
more destitute of candour and Irutli, than this pretence for seiz- 
ing upon rich islands and vast continents, and destroying or ex- 
pelling from them the proprietors who have liad, for unknown 
centuries, the quiet and nnconirouled p(;sscssion of them. Treache- 
ry and violence have marked the course of Knropcan policy over 
their discovered coiintvics. While they were too \veak to contend 
with the natives, they dcccivcul their ignorance hy liberal promi- 
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scsand a gentle denicanour ; but as soon ns the bnlanee o( strength 
was turned in their favour, liiey bocam(i insiitiate butchers, and 
<!Ut the throats of their kind and simple hosts, to obtain all tliat. 
.they ha<l not iicfore cheated them of. 

AVe are pron.ptod, in this place, to introduce a passage *irom 
the debat (‘, on the Seminole war, in the Coiigri;ss ol tiui L'nited 
States in ISlf). [.'resume,'’ said on(‘. of the sjx^akers, “ the 

origin of this war is tlie sa.me witli all our other Indian wars. It 
lies decj), beyond the pn\v(*r of eradieatioi'., in the mighty wrongs 
w(‘ hav(! heaj)ed upon tin; miserable nalir»ns of these lands. 

Ilect u])on vjuit they W(‘n‘ ; and look at them as tliey ai‘e. (liasat 
nations dwiedh d down into wandc'ring trilx's; and ])owerlid king.s 
degi-aded to beggarly cliiets. Once the sob? [)nssf*ssors of ini- 
measiirabi(‘ wilds, it cf>id<l not. have ent(‘red into their imagina- 
tion, tbai. tlu're was a force on (;arth to disturb th(dr posses.sions, 
and overthrow their ])ow(‘r. Tl came nf)t to their dr'eanis, that 
from hev»)nd th(* great water, wliicdi to them \v;is an impassable 
limit, diere wonhl come a race of l)eings, to di'Spoil them of their 
iidieriiaiice, and sweep them from tlie (‘uvlh. 'I'hree hundred 
years hav(' relied into the. bosom of eternity, since the white man 
put his foot on tlu'se sihniL shores ; and (‘vcr> day, ev(‘ry hour, 
lias h(‘en marked with some act of cnudly and op[)ression. Im- 
])osing on the crediilits’ or the ignorance of the aborigines, or 
overawing their fears by the use of instruments of death, of in* 
calculable ierrur, the strangers gradnally established themselves, 
increasing the work of d<\struction with the increase of their 
strength. Tlie tide, of civilization, for so w(j call it, fed from its 
inexliaiistihle sonn!es in Kurope, as well as liy its own means of 
aug?iient:ition, .swells rapidly and presses o»i the .stvagci. Ilt^ re- 
treats from fortiSi. to forest ; from mountain to mountain; hoping, 
at every remove, he has left enough for liis invader, and may en- 
joy in ]K'ac(' the new abode. Hut in vain ; it is only in tlu^ grav(', 
the Iasi ri'heai of man, that he will fiiul repose. li(‘ recedes be- 
fore llic swelling waters; the ciy of his coin]dainl heconu^s more 
(listani and feeble, and .‘^oon will he heard no more, //c must 
perish. Thn <le.creo of extermination has long sinc(^ gone forth, 
and ih(* (execution of it is in rajiid progres.s. Avarice has counted 
their acix's, ami Hower their force; and Avarice anfl Tower march 
on togetlu'r to their destruction." 

The case (d the ( ■herokees is piofoundly distressing — wlioever 
may be the. wremg-doer ; whether the United States, hi promising 
what they are unable to perform, but. retaining the consideration 
and [irice of the promise; or (leorgia, in usur[)ing a power to 
wliicb she is not entitled, and maintaining it by mere strengtli: 
or both are associated and combined in the gi^ilt — it is a truth not 
to bo shaken or impaired by any argument or .sophistry, that a 
»’uinoiis wrong i.*? done to an innocent party, who has been faith- 
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ful in all their cngn< 2 ;c]ncnts ; an oppression and injustice that has 
scarcely a parallel in the history of civilized, Chrisliaii man ; of 
any p(M)ple rei!;ardinir their plijj^hted faith and lionour. I'hcse 
wron<;s cry to evc-rv ear, and knock at ev('ry lu;art for redress, 
'wlioins()('V(M* it. may hi* that is hound lo allord it. ^‘"rh(*y are/' 
says lh(' fer\'(*nt advocah* of the eoniplainaiits, ‘-'in Ihe last oxtre- 
inily ; and with them must perisli forever the lionour of tlie Ame- 
rican nann*. 'HiO faith of our nation is fatallv linked with their 
(existence. ^ ^ W e liave promised them, and they trusted 

us. "rhey have trusted us; shall they he. d(.‘orn.ved?” 


A T. H. — 7)e /> ’ Opera on Fraut e. Par A f. ( ' a sti t. 1 5 l a z l’ . 

Deuxieme Kdition. Paris: J vols. Svo. pp. 151, *112. 

In an early mimlier of this journal, we presented to our r( 3 aders 
n hri(d' sketch of the rise, and pro<j;ress of dramatic music, in llalv, 
fonndi'd [)rinci])aily on intorrnation di'rived iVom an intere'^t inii; 
work on tliat .suhjeef, wliich had issued a shoi*l timi^ prt‘vious 
from th(i I^arisian press. Ponvineed as wr* are tlial music con- 
stitutes a thimu* of jHiculiar interest to a e.oiisidi'rahle immi)e»' o!' 
the readers of tliis ^mhlication, and II ittererl at thi* kind receptior) 
which our former articles have*. receivt‘d iVnm sevi'.ral, in wlmsi* 
taste and jU(li»;me.nt, in the polite arts, \\(3 place much reliance, 
w(i would 1 ) 1 ^ willluii;, did thi' liun* and the tuate.rials at our eom- 
snaiii! pc*rniit, to p;j.ss in revi(*w, in vsuecessivi* immhers, the*, his 
tory ol dramatic music in the various sections of eontinental hht- 
rope. WlirlhiM’ or not we sh:dl ever havx* it in our pow(*r to fol- 
low Uj) this plan lo the (*\tent that mi^ht he desired or <*\pect(id, 
is a fjue.stion wi*. shall not. jireteml tt) aiiswi'r in this ])lare. Put 
in pursuance of that object, we innsl he allowed to occujiy a few 
pao-es of tlie present numhiT, witli a sketch of the origin and pro- 
i>;ressive iniprovements of the Opera in Prance. We sidix-t this 
subject, not Irom any decided preference, on onr part, of tlu*. um- 
sical school of Prance, over that of other portions of Puro]K!; 
Ihouirh, as was slated in a precedi njj;, and as 'will hr^ seem in the 
jirescnt article, Vv'e an* prejiareil to roncedii more (‘red it to it than 
Ihe English critics generally are willing to do : hut simply he- 
causo w(f cannot resist the temjitatioii of availing oursedves, with- 
out further delay, of the res(3archcs of M. Oaslil Hlaze, the tith* 
of who.sci work we have jilaeed at tlu; head of this article. 

To those who are acupiainted with Pr(*nch musical literature, 
s,he name and repLlation of M. Caslil Hlaze must he familiar. 
After receiving a classical education, and going through the 
studies requisite for admission to the practice of the law, he 
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abandoned that profession, and obtained employment in some 
of tlie bureaux of the administration. Jlut, unable to resist bis 
fondness for music, and \villin;2; to sacrifice his prospects ol jyl- 
vancemeut in a career little congenial to his taste, in order to^ try 
his fortunci in one replete with diilicultics, but lully in acconl- 
ance with the bent of his genius and his favourite studies, he ob- 
tained his releasti from the drudgeries of the bureau, settled down 
as a jirofessional musiedan, and soon after, distinguished himself 
botli by the composition of dramatic and other pieces, and by the 
adaptation, to the French stage, of scvciral Italian and (jermaii 
works. Hut? M. ('aslil Hlaze floes not command our resjiect 
simply as a musical com])os(*r. 'fhe j)r(‘S(nit volumes, as well as 
many critical notices of passing events in the musical ^vorld of tlie 
French melrojioli.s, which appear in {h[.\feuUlcfn)i.s of the daily 
papers, his Musical Dictionary, and his translation of tlu; text of 
Mozart’s ()})era, tht‘, JMurria^r. of /'V.g//ro, and other pieces, 
have led us to view him as an autlior of extensive erudition; an 
ijit(‘l!igeiit and keen critic, a correct observin', a good poet, and 
an able writer j—rjualifications, natural and acquired, wliich arc 
randy found combined, iji so remarkable a degree, in professional 
musicians. 

Jn reiV'rence to the ])rescMit work itself, it will ho sunh'ient to 
remark, that it. is dividc'd into s(iV(Tal cliapt ers, treat i/ig of tlu' va- 
rious departments into which the opera, as a whole, is divided, 
— words, music, cxpn'ssion, voice, ])arts, insirnnu'nts, tS^c., ^c., 
on each of which subjects, the author enlarges fully, and presents 
many inti'restiiig ami pi(/ii(nif observations. As he liimself re- 
marks, the work is not addressed to j)rofe>sion:il coinjioscrs and 
maiditc musicia/is, hut to Hu* public at largx' ; — to lliosi' amateurs, 
who, though jiassionatcly fond of listening to masses, oratorios, 
concerts, and ojieras, are nevm'theh^ss uninitiated in tl\e doctrine 
or the (jxcrcise. of the art. •’‘ .Idveiy person who derives pleasure 
from, or Avhose attention is greatly attracted by, a I\ I'icai repie- 
sentation, in wliom an aria, a duet, a tmuler romance, or a myste- 
rious nochfrtKf, excites g<*ntle emotions; wlio do('s not tall asleep 
at a concert, win) stoj)s in his promenades to taste the charms of 

harmonious and brilliant military music, or of a serenade replete 

with melody ; who collects under his windows the itinerant vir- 
tuosi for whom we are indehied to Italy; who listens with de- 
light to the warbling of tlic feathered tribe ; who does not turn 
away witli contemj)! from a piana sonata, or a well tsxcciited 
violin concerto, and finally, who admits that the sublime accords 
of the Mozarts, of the Cimarosas,and the Mehuls, constitute some- 
thing dilferent from noise, botli insignificant and destitute of ob- 
ject; such an individual, wc say, may read Avith advantage, and 
perhaps with pleasure, this work, which is addrcss('d to him- It 
will direct his attention to an art which has aflbrclcd him so many 
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moments of delii^ht, and will, by explaining the means and tlie 
results of flint art, pavci the Avay for still greater enjoyments.’’ 

The word opera was borrowed by tlui FreFieh from the Ita- 
lians. Tt sigiiilies irorL'^ and was originally (‘injiloyed hy the lat- 
ter to designate a lyrie tirnma, beeausc^ this kind of musical jier- 
formanee was regarded hy them as the most important musical 
work that could he made, liy the Frencli it is made use of to 
signify both the theatre at whicli the musical pieces are per- 
formed, and those pieces llie.mselves. From this d()ii()le siiiiiica- 
tion it follows, that the word opera <lo('S not convey to tlu^ mind 
the idea of something sjieoiiic ; that it has not a real and distinct 
meaning. The name of Academy of ?vlusic, which is even at 
pres(Mit gi\'en to one. of the opera houses ot* Paris, though mure 
jiompoiis, is not more correct ; for such UksiIics, whatever lhe\ 
may have been formerly, arc certahiiy not academies now. ddiat 
of fheulra of arfr^ which was at out; tiim^ (unployed, would, ac- 
cording to ]\T. Jouy, lie morti proper, as ap|>lied to the. honst*. ils(df ; 
wliile the word AlelndrfDne^ which has Ixa'ouKi ridiculous from 
the improper apjilication that has been made ot' it, wmdd Ije ap- 
propriately used to designate a kind of lyrical jiroduct ion, tin.* 
action ot which is sung whih* the musit* dii‘(*cts tlu‘ jiantoniimc. 
lliU. be the impropi'Iely of the word what it ma\ , we shall, iii 
ronlonnity with common usage, the word lijiera to signify 
musical dramatic com jiosit ions, while, to jn*e\(;nt misundt rstaiKl- 
ing, we shall designate the building at which thost; pieces are 
performed, hy the simple word theatre, or hv tin* two words 
oj)ora luuist?. 

1Te o])era lias been defined by Ronsst^aii, a dramatic, and ly- 

ric poribrmanre, in which arc comhitied, in llio roi)n*st‘iitalib(i 

of an inijiassiomal action, all the charms of th(‘ fnu- arts; and tin; 
object of which is to excite, hy th<‘. aid of agreeahh^ smisatlons, 
both interest and illusion, it has hemi said to (ajjisi>T. <if an cj)i- 
sode drawn from an Imroie, eoinic, or pastoral poem, arrangc.d 
for the stage, and brought into action liy the aid of poi lrv, mu- 
sic, choregrajiliia and painting. “ Par la jiocsit*,’' coiitimies the 
citizen ol (leneva, ‘mjii jiarle Pesprit ; p;ir la imisicjiie a rorcille; 
})ar la peinture aux yeux : et le tout doit se reimir jionr omouvoir 
Ic co ur vX y port(;r a la. fois la meme impression [lar divers or- 
ganes,” It follows from this, as J\l. l)e ,louy has remarkial, that, 
as a dramatic, work of this nature must coinliim*. an assemblage*, 
of the prtestiges — ejf the illusions of all the. arts, it can oiih he 
])roduced by tlie concourse of the various talents which contri- 
bute to its creation, if not in an equal, at liN'ist in a r(‘([uisit(! and 
well defined proportion. With a view to point out in a few 
words the part wln 3 ,li each of the aforesaid arts must he made to 
play in th(^ vast composition in question, it is said that the poet 
is charged witii inventing and .sketching a design of the general 
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))lan of Ihc work; that the composer must, by adding strength to 
the melody of the language, enhancing the iorce of the impres- 
sions, and increasing the energy of the sentiments, complete tlie 
music commenced ])y the ])oet; — that the choregrapher, (and fey 
that term is understood not only the director of tlic ballets,, but 
more particularly the individual who directs the movements of 
the masses and llie ensemble of the pantomime,) must distribute, 
and must infuse animation in the groups, and enliven, by the aid of 
all tlie illusions of his art, the moments of repose of the scene, with- 
out losing sight, however, of the princij)al action of the play ; final- 
ly, that the scene jiainbu' and the decorator must fix or locate 
as it were the thouglits of the spectators, by the rcpnisentatioii 
and arrangement of the. material objects, which ri'.alizo to the 
eyes the dreams and the pleasant deceptions of the imagination. 

We have neither space nor leisure to enter here into a detail- 
ed examination of all those points — to weigh careJ’ully the de- 
gree to wliicli each of the arts we have alluded to, contributes 
towards the construction of an opera; and must therefore content 
ourselves with calling the attention of onr readers principally to 
the musical department of that species of composition. 

Before proccaiding io ihc histor}’ of the Opera in France, M. 
Castil Blaze devotees a few pages to a sketch of the state of dra- 
matic music in oldcm times, and remarks, somewhat in contradic- 
tion to the views advocated in a former volume of this Journal, 
that the ancients were not accpiainted with the ojiera. ISevcrthe- 
less, he adds, that they cultivated all the arts which constitute its 
elenienls, and employed thesci arts in scctiii*, re})i*esentations. He 
admits, tor example, tliat their trngedif‘S had oveuMures, dances, 
choruses, scenery, and tint the dialogue was recited in accord- 
ance witli the laws of Melopia:—- that having announced the 

play, and regulated the time of the danci?, the music sustained the 
choruses during the cut re acts, hut adds, that this measured de- 
clamation had not the variidy of intonation of even the ri'cilative 
of tlie j)niseiit day. But notwithstanding our grtail respect for 
the auUiorily of M. ('astil Blazi*. on all subjects connected with 
the opera, we must beg leave to retain the ojiinion we formerly 
expressed in relation to Greek and Homan dramatic music. For, 
independently of the reasons we adduced in supjiort of that opin- 
ion, it appears to us that scenic rcjireserilations, in which all the 
elements of the opera are employed ; — trageilies that have over- 
tures, dances, choruses, the dialogues of wliich are recited agree- 
ablj^ to the laws of JMelopia, and which are represented on 
theatres provided with scerierv, approximate much in their na- 
ture, if they are not ideiitieal with what we now denominate 
operatic performances. 'Fhe mere circuiUvSlance of tlie measured 
declamation of the (i reeks, not being so varied in respect io into- 
nation as even the modern recitative, is no argument against this 
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view of the subject; since all we can reasonably infer from that 
fact is, that the doclamatioii of the ancients was more monotonous 
than the recitative ; and certainly not that it differed from the 
latter in its very nature. 

He next speaks of the blighting effects pioduced on music by 
the irruption of the northern barbarians; — of the (miigralion 
to Italy of the musicians, painters, and poets, fleeing from ('on- 
stantinoplc after the conquest of that city by the Turks in 1430; 
— of the origin of the religious drama; — oftlie commencement 
of lyric representations; — of the efforts made by St. Philip di 
Neri to oj^posc tJie latter, by the establishment of Miat kind of 
musical performance at j)rcscnt known under the name of Ora- 
torio \ finally, of the n'vival ami progress of the opera in Italy, 
from the time of Polician to that of Muntv.vrrde and Caralli 
But as w(‘ have entered fully on most of these topics in a former 
volume, and as they are not strictly connecterl with the object of 
the present, article, we shall not dwell upon them in this place. 

Kven so late as the idosc’: of the sixtcanith cmitiiry, the opera, 
such as it already existed in Italy, had not found its way into 
rrnncc. The only scimic representation then in vogiK' ij) that 
country, consisted of ./>V///c/.v, in wliich dialogues and recitations 
succeeded alternately to the <hince. Ihit these halhds were com- 
posed without th(i least approach to taste, and without any regard 
to the laws by which the drama was already in some measure 
regulated. Nor does it ap])ear that any change of iinj)ortance 
was effected in resjiect to the plan on which tliose pieces were 
constructed, until ^he. ai-rival in France of BaUhasarlnU who was 
sent thither to Catherine <!c Me'dicis, hy Marshal de Brissac, at 
that period the Co\t!rnor of Piedmont. Balfhasarini, who suh- 
vsequently assumed the name BeaaJoijeiix^ was appointed one 
of the valets ile chamhre of the (iueen, and intrusted with the 
management of all tlie court ballets, festivals, and concerts. In 
15^1, Ik? composed, by order of the Queen, and in conjunction 
with Beaulieu and Salmotiy music teachers to Henry HI., and 
Bail Itoiisard, a comic, ballet on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Duke of .Toycust*, which, for thi? s))lendour of the decorations, 
•and the grandeur of t lie musical elfects, cxceeried by far all that had 
been heretofore attempted in Franca?. BaTf, who enjoyed the ad- 
vantage over his musical colh'agues in France, of liaviug wit- 
nessed the r(;pn?sentaliou of oper;is at Venice, and who to his 
musical Ulent united one for poetry, conceived the praiseworthy 
project ol introducing that kind of performanca* in his ivativc 
country. In arc.onhmci? with this inte.ntion, he. composed several 
dramas in metrical verses, a measure fre(}uentlv nstal hy llie an- 
ciimts, and which he considered as more favourahJ(i liian any 
other to the ailaptation of music. J laving next set these dramas 
to music, he caused them to be perfouned at his own residence, 
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where he was often honoured with the presence of King Charles 
IX. and his successor Henry III. Such was the success of llaif, 
that there is little doubt, as our author remarks, that had circum- 
stances ])ermitted him to persevere in his enterprise, he would 
have finally established an opera worthy of the name at l^aris. 
ilut the civil wars having broke out in France at that period, a 
complete stop was thereby put to the amusements of the court. 

From this ])criod to the year 16 15, no attempt was made in 
France to revive the opera. In that year, however, the Cardinal 
Mazarin, ever anxious to devise means of amusement for his 
royal mastef Louis XIV., then a mere stripling, ordered a lyric 
comedy, Iji Finta Pazza. com|)osed hy Julius Slrozzi^ to be 
performed in the presence of the king and of the (juecn dowager. 
But between this play and the operas of our own times, the dis- 
tance in respe(*t to dramatic, regulations and to decorum, will be 
admittcid to be considerable, by tliose who arc apprized of the 
fact, that tb(‘. first ac.t terminated by a ballet of INlonkeys and 
Bears; — the second by a dance of Ostriches, and tlie third by an 
piilrv of Parrots. 'Two y(*ars after the performance of this gro- 
tescpie. play, Zurlino hrought forward two ojieras, Jai Finia 
Pazza aiui IJ'Orfeo: both of which wine performed by a com- 
pany of Italian actors and musicians who Jiad been invited from 
Italy by the Cardinal, 'rids performance jiroduced clfecls so un- 
exampled and unexpected, owing to tlie s])leiulonr of the sceniirv 
and decorations, the charms of the music and the rapidity of the 
changes, that it was re])cated at the festivals given on thi; occa- 
sion of the marriage of Louis XIW 

The success obtained by tliu.se Italian musical jiurfonnam^es, in- 
spired the desin? of adapting the Frcneli langii.age tn the same spe- 
cies of composition, and to a certain extent the task appeared of 
easy execution, .since tlic theatre, the. machiniTv, and tlie decora- 
tions, ivldcli had heiui made use of already, eould serve for the 
contemplated performances. But, as a theatre, as inaehinciy and 
ilecorations, do not alone coiistituti! the reijuisitcs for an opera, 
and as .singers and syiujilioidsls are indispensably necessary, it 
was at first feared that an obstacle to the success of the project 
would be at once encountered, owing to the dilliculty of assem- 
bling a sullicicnt number of such jierforuicrs. The idea of the 
paucity of these, combined with the jircjudico already prevail- 
ing, relatively to the inujiplicahility of the French language to 
music, retarded, for some lime, the execution of tlfli pnijcct. 
At last, however, an individual was found, bold enough to en- 
counter all the difliculties, real or presumed, which were tluiiight 
likely to baffle the attemjit. This individual, whose nniiic was 
Perrin, was, strange as it may now appear^ an Abbe. Having 
written a pastoral, the intrepid ecclesiastic, who seems to have 
preferred the theatre <o the church, had it set to music by Cambert, 
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and caused it to be performed in a private house at Fssy. The com- 
plete success obtained by this piece, both in j)rivate performances 
ar\d in those wliich took place in the presence of the court at Vin- 
cennes, alforded considerable gratification to the Frencli people 
generally, as it enabled them to jicrceivc that they could possess 
a lyric drama of lluur own. M. (kistil JJlaze remarks, in refer- 
ence to this piece, that the music was admired, though more par- 
ticularly the sweet melody of the (lutes, which the musician had 
skilfully contrived to blond with that of the violins ; and that if we 
have regard to the ]>eriod at which the jiioce was first ]M.“vfonned, 
wo ought to consider the addition ol‘ the flute to the violin — at 
that time the onlv instrument employial in the orchestra, in the 
light of a bold innovation, the iin(‘xpect.ed effects of wliich re- 
minded every one of those attributed to the former by the (irccian 
historians. 

Encouraged by theii* siicec'ss, Perrin and Painhtu't united in the 
composition of .^yr/V/;?e, tlu! pi'rformance of whieli was, however, 
retarded, in c*onsef|iieiice of the death of Ma/arin. A short time 
previous to this event, the Tolson I^ifr^ written l)y (h)rneille, 
was performed at the chateau of the Marquis de Sonrdvac^ and a 
new Italian company recently arrived at Paris, got up in a style 
of much magriificc'iice the opera of Ercole ^ IJuf the 

first of these pieces was not re])eated, and the latter, fiioiigh bet- 
ter ])crformed than could have been done by the French actors, 
did not producij as much (diect as had been obtaimal from Orfeo ; 
— a taste for French words having already begun to prevail ; and 
the national pride oiierat.ing against Italian and in favour of 
French operatic music. In 1660, Perrin solicili'd and obtained 
permission to establish acadcmiii.'s of music appropriated to tin* 
piihlic perform;! lice of dramatic compositions. lint, as it was 
found that the city of Paris alone could not. supply a suflicient 
number ol actors and orchestral performers, several musicians 
were obtained from the provincial cathedrals, wlio, in con junction 
with the lyrical actoi-s wJiom an experimici^ of t(;n years had suf- 
(icicntly trained to the duties of their profession, constituted a 
company of no mean capacity. Perrin established his reheai\salvs 
at the Hotel de Nevers, while a theatre suited for his exhiliitions 
was in YJ^'^’pJwatlon. At length the newly organized company 
commenced thedr perforinaniavs with tlu^ opera of Poimnie — the 
first French production of fh(? kind evi;r nqiresented in jiiiblic. 
The words were furnished by P(UTin — the music by (Lambert — 
while the ballets w(;re got up under the direction of Ih^auchamp. 
If we may credit the writers of the times, the music of tliis ojicra 
was successful ; but the text gave general dissatisfaction — the 
poet having, in imitation of his Italian compci^rs, supplied the 
musician with detached scenes, and having written the whole in 
the most contemptible style. Nevertheless, in spite of these im- 
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perfections, Ptmione. was performed with unabated success dur- 
ing eight consecutive months. 

Not a long lime (da])se(l, however, hc^fore a dispute arpso 
‘hetween Perrin and tlic Marquis de Sourdenc, who had been in- 
trusUid by him with the arrangenirmt of the mechanical part of 
th(i decorations, a department in which he attained considerable 
reputation. On account of this misunderstanding, Perrin was 
dispossessed of the establishment he had been at the pains ot 
terming, and was succe(‘ded l)y l^is o]n^>onent. l\hc new mana- 
ger (Miiployed in the capacity of ])oct, an individual of the name 
of Gilbert, Vho furnished a pastoral for wliich composed 

the music. 'The latter, wlio was now but commencing ids career 
as a musical composer, a?i(I wlio snl)s(,‘fjucntly rose to considera- 
ble eminence in bis prof{‘ssion, obtained, soon after the represen- 
tation of the pastoral to wldcii we have alluded, through the pro- 
tection of Madame de Monit'.spmi, a Iransfm* of the privilege pos- 
scss(‘d by Perrin. Having jlone diis, he dismissed Gilbert, and 
leaving Soiirdeac and Ids associates, establislicd another theatre, 
where, in a lu'w opera of his own compositii»n, Xc.v Fe/pfi 

de VJlmnttr el de. liacchus^ written by Qninault, was performed 
— the king and many of the courthu’s and of the nobility taking 
j)arl in tlie balhd. A sliort lime «aftcr, (-iiiinaulU wlio, in confor- 
mity witli an engagement he bad entered into with l.«ulli, wrote 
most of the poems the latter set to music, furnished the textvS of 
two operas, Cadmus and Mccste^ both of which were well re- 
ceived. 

In the year lfJ73, Lulli transfornHl his establishment to the 
theatre of the Pahus Jloyal, vacated by the death of Moliere. He 
took considcrahle pains in instructing his orchestral j)er formers, 
and increased tlic dilliculties of his accompaniments, in propor- 
tion as the j)Owcrs of tlio. former to exe.cutcj them, augmented. 
T^ulli is generally regarded as the first who fairly introduce.il wind 
instruments, as well as wlial arc called iustrumimts of percussion, 
in tJic opera — the violin being the only one, with the exception 
oi the flute, which, as we have seen, was made use of by Cani- 
berl, that was commonly resorted to. He was the first to make 
a judicious employment of dissonances, thereby in an cflicacious 
manner avoiding in Uis music Ihal insipidity and languor so oon- 
spicuous in the compositions of his predecessors. He imparted 
also a due degree of im])orlanee to the diilerent parts of the or- 
chestra, and (lid not restrict the function of the latter, as was done 
formerly, to a simple melody performed by the first violin, and ac- 
companied by the rest of the performers. Kven by those who find 
most fault with his music generally, it is admitted, that his mc- 
lody, though too simple aud often monotoifous, was pure — that 
his harmony, though meagre, was correct — that his accompani- 
ments, though too transparcnl and feeble, bore a great relation 
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with the subject — and tliat his recitative, though monotonous in the 
extreme, and often highly incorrect in intonation and modulation, 
was much preferable to all that had heretofore been heard, and 
even to the recitative of many of his successors. To Lulli also we 
must refer another important innovation — the introduction of fe^ 
male dancers on the stage ; their parts having heretofore been in- 
trusted to individuals of theotlier sex, decked in female atti it.. 

Lulli, ever inUmt on pleasing the king, was appointed by the 
latter superinlendciit of his music, and after furnishing, besides 
the operas we have mentioned, TVicacc, JjC Carnaml, 
lsis<i Psyche., Ih'Ilcrophon^ ProserpinCy Le Trlomphc de L^a- 
moxiry PersvCy Phuctoiiy ^dmadisj PohiiuL L^Idyllc de la paix 
e.t Vlglogiic de l \xsai(lesy Le temple de Pa\j\ n lrmide — the 
best of his works, the music of twenty ballets for the king, and 
of several of the plays of Moliere, besides some jiieces for the 
church, terminated his c.arecir as a dramatic composer, in 1(187, 
with Jlciset Galathlcy aluu-oic pastoral in thriuj acts, and died the 
same year, at tin', age of li fly-four. From all we have said of I^iulli, 
it may be inferred, that in*, was undouhtetlly a man of talent ami 
of taste, and rendered a signal s(;rvice to French music by the 
introduction of Italian melody, such as it existed in his time, as 
well as by the modiiications lie introduccal in the orchestral ac- 
(!ompanimcnts, to which we have alluded. Judging, hovvev(;r, of 
his operas, with ears accustomed to the music of the nineti'enth 
century, they cannot he considered otherwise*, than as meagre* 
(!omj)Ositions, evincing little of the inspiration of g(*nius. 

Lulli was succeeded by (Umypi'Xf, Deslonehesy Monte.elab\ 
and Lulandcy who, though distinguished at the time by llicir com- 
positions, were fur from ecpialling their master. Many operas, 
which have now sunk into a merited oblivion, were j)crformed 
between lf)87 and 1733, the period at wliic.h Rameau commenc- 
ed his career by the composition of Jlippolile el .Irieie. If the. 
success of LuJli had been striking and incontestable, that of Ra- 
meau, vvliose style bore little if any resemhiaiice to lliat of his 
great predecessor, was, though pm’haps more gradual, not less 
decided. Hetween Ids partisans and those of Lidli a controversy 
now arose ; hut after raging for some time It subsided, and tin*, 
triumph of Rameau, who had in the meanwhile produced Castor 
arid Pollux y and several other operas, was admitted to be com- 
plete. lie reigned long in undisputed possession of the lyric 
scene, notwithstanding the real but ephemeral successes of Mon- 
donvillCy Rebely Francoiury Mourety BcrLoriy and a few more. 
Indeed, our author is perfectly justified in remarking, that of all 
the patriarchs of the French opera, J^ulJi and Uameuu are the 
only ones who.se names have retained their original celebrity ; for 
whenever the subject of the history of French dramatic music, dur- 
ing the latter half ol’ the seventeenth and the commencement of 
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the eighteenth centuries, is canvassed, the contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors of these celebrated composers seldom present 
themselves to the mind, unlcssin reference to some particular point. 

. Rameau, who thought that the charm of all music resided 
in harmony, could not endure the music of the Italian school, 
and confessed, that what were considered the finest arias of Leo, 
Da Vinci, Pergolcsc, and Tomelli, were sulTicient to drive liini 
out of the room in which they were performed. Hence the lit- 
tle attention he paid to melody, and the decided preference he 
gave to harmony, which he sometimes used without the least 
judgment, ^^hat he was a great harmonist does not admit of 
the least doubt ; for while his countrymen were criticising his 
claims to preeminence in every department of music, and even 
in the one in ipiestion, his works on composition were lauded, 
commented upon, and perfected, by Jllhrcchts- Herder, Bach, 
Fitsh, Kirnher^ei\ Marpuri^y Matfheson^ and other composers 
and tlieorists of more or less celebrity. Rut our business now is 
with Ihe claims of Rameau as a dramatic com])Oser, not as a har- 
monist. It appears to us, from the specimens we have seen of Ra- 
nieiui’s dramatic music, and from all we have read on the subject, 
that tlie judgment formed of that composer by Rousseau, in his cele- 
brated letter to (irimm, is more impartial, freer from exaggera- 
tion, and more correct, than any other we are acquainted with. 
Rous.seau, in the outset, accuses Rameau with not always seem- 
ing to have und(M\stood the words on which he undertook to com- 
pose music ; a circumstance which led him into the commission of 
many inconsistencies. I le remarks further, that ‘Mhoiigh often su- 
])eriur to J^uIIi in point of cxpres.sion, lie was inferior to Jiim in 
wit and intelligence. Wc must admit him to have been a man of 
great talent — who possessed a great deal of fire, and a highly 
sonorous head (tele bien soniiante) — to have had a consummate 
knowleflge of harmonic inversions, and of all the circumslanccs re- 
quired for the production of dramatic etlbct — a groat deal of art in 
ajiprepriating to himself, ornamenting, and embellishing the 
ideas of otJiers, and modifying liis own ; but Iittl(‘ facility in in- 
venting ncAv ones; to have had more dexterity than fecundity, 
more knowledge than genius, or at least a genius smothered by 
too much learning, but always force and elegance, and very fre- 
(luently fine melodies (chants.)” His recitative, continues Rous- 
seau, is less natural hut more diversified than that of l^ulli. It is 
admirable in a small nundicr of scemes, bad in almost evory other. 
He was tiie first to compose elaborate symplionies — was versed in 
a knowledge of details and in the art of contrasts; yet at the same 
time, no one has been less successful in imparting to his ojieras 
that degree of unity which is so desirable in works of tlie kind ; 
and he is probably^ the only composer who hasYailed in eonsiruct- 
ing a good work out of .many fine detached pieces. 
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Kt uniques 

IvKpriinet, ot iiiolles imitabitur xre capillos ; 

In h lix oporis sunimii, cjuia ponrre tolmn 

Ncsckt. — Ihr. J)e Jlrt, Poet. v. o2. 

It must be remarked, that this judgment of Kousscau was form- 
ed in 17/53. Mill we return to the success of Raimaiu, and to the 
events wliich succeeded shortly after. On these subjects the fol- 
lowing extract from the work before us, will be read with plea- 
sure, as conveying interesting information. 

“Onocoutait ;ivoc Ininsport les accords du nouvcl orphee ; ct Ics amateurs 
parisiens ne pouvaient iinai^incr qii’il y cut nnc melodic |)]ns ai^i'cable ipiecelle 
tics airs (le C(:s!(n\ el mie harmonic plus cmiiicnimcnt diamali(ji'ic tjiur cellc do 
ses cliaMirs. C’elalt iin dellre nniverscl ; on louchait aiix homes de I'art, grace, 
an talent dc lluneaii. 

“Dans le ])ay.s dcs illusinns, 11 n’est pas ran* dc voir iin n^agic'cn terrible tom- 
ber sous le churme trimc fcii aimahle at scduisanlc. Dc.s chantciirs vlmuis d’lla- 
lio sc Font entendre, et Ic prestige est di-^sipc. Lapnrete dcs contpo.silions qu’ils 
i xccutcnl, dcs accords mclodicux ct simples, des trails d(U’d relegancc egalc 
la suaviuS, font un contraste ])i((»iunl avec lalourdc psalmotlic dii rccitalif, les airs 
bizarres et einpbatiqiies do Kamcau, el les hurlemens de ses (‘.hojurs. Les bouf- 
fons ilaliens rcprcsenlent, ])ciidanl les dix huit inoisde lenr sejoiir ;i Pari.s, doiize 
operas des plus grands mailres de leiir ecole, t(‘Is qiu* la Serm PfidronUy tie Per- 
golcsc il Paratdgio, dc .lomelli ; t Pia^L^ialori de Leo, &c. Voilii de nnuveaii la 
guerre allumCc. Les partisans dc faillv cl ceux de llaincau, jiisqiu s aims cu 
opposition, sc ligtieiit conlre Penneini coinmun, ct coml)aUent valllamment 
pro ark e.t fock, Les champions se rassernhlent lotis les soirs a Popera, et cha- 
cun diJnigre ce tp»i fait jjumer tic phiibir .son atlvcr.salrc. r.<'s hrochorcs les pam- 
phlets se succedent avee rapidltc; ce))entlant, cojnme les hons mots, les quoli- 
hets, les ^pigrammes, fiirenl les seulcs arnjes dont cn so servit, il n cut [)oint 
de sang repaiidii.” 

The Jtaliiins, to wliorn ridcrcncc is made in tin; preceding (*x- 
tract, arrived at Paris in the month of August 1 752, and continue.d 
to perform, at the ojiera hnnsi*, until March 1 754. In the course 
of thc.se twenty months Ihi’y aeled twelvi; optu’as ; 1'^ /^a Srrra 
padroiui., by Perij^ff/esr ; 2'^ Gioca I ore^ l)y ()rla}idino\xu{\ others; 
3° Tl 77iucsf.r<) di lansica^ l)y several comj)osers ; 4'^ La full a 
caineria^ hy ^dltvUa : 5^ La dutnia Sxipcrha^ by s(;ver:d ; 

La Scaltra Governalrice, by Cocehi ; 1/ Cinc.se riaipafrhi- 

iOy by Se/lelll ; La Zin^^arUy by Uinalda ; fP (rli ^ Irtii^ia- 
ni arricchiti.^ l)y I At I ilia ; UP // Paralaa^itt, by domelli ; 11” 
Berioldo in Corle^ by Ciainpi; 12 ” / dttij^^ialori., by Leo, 

Rousseau informs us, in his Confessions, that although the 
whole company was liad, and the orchc;stra destroyed, by the in- 
competence of all its members, the elfects of every piece they 
attempted to execute ; yet these performanc(;s did infinite in- 
jury to the Frcncli oj)era. The two comj)anies played on the 
same nights, and the Italian pieces, when thus h(;ard in compari- 
son with the French, contribuhui in a wonderful maniu.q' to re- 
fine the ears of the andienc.e, and render t.liem sensible to the 
charms of true melody. So evident was the improvement in the 
taste of the people, that after a few representations the French 
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opera was liardly listeiifMl to. When the Italians had done, the 
«!i;r(^:it majority of lh('. :iiidi(.Mie(^ left the theatre, so that it was lonnd 
necessary, in order to insure attendance on the Frcncli })erlorjn- 
ers, to change', the order of the represcmtal ion. TIuui eommeiiced 
the war, ineiitione<l in tin; above extract, a wai’ certainly^ as ridi- 
culous as the onii that liad been wajj;ed between the partisans of 
Lulli and Ivaineau, now lea;a,u(‘.d lojjjethcr to ojtposc the intruders, 
and whicli, as (iriniin inlorins us, occupied the attention of the 
public to the exclusion of the disj)utes of the Parliament of Paris 
with the Court, and its exile to Pontoisc. 

“'I'oMl I'iiris,” says lioMssc-rnf, “sc tlivisa cn cleiix parti plus ccliaiift'cs qiie s’il 
sc fut cl'unc allairc (Pclat uu tic rcllj^ion. J/un, plus puissant, plus iiom- 
l)i’cu\ c()mp(t>«.' tli s t;ran<l‘-, ties riches ct Oi s tcninics, suutcnait la nuisitpic tVan- 
raisc j I’anu t , plus \it‘ plus fii r, plu-» cnthousiaslc, ctoit compose ties vrais con- 
nalsseuis, ties 5;ens a talents, <les iioiriines ilc i;euie. Son petit pclotoii sc ras- 
sembloit a I’opcra, sous ia h.i;e tic la reinc. 1. ’autre parvi rcmplissaii tons Ic 
lestc (III parterre, el. tie la salle ; niais son t‘io\er pimcipal (-tail sous la loi^c da 
N'oila (l*uu ^■lnrt•nt res iioms tK' parlis ccl<*bre.s duns ce terns la, dc coin (hi 
(‘(0 ct •!■., dc la rcinr. La dispute eii s’amniaiil, jiroduisit dcs brochures. 

*’oin du roi vr'idut ]jlaisanter ; il tut inorjuc pur Ic Fvtit Prnphetc ( Hochmi.scli- 
hrodu 0 il voulul se nicler dc raisonner ; it 1‘ut ccrasc j)ar la Lctlre sur la musupic. 
fra)iri/i\'^e ; ces deux petits edits, run dc (iriinni, Taulrc demui, sont Icssculsqui 
surviv(‘Mt, a relic (iucrellc ^ Unis Ics avilrcs s(;nl tlcjCi morts.’* 

liUereslin^ ;i.s il would be to investigate, by a reference to the 
wriiei^j of llie period, and by an eMuninalioii of the coinposilioiis 
then in ^'oo;ue, the condition of llic opera in France, we arc coni- 
ptdleil to abstain, by llu; fear of extending this article hiwond its 
jiroper limits. Ihtt while doing this, we must be jiormitted to 
remark, that those who are aware of the mtdaneholic cast, the 
slowness anil monotony of the old French je.c.it alive, — of its 
anah^gy indeed with llu; canto fermo of the iduirch ; wlio arc 
apprized of the fashion existing at that lime of introducing trills, 
cadimzas, and ])ortamentos, in almost every measure of every 
Sjiec.ies oi vocal music; who are aware of the iiiterminLdilc hmglli 
ol tlie arias, oi the toiu; of lamentation in wliiidi these pieces were 
sung— of tlm insipidity and uninspiring nature of tlie words 
on which they were composed — of the length and monotony 
of the monologues — of the total neglect in the composers, per- 
lormers and singers, of tlie laws of rhythm — of the comj)lctc 
absence ot expression in the melody, and of the liltle regard that 
was paid to llte adaptation of tlie latter to the simse of the poetry ; 
those, we rejieat, wlio are aware of these circumstances, and who 
compare these trails of the Fre.ucli music of the jieriocf in (pies- 
tioii with thosi^ by whicli the Italian music was even then dis- 
tinguished, w ill ha\e no dil'licidty iu joining in a sciilimciit simi- 
lar to that adopted by the individuals who assembled *‘in the 
corner of the Que.eir’' — and who denied, as Rousseau had done, 
to the French music of tliose days, the least claim to a prelcr - 
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cnccover, or even ctiualily with, the iiuisic of the contemporary 
Italian school. 

•But whalever i7iay have been the impcrlections of the French 
iTiiiS’ic, Rameau triumphed a second lime, and tin' Italians were 
compellc'd to return home in 17 oI. \e\ ertheless, a> M. (-astil 

Blaze remarks, the l)low was si ruck, and the laurels obtained by 
so decided a victory could not cure the Frencli psalmody ol the. 
wound that, liad becai indicted upon it. Tin? Minateurs ol fine, 
music, who had listened to the melody ot tin': (lalujipis, the 
the Per«;ole.<i‘s. and tlie .lomellis — and wlu) liad h'arnt to aj)])j*e- 
ciato their beauties, were ineonsolahh' at the loss fliey had sus- 
tained by the de}jartiire of the Italian singers. To (M)mp(‘nsatt^ 
them in some measure lor this loss, Homans translated into 
Frencli verse, the ])oem of the Servd putirnna of Per^desi*, and 
had this opera performed at thr‘ Italian theatre, wluuc lli(‘ prinei * 
pal parts were sustained by Madame Favari and h\ Roehard, who 

had both heretofore distinuiuished themselves in ihe low farces 
exhibited in that estahlishmeiit. 

In this way it was, that the eomic opera - *a sj)eci('N of lyri(' 
representation jicculiar to the F nmeli, and on the e\eiusivc posses- 
sion of which tliey attacli eonsidcrahic* ini[)orlan(‘»‘, was created. ' 

But before proec'ctlinii; any further in this iiKjiiirv, it will he 
proper to exjilaiu in a brief manner the ilitlirrences that exist h('- 
tween the two kinds of operas in France, as well as between 
the opera strictly sjJeakin^•, aufl that sort of lyric representa- 
tion wiiich the French denominate N aiidevillcx In Italy tlu'i’e 
exist two kinds of operas — tlic opera seria and tlie opera hulfa. 
In the lirsi, as the name imjiorts, sidiji^cts of an heroic and 
serious charactiM’ arc .selected ; while in tlie secoml, only such as 
an^ ol a difienml and comic kind, eitlun- lhrouii;houl the wlioU', 
piece and in all Hh! parts, or merely in some jiojtion of it, are 
repi'esented. In f'rama^, there are also, as w(! iiav(‘ .''latt’d, two 
kinds of operas — the gram! and the emnie. In tlui first, tin; whoh' 
])iece, a.s is tin; case in hnljj varieti(‘.s of flu* Italian oj>era, is smoj;, 
either in the fonyi of arias, du( 4 ts, trioSy choruses, v^^c. — or eN(‘ in 
that of recitative. In the comie opera, on tlie (’<intrarv, the mu- 
sic i.s inteiTujitcal by sjjoken dialoj^ues or conversations, instead of 
recitatives. It wouhl [jrohalily he impo.ssihh^ to discovc'r a satis- 
factory reason for the adoption of these names, inasmiKih as comic 
suhjccts,pare sonuitirnes .sehaded for the theme of j^raiid ojieras, as 
in the ('omte Ory, for example ; while some of a sm iou.s cast, as 
in Joseph, con.stitut<; the liasis of IIk! play in comic opciras. But 
as they are consecrated by ionj^‘ usage, they continue to prt> 
vail. "I lie diflerence existing between tlie eomic opera and tlie 

* It is proj)cr to remark, that, the Italian (Operatic sin^fcrs of which mentioi! 
is made in the text, must not he confouiulcd with the comedians of the same 
nation, wl»o performed at Paris, at various j>eiiod.s, fiom l.>70 i^j 1780, 
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vaudeville .and smaller lyric dramas, is nol, al. lirst, so easily 
made out. On careful examination, however, it will be found, 
that in the Ibrnuu' the subject, selected is of a more elevated and 
dignified eharactcu*, and the action is continued in the music, 
which is itsedf of a more dignififal kind, consisting; of fine arias, 
duetts, chorus(‘s, linah's, &c. In tlicj vaudeville, on tin* contrary, 
tli(‘ subject is of a lii^ht and comic cast, .'ond tin; music consists 
ol sjuall eou])lets ami .'‘'r)no's de.tacherl fi-oin tin; |>](jt — incidentally 
inlrodinn-d, ;i.s it were, and wlfn-h will oJ'um admit (;f Indn^i; omit- 
te-d :dt(>jj;e‘l hoc, without impairing; tlif* action of tin:; plav. 

W e. liavc; .'^aid that tin* ])t'rf()rmance of tlu' translations of Ita- 
lian op(*r.js, at oiic (j 1 tlu; minor theatres, ma\ be n'iianied as the 

ori^ijj ol tin; < i>niie op( r;n l^'rbaps it wotdd Iiavi; Ijecm iiiore j)rO“ 
[>or to slai(‘, that, the inodilications e/hicli thr)-e who undertook to 
adapt tho.-e operas to the f'rench .-'tan:.", foimd it iiecessarv to 
Tuake III order to sini tjiem to tin* purposes ('file* lialian theatre, 
itnpaiied In lliem the peeiiliar Idriii and eliaractf-r wiiicli liic species 

ot lyric drama de>i<ji;naied by that iiann; now ]ne*^enls: 1n*canso, 
cjily s-N 1711, ;>'> we an* informed hv W. Dnlaiiri*, in his his- 
tory ol i'aris, li'ieri* e\i>tcd, iii that eil\, a llKSitia* ])r- irinji; that 
name, but where ot* a very different kind were jilaved. 

d'hes(‘ performance:-, wc're J 4 iv(‘n in tin* nortii IlonlevaiaN, at the, 

Foin s (/•• .S7. (iij'i/Kun. d’he < ’-t;ddi.^hment had been mncli 
per'<i*(‘ut«*d hy tin* dln‘<’ti»rs ot' tin* Linger theatre^, who Ima- 
:i;iin‘d that tlieir piivilej^es wna; infriiiiit*d. h\ llu; jierfonnances 
ill (|(i(sliun. d ids pm>ecuiiou was endea v<'-ure(l to he iwaded 
hy I’linniiii;- a'ul iiilri<;iu*. On llu* ahna'siid \ ear, the new e.'^t-i- 
hli.shmeiit (d)laiic'd the iiann* of apt n: ctitniifUtww^KX tin* Aca- 
<!eni\ ol' Music, under w hidi nauje ii:e eraml oju-ra imuse was 
UMially liesijrimP'd, ^\ a> prevailed upo;i Iti allow tin* actors at- 
tached t«> tin* lernn'r, to jii'rierm link* jiieci's ur vaude\ ii les. 
inlermi\{‘tl will) dances, (»n <*ondition, liowevor, that lln*y would 
not utter a 'iliuilc \void, e\t‘.'])l lu comhinatlon with mi!''Ic. The 
priin*ip;d \vriti'rs of the times wen* FnsiiHrj\ .iJdnn'Vtih 

and Xhutiuur Fitniri, 'rin* Miccf'^s of ihi*' esi.ihli>imu*nt was 
conijylelt*. and soon e\cilei.l the j(*alousy of tin* l*'n*ncli conu'dians, 
who comnu'iiced a perst*cnli<^n siniiiai’ fo that it iiad t'Xjierienc- 
iil from the Acadt'un of ?vlusic. ddu'se ci)im'(rians, in vir- 
tm; of tin* privi!ec;('s tliey enjoNCil, snccccili'd in prohiiiitino; tl»e 
actors of llu; comic opera house frt>m utteriui; a word, either in 
comhination with niiisii*, as they had been allowed to^lo by the 
Academy <d* Music, or otlu*rw ise. 'fhoy \vere, in consiajiienct', 
ibrci*d to restrict tiiemselvt's to ilu* performance* of paiitmnimes. 
Ibil as these attracted a crown', and as the conu'diians coiitiiui- 
<;d, on that account, to complain, the priylep* of llu* comic 
ojiera iiousi* was withdrawn aItoi 2 ;ellu*r in 1718, and the pcidorm- 
anc.es were siippr(*ssed. In 172 1, this estahlishmenf was revived, 
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and continued to [iltnict a crowd until 1 7 ir,, wlicn it was ao;ain 
edosed, in consequence of the jealousy excited in Die hiv^rv Ihea- 
Iros, by its success. In the year 17.72, liowever, it was a second 
time revived ; and shortly after, was united to Die company of 
Italian comedians, who, as we have seen, wcM’e jicrformint; at 
Paris. In cons(‘quencc of this union, thi‘ comic opera was de- 
signated by the name of Italian tln'alre, which it relaimMl even 
lom^ after the Italian pc'rformers bad nrlired. This eslLd)li,shment 
\mder\vojit, at a suh^ecjuent ])eriotl, other modiheations, of wiiich 
wc shall s])eak in lh(‘ prop(‘r place. 

In 17-77, Dnni, who bad studied In Italy, hr^an'to compose 
for tlie comic opej’a liouse, and obtaimal al fu's! I'onsiilerabh* siu' 
cess; hul J'hilidor and Mon>iti;!iy, avIi{) (bllowc'l afler, sin 

[lassed him ctmsiderablv. In 17<il, Ac lut)/ tl //■ Ft r/nh/^ A/.n 
rhassenrs cl la htilnrcj and Ac *S'o/‘c/cc wine playi*d, and con- 
tributed, in an essential dei*;ree, tog(U]jer with the n an^lal ion^ 
of the Italian oja ras wi* have ment ioned, lo idevale ll.e cliaiai n r 
of the cojiiic. op^na ;-~lhe piece-' heretfdore Likoxii iiia'Iri* lint 
name being, as we have seen, little hellc i* tiiaii vaiidevillo and 
low farces. AVhile Pliilidor aM<l .Momigny a\ e]'e thns lahonr- 
ing for the aclvanernnenl of tin' comic op^*ra, (Io>^ec and IJo- 
doljdie, niucli bettc'r known, the ibnner for his china h music and 
particularly for a hi'aMlifnl leijniem, and llu^ olhiu* for his solfegi 
and his treatise (jn aeeoni{)animents, llian for tlnn’r theiirieal 
compositions, furnislied several piee(-s to tint Ko\al Academy o( 
Music, aswtdl a< some, to tlic* llalian llH*atr(‘. IMtilnhir and Mon- 
signy also Avriite foi' the former of tiiese establishiuents, and as- 
suming llu‘ stylo ot the Italnm scinxd as the htl(:.sl lor imil.i! ion, 
atteinjited to iutnidnce. it. ihma', and tiiereby to imjn'o\e tin*, lasir 
of llicir ccjuntrvmen. Tint in lliis pi’ai.'^^ns or t li v pnq’eet ihev com 
plctc'Iy iallc-d ; lor tin* ojn-ras ol Frnvh and •Jhnr /ov/zr tjr 
ttolc(nuh\ uiiif:h tln.v eoniposc'd, in cunlorin it \' w ith that plaii, 
lhou<gii admired, piodnci'd feei)le sensatimis, tir at h*ast did not 
succee<l in overcoming the d(-ep-ro(>1ed prrjndiee'' of the admirers 
of Ramcan, and (d tin,* j>ni>lie gojjeralh , who, ihooidi willing to 
admit that tin; little Italian mnsie w’as well siiiled to llie comic 
opera, (jhslinotcly maintairn'd llial it was de.sllintc oi' grandeni' and 
energy, and hence could nev(*r sc.rve to i‘\j)i‘css tin*, pa^sioils. 

or along tini(*, llu' comic opr'ra was, as \vi* have seen, only an 
iirccwury^ hnuich ol llu* ll:ili:iii Ihealre; pierTs of iliat de.-i*ripiiou 
forming only a p;jja jq 1 ),^. jx rrnj-inances gi\'en ;il the e*'lahli‘'linienl 
in question. Hut in propo?*tion as tin- compos«‘is w ho wrote ope- 
las oftli.it kind hirm^hf-d jjM*ces of gieatci- mlen-.st, the cliaraeter 
of lli.it .spfnues ol co’iijn.)sition was raised, and its domain extend- 
ed. Tn 17t)S, (in^ry cominenci-d his career al that estahlisin 
ment, by a work of sleinle.r merit, but wbicb bon* evidimce of a 
superior and rising geifms. \\h ;,||„df- to the llnroit. of wbicb 
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Marmoiilcl fiirni.sluMl Ihc.* Tlic next year lie cstablislicd his^ 

rc])ula1 ion on a morn sc('nr(‘. fonndation, by tlu' eoinpo'^ition of 
hurt Jr and of tlio TahJrau parlani. Mdiese admirable oj)Cj*a.s 
siTvr.'d, in flio most, (.‘illeacions mannor, to elevate the eliaracter 
of tin* romie opera, and to enaldr*. it to take preeede.n(!(; ol the 
vand('.\ ilb‘s and other liu;ht pieces which were perfoi-med at \]y* 
sann' theatre. In conserpicnca* of this, tlie ac.t.oi> employed in 
t)i(‘ vandi.'ville, morliliial at. tin' s(.‘condarv importancf! to \vlii(*h 
tln'V w(Te no'xv reduced, demandecl and obtaim.'fi, alter tlie ])(tr- 
formance of th(‘ opera of tlw‘. l)eM*rtun* I)y Mnn.''i‘i;ny, whicli ap- 
])i*ared In 1 "J nfi, ])ei ijils.-<ioii to retire, and the comic, ojiera remain- 
ed in ahiiO.si compiete po.^.•M■.^.^;on of the house. 

Ifi 1771, the Xct/urr rJ , Jzf/r i)i (tVi‘U'\\ am! a ^^'ench li’a.n.s]a- 
tion ii\ (*;M]h:i’. a ot ih(‘ thiinai FtL(Jinft! ol PinutU* \N‘er<‘ |»er- 
idvfned al llu’ ^;in'ie Ihe.aire, ::iul amoi.i; tlie ojvCiMS wimd- appear- 
ed lielween llial period an.) 177n, our authm' ciies L' tnn'i dr lu 
uKti. tui and A<’/ ////.'/'''<•*, hv (iiatry. ;Ui«! I.n lldhiiUr d Iryi/ 
h\ Mmtie.i. h will not comjiort wiiii lh(‘ de^iuii of thi" artich', 
eu' wiih ll’.e limits a.-'Sii.i.ned lo it, to enter in ih'Uil on tlie merits 
or(lretr\ and Inn eonUunpoiai’ies as drannatn* i‘onij)"^<’rs, (»r on 
tile iiin^i‘'al la.^n- of jhe lime'.. }hit we enmiMi p.e"'ilie sidiject 
l)\, wilhoni I'e’uarlxinL;, that almost ever\ critic ot ih it j»e]’iod, 
.ind e\’ei! of oiir (e\\n lime, has admiiied that (Iretry. Philidor, 
md .\l oii^i.j^ii \ , hut p'li'i icolarl \ the lir>t, f'di\ mrnled iln‘ |)rai<e 
■i}ie\ from their contiunpoiMi'ics. .Many ol their pifs'es 

coinliima! eiu with swei'tJK"^.", tenderness with vivacity, 

rinw I’ontained a varielx id pa''''<iu;e.s litted lor the (•\])res>ion 
of th'* pa-^ion-., lhon‘;i'i periiaps m)i to llie deLi;ree I'etpiire*! in 
trai;i‘d'. tiiS'li'N, as Marniontel Ik»s coia'ecily stated, di<i not 
I’onipose iim.sic pniels lialian. h wa> lar Irom Iv.ivinu; attained 
that enseinidh' whii'h j)lea‘^es so miicii in tin* piaidiiotions ot the- 
:i;real co.ii po.se r.s ol’ tlial scjiool. ^ el he had a n'.)\\inj;; mido.I\ 
and a nalur’.d e\ prosjon. ills ari.«s and dnells weri‘ aiir{.*ea!,d \ 
sLelciu d. Someiiuie.s also in tlie orcliesira, lie made a very tor 
Innate empio\ numl ol instrnnitmls ; (inalls , lie pO''.se.''Sval sulh.cienl 
lash' and talent t(» com|ii'ns;ne lor soim* deiiciency in ri'.speot to art 
and senilis. If Id.s music ha«l not all tin' <'h:trm and richness wltich 
ch.nacieri/.c that of l^iccim, Sactdiinl, Palsielio, it luid the same 
rh'v 1 hiu, accent ami jirif'^ovlv. Ills o’peras were perlnrmed with 
c()n..,iderah!e ripplaci.sr i n I iern‘.;^n^ . aiul Dr. IVnnn'v, '.vhiise }udjj; 
miMit w'as assuredly lar Iroin bein*!; always iinbiassi'd by tlu' pH'- 
jndici's so nniversalU ]>re\ ailiiiu;. I’veii lo tliis day, anmuj, i.he 
ldni;li>h, in relalimi to I'rencb nm.sie and 1' reneb ei>.n}>trsi>i s - as il 
tlii'ir own (‘onid in any respeel be eonipanal to them -.’s lorced 
lo acknowK‘»li;i‘ ihal (Iretrv pos.ses.sed i 2 ;reat «n*rii, ami .spiMks in 
ibe hi;:;hest terms of some ol bis pieces — ot /a'lnirc ami .\/or, 
[>arti(’niarly - tin* nnisie of wliich he rei^arileil as ailmiralde ; — add 
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jpg ^^nycrtiirc is spinlcil ami lull oT (*lIccfiS, that, tho lit." 

tornels and olluu* ])ion‘s of symj)h()n y are lull of now ideas and 
ima«-crv, and that the acconi|)animenls are rich and inirenious. 
Itlrtrue tliat tliis |)raise— which by 1h(‘ way Dr. Dnrney has 
soimVwhat qnaliruMl hy the remarks, that llw‘ airs border too inncli 
on the old style of i^hviich music, and that tlie melody is mon* tre- 
c|ii(‘nlly Italian than iMvmdi, a sj)ecies of |)lai;iarism of wlThdi lie 
ac-^uscs all tin*, authors of comic op(‘ras — it is Inn*, we repeat, tliat 
such praise may seem som(‘w]iat (‘\a^i;(‘ral(‘d at this jjeriod ol 
musical refinement ; and tliat (Ireiry's, .Mc)o>in;n\ 's and Philidor'''^ 
music, though ri(di in melody, appears now too t rivia!, sinijih' and 
iiK'ai^re, part iciilarly in harmony; yr-l llnu’e is no (h)nl)t that 
for tlie lime at wliirh It was wrilicei it \\ as uncommonly ^ood, 
wliefhcr inad(‘ in imitation of the Italian.- or not. ll i-. e\'ij\ nt, al-o, 
tliat itoii*>;hl, as M. (‘aslil Hla/c' lia.s ver\ aptlv remai Led, to have 
convinced everv one, tliat tluMuw style ol eoinpo>l!ion wa*^ equal- 
ly suited to the. two U ric tlu'atres --tlu»se of tlie i^rand ami eomic. 
operas; in a wordi, the sa:m‘ nudo.ly wiiicli e\pi.>-ed with ve- 
hemence and jj;i'acerulne.*^> lint i^assion a:id t'mdei m-Ns oi A/or, 
could he made u>e ol‘ for poj'tr.iyiui;* the tlei'ce jeaIo(is\ (U’ io.’l.ei- 
do, and tli(' lov(‘ of his mor<‘. forlmnue ris.il, a.^ "e!! a--. If not 
better tlian, tin* monotonous j)>;i!rii(j<ly, and ihe \-j(df n: -h:-ie/.s 
whicli were slilJ rr^anied hy tin* tVe^pK'nUa »•! the ;:i ;:.d opr r.t 
house, as iIkj ii'* jilus iihra oi'nnisical eViadhejco. Ihii I he pii ju- 
diec’S on that s.'M)re were too d*.e‘p!y ruot'*:! lo '■ * rin.nwefl in a 
sliort time, and I.’^■ examples sucli as iho;,,* I’ idro vire;r\ and Id.-i 
competu’^ \V(*.re ifoleto turni.>h, Manv imli v eluals p»‘r>r\t rrd in 
iheir <.>ppo.>il i(ji. , from a vicious i.ea.c in mo>ic;d "ivk- tin 
of hnhil and had e.xainple-; ; wiiiie ollicr.^ were aciiial'Ml hx' a splrii 
of parly, oriu;ini;1 in'i; in nat:on*al pride, which induced lliem to 
preA-r tiie ju’ewiilinc’ st \ ie, nnu’e! v i^ecan-e Ji w.:s i ♦■■.•^■irdi il a^' 
oi Fi’ciicJi ori^’in, and lo rjpjiose hhat hv whi(‘h >oi//i‘ \\ (u e dr^ii 
of supplanline; the i'rench, Ijecau."!* it was ihe ohhjirinLi of a i’oia isj;ii 
country. 

I' roni wind precedes^ our readtTS will I'asiiy percei\e that .M. 
(.astil lila/,(' is (»{ (jpiniiwi, 1 hat the. .-.txleoj dramatic niu.'>ic adopt- 
ed at tlie jici lod in (pif.e.Iion, at ilie. ”;rand (Jja-ja Iioum- ot Ihu is, is 
o])fui lo tin- .severi-st eensnrt'. ^I'lii.^* opinion is lull', corrohoraled 
hy every writer in France and elsowiwre, on xvho.^i* jiidL^nienJ 
the h'.a.st reliance can he, phn'»*d, Di’. Hiiriiev, tor e\amph . w ho 
visited D.n is ahout tlvat. time, while acknow le(U';iiu; that tin- 
hrench were then ih.e, only jieojile in Innriipe, excepi lim Italian', 
who in llunr dramas had a inuaie of the.ii- r)\vn, ]a‘mark.s, with 
certain r(*.fl(;ction.s ahe^.u French ear.s — al which, hy ihe x\av, an 
KugJishinan shonhlhe llie list to sneer— that ‘Mhimseimms opera 
of Paris was still (177:;) in the trammels of Lnlli and Kaineau, 
;.uid that, every one who went thither, e.itlie.r yawned or lani;h(.(U 
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except when roused or n mused by the donees and decorations.” 

As a sp(.‘ctaoIe,” he adds, ‘"this op(Ta is often superior to any 
other in Kurojx* ; hut, as niusic^ it is below ourf/) coTintry 
psalmody, heinjj; without time, tuiui, or expressltui.” In jnstioe 
to iho Freneli, we. must he allowed to remark, that wdiile T)r. 
Burney a[)pears disposed tf) tax them with insensibility to titav^ 
tutu\ and r:r/)r(\s.sion^ lie admits that tin; kind ot music lie so 
sev(*rely criliiuses, was tlien kf'pt up hy a few in France, only 
thn}Ui;h national pride, th(i rest fraukl}' confessing that th^*y 
w(.Te asliamed (jf lh(‘ir own inn.-^ic. Persons wiio confess this alj- 
horn-nee of had music, and who ar»‘ i>;radually Iieeoniinii; admi- 
rers of other pieces, imitated from the* Italian school — decidedly 
th(^ best in l^iirojx'- -ou”;ht, a^sun‘dly, nc'va r to ha\ (i hcen tax(‘d 
with heiiii; d(‘lici(‘iit in musical (.-ars. 

IiOrs(|U(‘ ra\'eu!.deiin‘nt/' exclaims our authfir, “ et Fincre- 
didiie Stint polishes a ce point, il fml uu eou]> de tiuinerrc pour 
drehlri!!' le \oil(‘,*ou Tepee d’Ah‘\:u\dr(‘ jiour traucher Ic no*u(l 
«|iTon i;. saur.iit delier.*’ tilmdc aiipeured, and siromi: as were 
the j>hslac!('^ to th(‘ Mihstitution of a nioni natural and relined style' 
to that uhicli pr(‘vail('d at the Academy ot‘ Music, they proved 
(jf uf) a\’ail, :iiid a re\ olution, tlx- in ces>ity of which iuul, as we. 
Jiave .staled, loiii!; been tell by every indi vid'ial endowed with a 
particle of itinsjcal wa.s at Imi^th i‘|]l*cled. (iiuckVs /phi- 

i;'f'//i(\ after tin* lifst repre^onuu ion, in ^\'h^ch the audience wc-re 
taken by surprisix e\('ited a d. jrrta* of <-nt liusiasin lieret(»fore un- 
i'XvUupled in the annals of the opera, ^^’e art' not ju'epared to 
adinil tti lin‘ full extmit the ju-eteu'-lou ef (iluck aiul «.f liis 
saiis, who alVu'Uu tl th.it lie IkhI tli'-coN <'r*-d a si vie of inii>lc more 
perlectlv a jrplicuhltMliau au\’ oilier, to theatrical action — a music, 
the prineiples of wliicli .ire deriveil solely from theeternal source 
of harmonv, ami from lheintimat<* relation of onr sentiments and 
1)1' mu .seii.saf ions, — - a musi(‘ ivliich ifoes not ;i[ipi‘rt:i!n to any 
school or connti’v in parlicular, hut tin* style ot* wim'h has fieen 
adajited, hy the 'genius of the corn[)t)ser, l<i the jKi'uliar idiom of 
th(‘ l''r<*nch lani»;nac;e ; yet we are tllsposed to ri‘u;anl this celc- 
hrati'd etimjxistu-, as the creator of dramatie musiein France, and 
as tln^ more, enlilh'tl to the admiration of the musical world, as 
lie comnn-nct'tl his career in that euuntry hy the jiroduclion of a 
piece ivhieh not only retains now, after the lapse of fifly-fivc 
years, imdispiited jmssi-ssion of lln^ siau;e, but. is retjarded hy 
the most eom^ic'ti'nt jndixes as a chef (Tteuvre In'retoton' unsur- 
jiassed, if it has ever iieen lapialled, hy the greatest masters that 
France, Italw or (J(M*many, liave siiu'C ])ro(hieeil. Al. ('astil 
Blaze rmiiarks, that the blind man to whom a skilful .siirreon re- 
stores the powi'r ol’ vision, does not exiierieiTce an einofion more 
lirofound, a dcdii»;l)t. more pure, than those which mu.si have been 
experienced on hearing; the noble accents of (ihick, sncceedinji 
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to the cxtravai^ant compositions of the Krencli — and such accents, 
too! the ov(irf lire ami the first act of Ipliigenie — the niostsuhlinie 
productions wliich art and genius have as yet produced. 

“(.Ic ii’elait pas assoz,” remarks l’A!)l)c Arnaiid, a wriltT of tliat perioil, 
“d’avoircivc une rmi.si(iiic (lr:m»:iti(|ac, il fallait ik-.s acUairs, dcs elianteiirs, dos 
symj)lu)iiistes. Il Iruiiva wii orcluMiv tpii ne voyuit giierc (pic dcs ut ct dcs ri-, 
des iioircs ct des croches ; dcs assortiincns dci inannctpjins (/u’oii apjndait dcs 
clKcurs; des aetcurs dent tes uMs (^taiciit aiissi inaniincs tpic la nuisiriiR: (jidils 
cli .r.laieiit, ct les autres s’clfoivaicnt dc rccliaulfer, ii force dc bras cl de poii- 
inons line triste, ct lonrdc psalmodie ou dc froidcs chansons, rmnielhec sccmia 
son flambeau, ct Ics statues s’aihnie rent, i.es iiistrunu-ns de rorchc'^lre »lcv*in 
rent dcs voix sonsibles ipii renduient des sons loncbans on t(.*niblc-<, <pil shinis- 
s:iient touj'uirs a I’aeiion pour cn fortifier ou tui inidlijdu r Ics eflee.. I.csai*- 
lours appriieiit <|u’um‘ nuisi([ue tout u la fois pailante ct c\prisv\c, n' lXail 
besoin (Jilt' d’etre l)ien seiitlc pour entr.iincr mie action forte cl vr.ne. I.* li.^u 
rails' di s efiitiirs, niiscn nnncincnt, furenl clonncs »lc sc lr(»u\i r di acit iirs, oi 
ies danseiiis fureiit encore ])lus etoniRS deu’elie [iliis rien im ilKue.e » (i i!s 
elaient :iccontuni(.'s a ctre pres(pie lout. 

“I.’eflet de ce spectacle ful extraoidina'rc On vll [nniv la pu-in!i fi»;-, in.e 
trap^'L-die cn inusi(jiie, eeoutee d'lin limit a rautvi- a\ce ui^- atli le/i'-n coni;,. in i.l 
un inlcret toujours croissant, faisani verser <h s lanu' pisi pn.- ilao', 1< > i (mi|1s>,( 
et excitant dans t(»'ile la sullc des cris d*adrn!i;;tit»n. la s i <‘pi«'s.. !it.iti<nis, niuJ- 
tipllees avee un execs ([ui sein'nla.t ])rovo(pu i la satiete, ne iireiit (jn' n’l i, 
la foule, I’cmotion, I’entliousi.asine. Un tel sucia. s ctail tiop ^.c! ilaii' pour n.- p,. • 
fairc des cnncinis a I’anleur; car I.i TiKaiiocrlte ‘cule co c.i <• vo.ji;'.t.-. ( > , jm 

juices, les jn’ctcniions, la routine, Ic inanvais .e’oiit 1 1 It s pet.’', intcu ' .et.ni:Mras, 
reunirent coutie (iliiek Ics epi;<raninies < t Ic.s li\ jiutl.t se.-, 1 s inlniMu c! h s t i 
Icrnbouigs. I.cs nns ne vouilent, daiis hso[j;r:s, (pie la vi^.Ile :n'.i-';pii- l':.-n 
raise lenforci-e, Ie.-» aulK. , tpie la inn" 'pie ll.dieune bat. vt tic ; b " un-. t ! on \ .1 
son chant plat cl eoinmnn, h's autn-s \elehe tt baio'pc. . Ou lui i cprt'di.i hm 
lout de maiKjUcr d’liniU: ct de rnot’.i, on alia tm nic j»i->rjir,i Im reprt'cliei d’t tie 
Vlleinand ; il Ini i’ut iin]) 0 'i.'»’i!>le de sc iorri^.^cj iltj tt>u . tu > \ ic •.-la ; in.ii-, tai.tii- 
(pic les fins connaisscur.s Ic tU c.bir iit.nl ilan" les "••njc'r-, la jd.u . j;-..ui.lf 
des nmsicieiis Lhraii||ci’s cl natlonan.x cl d- s amat ;ii‘ I-. " [dus (['"lin.itK Im (.It 
\aient line statue.” 

To fjiJiigoiiio Orpln'm, Meiso*, Armn.'c, :ill of 

whicli AVtU’i* ri’.eci \' im 1 with entlui.si.j'N) n* npplniiM*, piiu jiicn 1 .m 
fdcc.l ('(nuil to that jjroducml hy tin* fornioi', .iiid pfoemt d loi 
tlicir aullior llio r.omplr.tr iiMMui'icncv n\rr Ifum-aii and .ill lii>, 
olliCi* cojiipct itoj’"-. j)r. Ihnurv, oplnimi.s im* liavc had 

(jceasioji l(^ mjtirc scmtoI li/iic.*> in lln* of ihis i.-iliclc, n 

ifiark.s, lli;0 Tilde.k’.s I jnu.',t li:i\ c ihr j).i 1 • is;i • i " of 

the ohi f* r<;fic|i Jini>ic ; l(jr Ik; far ,'ic(*i;jiniio(|;if cd liirn.srjj lo 
the ii.iluial fa.siCj .si \ Ic*, and i.'uigungc, as iVf*(jii»*ni I \ fo ifnilalr 
,iiid adopt \\ err this Irut.*, wt* .sIkujM dedocc trnnt il a/i 

argument in lavoiir ol’ the old l’'n*nch taste and st\lc; fop jj 
(iluek, irt' ^t living to aceonmiodaU* hiiii.Mdfio these, was able to 
prodtin; .so admirahlr an opera, it would naturally idllow, that 
this 1a.st(‘ and sl\lo could not. Ije .so had as is eontruded hy Dr 
Ihirney.^ In sa\>ing it ^.t j,or intention to defiuid the 
i.'i.ste ami st\ le in rpiestion , ue have .iln ady e\|iri\s.si*d an mi 
lavourahlt! oj)iijion oi both; hut mendy to show tluu Dp. ]]., ,0 
his endeav ours t.o decr^ thti mu.sieal ra/>aeity of the nation. 
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lias been led into <»;rcat inconsistencies. In another jilac-c he re- 
marks, and always with the same object in view, tliat the cliiet’ 
niistacle to (ilindi’slame amoii»; his contractcfl Judges,’^ (Dr. 
h must l)(r re(*()ll(‘cted, wrote his musical tour through Germany, 
from wliich wo (|Motr*, in 177:h two years before Gluck’s debut 
at Paris, and whih‘ tin* latter was at Vicmna projiarino; liis Iphi- 
ij;;eni(^) is that theiai is frf‘(pientl\' melod}/ and always measure in 
his music, ihoue;li set to Prencii words, and for a serious opera. 
If, by conlracted jud'j;es, tin* nmowtu'd musical Doctor meant the 
Krencli audiejnn* ^(Mie.rally, tin* event ])rovefl that his prediction 
was in (lelMult : for tin* ('nthu'^iasni f-xciterl at Paris by the. Iphi- 
ij[;eiii(^,- "-even tlie charL!;e of hcdinj; (bdicieut in melody, brouiilit. 
tor-ward ai»;ain'‘l Gluck's style by tin; A/^//m7.v, arul the want of 
i!;randeiij- and dii»nily (‘onteiided for by the partisans of Rameau, 
•Nliowral liiat m(*lod\' ami measuia* could be no obstacle to his suc- 
cess amoiej; tin* f'rench, who, probably, wciai only in need of 
iiooil models on which to form their ta^le. in order to attain that 
elrw alcfl '- odv amon^ t he musical nations of Min‘op<‘ which tiiey 
;io’W ocf'Upv. 

Ihil uliile in the full enjoynieni of hi-*' triumpli, Gluck was 
calle<l np«»n to comlial a rival much, more formidable than any of 
tlio.si' by whom lie had as yet licen oj>|ioMMl. W’c allude to Piccini, 
whose, nanir was already in lii<ih rrp'.ile in llaly. and wIkj was 

known in Prance hy a irauslatiun of hi,' ooi'ra ot’ La huona Fi- 

'j;liola,aiid h\- a \ \ ofconct-rl j/iei*es. ‘I'lii'' crlrhi-ated ernnposer 

comnie’iccd hi,^ (’arrer <it Paris, in I TT'^'. w !tli the ojii-ra of /fo- 
li/ful. From thi.^ period, or ra-ln-r Irom tin- vri’\ ari'ival of Pii*- 

eini at P.u’i'. m.i\ h'- <1 Urd tin- orij^iii of t li.*! n.ii.'ii al war, which 

w a'^ c.oi-icd on with tin- iii'r:Ur''i acriujoiu lM’-\vrcn tin- jiai'tisans 
<d' the t\',o rital compi*-*!*^, and ot’ \\ liich Grimm has i»;i\ cn S(.) 
'jji riled and amu.'iiiLi, an at-comil. *-* ( )h bappv limes, when w hole 
irii;i»)ns of am.Ueur> and of l•n!Ilu>ia't>, ''t-h-ci iii^- tin- pit t)f the (>[u-ra 
liouse as the arena tor lln-ir liallles, and ilef\ iiej. e.ndi other in tlte 
most r,)Uiaee(Mis manner, woultl .Utack a din tl. saji the lt)unda- 
tiotis ol a clioru'^, and ileiuoli'h tin- ediilct- of the most tormi- 
ihddc fmah-. IIi>iniy ha< pia-.'or\ »•(! tin- nanu-s ot these herOOS, 
^\ !io alternalelv impeliions and calm, lanced a shower Ot jliflUi'inf 
shafts, (traits) or received with stoical inndni'ss a rollini>; tire of 
<jiiil)bles ami puns." How chani»;(nl the tiim-s I ! '^Du' Ghiokists 

ac(’used ih<-cini (»f hein*!; deticient in vigour of e\j>ression and in 
e;r(’at dramatic (‘ifects ; wliile tin* jKirtisans of tin* latter Troiild not 
cons(‘nt t(^ adntit lltal the compositions of (ilnck posst*sst*ii any 
charms — noist- and sltricks assuming, in thetn, it was said, the 
\dace of meUuly. For a wltiU* tin* ilaily \>apt‘rs aiul periodical 
ymmals of the capital were filled with dis(|>iisitioiis on the sub- 
ject ; and while e\en a Mannontel and a Laharpe entered the 
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lists as the champions of Italian composer, a Suard, an Ar- 
naud, undertook, with more success, tliat of his Oerman rival. 

^Piccini produced Atys, and this opera, 1o»;elher with Roltiml, 
could have been long opposed with great clianc'cs of siiccess to 
Orphee and ,']/ces/c\ Indeed, a decided victeny mi either sidi^ 
would perliaps have never Ix'cii obtained, had not an o])portuint\ 
been offered to the two antagonists, which thi'y aeta’ptial, ol test- 
ing tlieir rcsjierlive powers, by tin' adaptation ol inusie to the 
same subject. Ipiiigenie en Taiiridc^ was that seba'U'd. I he 
two operas were p(‘rf(»rmed about the same time ; but that ol 
Gluck obtainc'd so decided a preference man* tlu* one comjxised 
by his rival, that the palm of victory, which bad b(‘en so long and 
so violently disputed, was now finally awanhal, by ibi* almost, 
unanimous consent of eonnoisscurs, to the (l(‘rman. 

In 1779, Gluck brouglit forward the operas of A77/o r/ IVar- 
rmc, L\/lrhre enchante.^ and (*////e'rc ,7\.v/Vgfc, while Pi»a'inl, 
whose zeal was not abated bv his didVat, prodmrd in ITS;’, his 
splcndiil opera of Didou^ which was srion sneceeded by Diinir ct 
Endpawm^ and Poio/ope, preserd." as oiii- author re- 

markvS, wlien the jiassioiis hav(! subsided, Avben the grc'at mas- 
ters of the art have irrc'vocably lixeal theii- opinion of lliose two 
great rivals, and wiuui all tin* amateurs I'oneede to them the most 
merited tribute of admiration, it wouhl lie as absurd to refuse ae- 
knowlodging a ])()wer of imdody in the author ol . irmidi\ as en 
ergy of colouring in the (•om[)(;s{.‘r of ♦///y.v and Didon, l^leiuni 
was one of the finest geniii.ses, oij... of the greale.si com|)osers Ita- 
ly lias ever pruducetl ; and liiougli interior to (iluek, was not 
the less a culu.-^siis. 

As Gluck wa^ a (ierman by liirtli and i.-durat :on, and bad long 
eiijoye<i a (list iiigui>lied re.pulati(jn a (Irarnatic eomposm’, iini 
only ill bis nalivi; e.oinitry, but also in lt,»l\ and I’inglaml, wbm’e 
several of bis operas liad been perfornuMl wiih e(»risideral>le ap- 
plause, previou> to bisariival at l^irl'', it may pculiajis beemisid- 
ered as soni(!wbat loreign to our pre''«Md object, lo expatiate on 
the subje(’l of liis style, in an article f!e\()le(i to th(‘ (’oUMdera- 
lion ot tin,* fn*iieli ojiera. \ et as his eompo^il i«uis coni ribnh d 
more ellectually than those of an v (dlier eomp«)s(‘r, in weaning tin* 
French of their loudness lor tin*, meagre and monolomc.is mnsi«‘ of 
Lull! and Itameau, and in purify Ing the musical taste of the 
grande nat 'um ; and as coii.>e«[in titly i be perfonnauee of bis oj>era- 
tic coinjjfjsitions constitutes an ei‘a of eonsiderabb^ imjiortance in 
the annals ul‘ the. French lyric, drama, we. ''ball doubt l(^>s In* ex- 
cused for dwelling a few mom(*nts longeron the genius of that re- 
novviK^d com[)o.ser. As imn be i*(*adily jiresiimed, Ironi the place 
of bis nativity ami of* bis eduealion, (duck was a disc.ijde of the 
German scJujol ot music. Vbnsed in all tin; inlri(’aci(*s of tin* fugue, 
counterpoint, and ol harmons gein'ially, and disposed, from tin’ 
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peculiarity of* his physical organization, to indulge, in the fullest 
extent, in complex combinations of sounds, and rich modulations, 
he did not fail to enforce his compositions witli all the effects 
that miglit he derive<l from such a source. Hence his operas are 
filled with duetts, trios, choruses, which may he cited for the 
fulness and sjilendour of their harmony, as well as for the inge- 
nuity, i)e;mtyand fancy, in point of modulation and transition, of 
their orcliestral accomjianiments. Yet, while HI uck manifested a 
decidt'd pn'dilcction for harmony, lie was far from heing deficient, 
as some have nllirimid, in a genius for rich melody, as could he 
sliowii hy a reference to ])assag(‘s of (*xfjuisitc* beauty with which 
his pieces ahouml. Jhif this melody, though often simple, and 
always pure ami apjiropriale to the sentiment intended to he 
evprt'ssed — though eciioing from the deepest recesses of the 
heart, is more staudv, of a moriMlignified and less (limsy charac- 
ter, tlian that: of the Italian school generally, and is invariably en- 
ri(‘hed with a full and nohh' a^'companinumt, — lOv^s transparent, 
though no loss effective, than that of his transalpine', conijU'ers. In 
dramalic music part icnlarlv. Gluck stands nlmost uni'lvallerl, and 
w(' hav(* no h- silalion in joining in smiiment ^^•ith Dr. Ihirnev, 
rolali\el\' lo tin* >nporiorilv <*1 his i'nr :',! i\ e powers in dra- 

matic jiaintiiig ami thf'ali'ical efiia't, ami U» llh' ('\prosxivi>iu*ss, 
eiierg}', and elegance (»f his nnisjc. \\ e heliev', with some of 
Gluck’s more' modern eulogists, wlio ha\a‘ had tin* advantag'* of 
hearing the ('onij'josit'ons oi* h/m imimirtal siitn'i snoi\ Mn/ari, that 
i! would he dillieull if not impossilih' to find a eonijin^T who lias 
given more truth of e\ pres*' ion, than In* did, to ilie nio>i ovi-i-jiou - 
eriugj as well as to tiie loo'.t i;rni!o »*mo! i l)aviiig re- 

<’oiirs(* to the\ulg.ir emhelllsjHm•nt^ v\hic!i < iiaracierize t!u‘ at- 
tempts of more, sleiide!' geniime" —who hcis adhrre 1 more, and 
with more etfect, to the genius nf th«‘ l;iiiguage,--avoidi'di more 
carefully a pra<*tic(* too common ,*unoMg some <'omp('>scr>, of lenglh- 
i'liing words to accommo,lati' th(*in lo any particular musical pas- 
.sage, or «»!' terminating them \\ lu'iiever ilu'v interfeia'd with tiie 
melody; and y(‘t coutri\'ed to eom()<)s<* musi(* jn‘rfe(*lly apjiropri- 
ate, to the words, and jirndiiclive, adnmsi invarialily , t.»f t lie desired 
r(‘sults. In further illustration of the great iiu'rit «d* (Duck as a 
<lramatic composer, we might here point out, hy a reference lo 
many writers, the high esiimatiou in which he is held, even at 
this advanced ptu'iod of musical roiinmni'nt, by the dilettanti of 
lh(^ various |)(U*tions of Kurope — France, Spain, GerimiffX’, Italy, 
and Fnglaml. Ifut as in so doing we wmihl he leil much lieyoiul 
our |)resci iln*(l limits, wi'uiu.st abstain from tlu'se references, '^fhe 
ne<*essily of this is the mon* to he regri‘tted, as \\‘e are persuaded, 
that the remarks we might hav(M|uoted, would have* Jnl our read- 
'T.s to tiu! conclusion, that tin* musical tasti' and st\ Ir ol the luo- 
df‘rn Frf'iich, founded as it is i»n a inmh'l w liieh is <o uiiivorsally 
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admitted to be pure and <‘V(piisitidy perfect, as well a.s en llie 
true principles of the Italian school, of which J^iceini was tlie 
worthy represiMitalivc at Paris; and perfected, inonawer, by tin 
constant jua lonnancc*, since tin' lime of those two j^ivat compo- 
sers, of the b(*st models which their resp(‘c.tive schools liave. been 
enabled to furnish, must necessarily be of a character too respect- 
able to merit the snetu’s oi ior('i<i;n critics. 

About tln^ ])ori()d at which (Ihick retired, a composc'r, already 
advanta<»;eoiisIv bnown in Italy as llit^ author of a liin' opera, 
U IsuUt (l\hnort\ Saccliini, airiv(‘d at Paris, anil brounlil fur- 
Avard, in (juick succession, tlirei' operas, Rena at!., ('hitn^ne, and 
which, notwithsfandimj!; their mm-it, \ve»‘enol recidv- 
ed with jri'eat n])plause, owini;;, it has with reason hi'cn pri^'Hint'd, 
to their follownnj^ tin? iireat works of (lluck and I^iceini. Mor~ 
titled at a want, of su(‘.ei‘ss, whieh In* may liav(‘ attributed to in- 
justice on the ])art of tlie Prmieli audienee, and inon^over dis- 
gusted at the diflicultii^s he experienced in hringiiig I'oi waril olhm' 
works he had ])repared for the Poyal Ai’ademv ot M usi(‘, ^acchi- 
ni made tln^ nc^cessary arrangements for leaNing Kiain'e. Hut 
ere this proj(‘ct could he elVected, ho exjauienced an att.u'k «>1 
misplaced gout, which lerininati'd in di'atli, in Ocloher 
The next yi'ar his (Kdipe u Fnlnnn*'^ whicii has lieen justix pro- 
nounced his m;iSt(*r-|ji(‘(U‘, was performed. 'I’ln* Miece'^s w liich 
this oj)era met wdth, is ilo*scrihcMl uy almost unparalleled, and im- 
mediately raised tlie* reputation of Saeehini far al)o\e that of all 
the otli(‘.r composiu’s wduj wrote, lor tin* Fi’eneh <»peia house, 
Gluck and Piiadni ahvays exei'jited. Saia-hini left another po.st- 
humoLis, l)Ul uuliuislnd opera, ,/rcire ct I'lnlintts which was 
completed lyv Key. liie h'ader of the Acad' Hix' of .Mu^ic, aii<l per- 
formed in 17Ss. 

Already, ill I7'S2, the. lln'srr oi Gos''rc, and tlie Fhvtre ol 
Tennnne had heou perfojiued ; -in I, .SV/Z/V/v*. the fiiend ami 
disciple ol (duck, tu?/iisjjefj the opei.Md the Dn nahlvs^ in I7>‘7, 
the Prince tie f/V//v//v', and n(!.\l Ac.v llitraees rf /rs (!iiri(tres\ 
and the , In/re de Tntphtmias, ( , ah<.Mit tlie siinui time, 
produccal C^phale^ %d ndromtftpte ('aUnrt j v a la (Utur. I At Fa-' 
ravant dn Caire^ I*annrLa\ and sevmal otiiers. 

While such wen: the j/rocea*(| jugs at the, Hoyal Academy of 
Alusic, the erjinic < was a<l v.'Uicing w ith riij)id stri<le.s in point 

of importance, and many piee(‘s of that description 1)\' (int.r\, 
.Monsigw»y, i)ala\rac, ('liampein, ,Martini and Di'/edes were per- 
formed wil.li great ;fj)phuiso. Ihit 1 hough the lavonrile species 
of U rif id composit ion in thf! capital, as it had long iM cn in tlu* 
provincial towms ol’ ranee, Gomic Operas had not heretofore 
been honountd \v\\U a theatre c'.xclusivfdy aj^propriated to tliem, 
and were corifonmUd, at wdiat was called the Italian theatre, 
(where, however, Italian plays had long ceased to hi‘ represented) 
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with all kinds of plays, dramas, vaudevilles, and other lii^ht 
picMMJs. In .lamiary 1783, a new house was creeted in the 
Rue Feyd(jau, un(h*r the auspices of Mansieur, the kin^r's Im;- 
ther, afterwards kin^ J^ouis A V'HI., for Ihc purpose of arcoin- 
Tnodafinu; a company of Italian siiuxers proc'ured from Italy, and 
wlio had Inrfm coin])idled to abandon the theatre, in tlie Dhateau 
ol tin' 'ruileri(‘s, wheni tlu'y wen' at first installed, in conse.- 
<]uenci* (»r tin' ri'inov.d ol' tiu' kiinj; from Versailh^s to Paris. Tlui 
success ol tliesi! Italians, Ihoniili satisfactory at the commence- 
m<*nf, so(>n suhsidc'd so considrrahly, tliat to insuie patronage to 
the eslahlislnnent, a si*t of Fn'iich ai'tors were united witli the 
r)th(‘rs, perlornu'tl on alternate nii^hts, and short I v after remain- 
ed in entire })()<s<.>sion of the theatre, owinji; to the withdrawal 
of the llal'ans. 

W e may well remark with our autlmr, llial tin* e.stalilisliment 
ot lh(‘s(‘ Italians at Ikuis pn)\'ed an ohjeci of ^rn at liralification 
to such of the !kiri>ian audii'in't' a< t. ,,[ already l(*arnt to aj^pre- 
ciat(' the heantii's of Itr.lian mnsii* — ihe value of a ]uire and clas- 
sical '«t\le of composition; for tliey were thereb\' ('ualded to 
wilue.>s tile jie]‘lorm:inc(' ol tiie urn'll perfect ('ompositions of 
foreign ma^tej^ h\- a •'o'opan . ' t powtu', — the liarhicri di 

Shdij^/ia. // rr l\'ndnro^ Ltf .ilnli tui ra ^ Ld atpres'^arift^ La 
ll/hf)nl/a..\\\>\ the admirahit' iXnzzc d! hv Mi>zari. 

Nor was this the only advantaii;t' resultinji; from this occurreiice, 
hu’ the I'h’ench composers and sini»;ers em])loyetl at liii' <;uue tiiea- 
lri‘, imitatinij; tlie models tlms set hefore them, made consiiier- 
ahle proiiri'Ss in >)\h* and extauitlon. It !< prop(‘r to nn'Utioii 
hen*, that anothei* theatre wa's (*rect< d ahou! the ^.mie tinii', hy 
or under the au>pi»’es of the I)uke de ( hoi>r ii!. lor the n»‘com* 
modation of llie aclvus i>f the (’omic ilpera imu>e, ho had orij;i- 
nall\' hee.n contiiu’d to a iniM-rahle liuildiu^, ailuated. in a nuired 
]Kirl of Paris, ami afterwards transferieil to the ijuarter of Si. 
Denis. It was oj>ened in April I and .‘-u’’»('i|ui‘:jt ly rt'ceived 
tin* n.‘tiue of "Dieatre i'nyurt. 

“Tlic rlwatro l-'f\ i.loati, now tkfinltivolv t iho authors nf ]v- 

vic plccis tv’o) routes fur .unvluj^ a\ lininoit-.ility. Taeiv o!)M:icle to the w- 
v.epUon of pU-ce', \ w \\ veuvuveU, AUvl l\\e A,ouiy< composer no Iov.i^vT lo 
suifrr tiiose intcviniiuiiiU* delays, hy wlncti \k* wms farced lo a ^lutc of inaction, 
and prevented horn eomr.icncini;' his career btfure ti u years of c\l)cetatiun ; 
while he luij^ht h:iv«' (li.stinj^^nisheil liitiiNi lf in t ueh <'1* llw'st'- } ears, hy ;in C(pi;il 

iiwniher of i,n>od works. Now, a picec was no sonnet rejected at one theatre, 
tlicM it was upon hv the «)thcr; aiul the piihlic was not deprivyl of a picn’, 

wtiich the caprice of the aehus would liave ju rhaps j)revenled from In inir per- 
formed. No sooner was an inliuvslint*; subject scleetcil at one theatre, tiian sumo 
other aiithor c,om])osctl a iu \v opera on the same ]dot, presentin;.;' the latte r un- 
der diUerenl points of Aiew, and hrinjrini;' into i>lay elVects t)f which the former 
had not thought. 'I hc same rivalsiiip was eslahlishcd between (he actors, tlie 
Hymj)honists, ami even between the decorattJrs, aiul ii^]>ireil them with a nohlc 
enthusiasm. I'hc amateur derived pleasure from this eontest, he applauded it 
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by niiinin^ to the two theatres, to see the two Jiodoishas^ the two Ihmeos, the two 
Paul and Viri^inias, tiie Canrue of Umeur; and that of MehuL 

“ At Favut’i.us well as at I*V\deaii, pirns were pcifonnnJ, in which music was 
comlVmcd with the spok<*n and yot the character of those pieces was not 

precisely the same at each of tiiose ihealivs. The comic oj)era house, faithful to 
its name, and pos«essinff a Lpeal mnnher of actors endowed will, comic powers, 
reslricted ilseUTo the. pieces w UU U composed its repertory, :in<l seldom admitted 
of serious svi»)jects. The soeiet} of Keydeau, which, lia\in|.^ JW) <dd pieces, was 
strivim*- to creati* f’or itself a Ic t)f performance peculiar to it, and wishinjr to 
shww oil* loathe ^ivateM advunt.ii^e the enchantini:^ talent of Madame Scio, j-ave 
the ])rcfereiice to tlramas rif t!ie lieroic style. 'f\dcinii(jiit' and Mt'dtt liave all the 
])omp of trai>’edv, and couh! Ijc performed at tin* theatre of the j^raiu! opera, it 
the recitative was suhstiluteil for the spoken diali)t;'ue. Annoyeil hy the delays 
of this theatre, and tindini;’ tlic necessary means of exeeulion at Teydean, coitr 
posers wrote in preference for the latt(‘r. Hence we find tliat wWrv (Kdipc u 
Volunnc^ few pieces of a striking’ character were performed at the Roval Academy, 
wliicli .seemed to he wishing’ to enjoy some repose after that sublime elliii’t.” 

At the Royal Academy ol* Music, \’c»o;el, who had made Ids 
debut in furnished another oprna, i)em()j)h()n, and was fol- 

lowed by (dicruhini, Meranx, ht^moine, Zing;ar(.‘Hi, and Mehnh 
During the same period (indry, Dalayrac, ('luunhini, Devienne, 
Lesucur, SltdhcJt, Martini, Krtaiizer, Ilruiii, (iavTaiix anti Mfhiil 
distinguished themseive.s hy tht^ compo'^il ions llicy fnrnisln'd to 
the Theatre Favart. 

In ITin, ii coinplcttj ami hnal separation of tin* actt)rsoflhe 
(himic opera, (VNtahlished at this tht‘atre, from those t)l‘ llu* V ;ni- 
devilht, was at la.st ellected. d’he hittei* sough! a niort^ modest 
hahilalion, at soim*. of the .smaller theatres, which had been greatly 
multijilied during the reigns of Louis \\'. and Louis .\ \ 1 . 
Though cun!(‘(ii-"s continued lo he ptu'forrned occasionally for a 
few years longei* at Favart, yed t.lit‘se repn^siMitalioiis were of rare 
occurrenct?, and \ver;‘ invariably followt^d by an optu’a. 

“Since tlic ri;ri\ il «.f (.Im-k, the I’rench sciiool ficnijiicd ilisling’uishcd mnk 
:M the iTuisic’il woild. I’on igiu r'* il is true, caild deny (o us the legitimacy of 
our titles, aiirl claim fu;' lijciiisclvcs all oijj- 1* joiy, tilm k wa> a (iennan, wliilc 

Italy Ijad liiniisln d e , 'wai.'i riccini, S.jliv o, .m.l s.tci-lilnj. nur I.wu Ci wripf^ .i-rs 
who wen; afriiahle m”.-,iciafi add' fi to tiie gracv> of nn lody miicli l.ih-iU and 
power of irriaginalif’;?. IPir (ii:> i.; jn;: su/jicierC for acipiiiing a name; and if 
wc except lUiilidor and Hos.s^ c, no our; aoimig’ them possessed tlial protiui'id 
science, tliut. grandifjse .style, which command liu; admiration of every conniry. 

“ lint, at last the njoni':nl aiiived, wiien our musical gi nius was destined to 
liberuVe lUelt from foreign domination. In llie go\ei’mnent bronghl logt-ihcr 

all Ihc most. lUusU'wms c()m|)«)sei’ j, singers and instrum . ntal pci formers of krance, 
and \.\ic ( (U Fruncff t a\. fivsl called n^sVilid t\.d\oua\ dc mns'i{|uc,) 

that monnmcnv of our musical gloiy, was raiscil on llic fotindaftons of \l\c old 
school ot siiigiug. The sriattcrcd dorimicnts, the vari<»ns and sometimes contra- 
dictory Iheones, the [M lnciples professed by each master, all were colleclcd, ex- 
amined, punherl, and tlie universal corje of mii.sic — that doctrine which is clear 
ill it.s cicmeiit.s, methodical as well as rapiil in its progressioii, and certain in its 
results, vva.s formed. ‘ 

MM. (lOsscc, Mclnil, and (Uieruhini, were aiipointcd to reveal the mvstcrics 
of counterpoml to tl.c- y.,,,.;. p„,,i,s; vv\,Uc C:,!, !. Ik-rton, :ukI IS r.u-, U-arncl 
tlieorclicians, taoKlit harmony; an cxc.llonl tenor. \cr,,i-<l n. the art 

ot ■.niKin^', aul,..l hy (.aial Ih,.. Voii;. , of oaloi.-, Itidit r ami IMahtailr, impart.-d 
the pnncipk-f, the tradiHons of that art. and adde.l <-j;„o(,l,- |., I to- 
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Krrutzors, Lcvasscnrs, Diiverno'iK, Dclcambres, Wundci licli*;^ aiul Salladln*?, form- 
ed a host orsymphor.ists, u lio, conihiiiinjL** feelii),£f wtli unify of doctrine, arid the 
vigour, the /ire, the promptitude of yoiil/i, with rnuUirity of tuicnt, ruhr.d our 
orchestras far ah#>ve all that had yr\ l)eeii n i^'arded as the best. 'J'lien, and 
only tlien, did wclicarin l iance the sublime ])iotliictions of the flaydns and the 
Mozarts; — they a])j)e‘avcd with all the charms of iu)vclty, tliou^ls our ]ue- 
dceessors had tried them d\u'injij twenty years. ’'I'he art of con»])f)silion, which 
had been too much net^lected formerly, was now' cultivated with as much ardour 
as success. ()«ir masters e(|ualled the prodigies of tlie foreij^n scIiooIm. CIjc- 
iii!)lni could, without cxaggoralion, be coinparcfl to Mozart, while Mchul could 
he placed hetw een (ihick aiul Saccirmi. 

*‘'rhe means of exceution l»a\ ing th«reby l>een augmented, and the <»rches- 
tras l)eing now filled with exeellent musicians, eomposers made trial of new ef- 
fects ; and f<jlh)w ing tint example of tlie autlior of Don .Juan .and Kigaro, cm- 
phut'il all the rt'soiirces ot' harmou\ . 'I’lie manner of (duck h.'ul encountered 
much opposition ; but tin' s\stem of lb(‘ rouservatoire found a still greater num- 
bt r f)f detractors. Cm-taiu iourn:di‘'ts, great tsilogisfs of rha]')soilies, aiiuotinced 
to the rreiicli the d* teimn-alioii of the art, and tlie return of the ages of barbarism, 
menacing t!u‘ ilirrctnis of tin- comic opc^ra w ilb total ru’iu, if tin y ditl not lurii 
once more to tho.se happy times, wlu*n the pmest taste presided at the pleasures 
of l‘'Mter])ia, — to those limes when om* listemd with leuewed pleasure to (V//in 
aiiff ('nltth\ Hftsf 1(1)1 (ituJ repeutiiig, in gothic tunes, liieir flat non- 

sense. 

It' some iiero'e' suhieet was pia .rented, with a gis at <llspl.iy of harmony, it 
was lua;au''e the pomji of the scene isspr.red it. 'I'lic miptlal s«mgs, (ojfitii’daute) 
of J.ison, di-m-.mdi maj' silc an<l si lenu^ ( liords ; and tiie sauiv; ruagnlficei\ce 
which the imsi).i!vd of Medea dlsj}la\s on the stage, muht be found likewise in 
tlie orclieslra, 

“One must be \er\ whimsical to complain of the ahunil.uice (d' wc.»lth. 'Ihe 
sciioiis opera has mwer excluded lh<* comic opUM. Dal not the l.ittci' apjKa; 
after the drama, :in<l witli i mmv simple ajjp.o’el ' 'I'hi se two sjiecles of jier- 
fhrmaiK'C'', when pi'e-enie*! alternat'. I) , fonm-.l j.'o’g’i.oi* eimtiasts. .After tije 
noljle accents of Ntra'oiilce, or the I'my o\' Vlheiti, the amiable ami sprightly 
music of I' I'jii'cuvi \ )U(t^i>n>> ^ was better appi’eei.ited. Do w e not sv.-e at tlie 
nms« um llie lU atli ,»f Socrates p.ear a Itaceli.o.al, die gn-tesque hgun s ot' 'I’e- 
meis at tin sulis ot tlie AVan.«*rs ut Da>i«l ' lust^avl i-t wi;l ne; aj.,amsi imiowi- 
toi’s m music, in^t* ad ol cnticl-^mg Witliout r.^e ird nr rt a'-'Mi, com})e.-!t;ons which, 
though sfum'llmi's nni ([U.il, .iie n'pletc w:tii beauties, iwe: \ one ought to ha\c 
apjdamled their succes.-., and CiiUgr.tlaJaled lumself that tw o dramatic conipa- 
lue.s, animated h} the s.ime /e.il, weic wiliiiig to doulde tlieir labours and tlieir 
exp{-ii.-.i-s t») >;m\ nor j)li-;».-^uri'>, 

Ffiim lilt* juTj’otl jik'ii! ionnl, iiiilil the vear I^’00, ihe 

Fi(}\ al Academy ol’ w/iirli t('as now (lp>ioiialt‘(l J)\ tlu' n:imc 
which il received durin*;' Ihe lu'vidntion, »)l Fhcatrc ihs th'is: 
anti whiclt had lor some years past been almost e\elusively ap- 
propriated to the perrormance of pieces composetl oxpressedly 
i’or national I'eslivais, pvmiueev’l Inil few o\)cras deservinu; ir,en- 
Uon in this place. Atttttu^ tltese Corhvam/rc hy Lawg^le, . hlricn 
hy jMfdml, lliriihe hy Konlenelle, 'M\h , Isi ijanitd' hy Rrenl/er, 
an* ciled in lerms ot eonimt'ndalion hy .M. ( astil lilaze. 

In 17/M), tht! tfieutrv Fitvart .signalized ihself hy tht* repre.M'ii- 
lalion ol many o|)eras ot much merit, hy Di'lla Maria, Miiiel- 
dii‘n, l)ala\ rac, llerlon, ( i refry, rarchi, Kl(*i* Meiiiil : and from 
1800 and 1801 hy tlni.se t)f Niccolo iMtnanl, Ulanu;ii'i, lloieldieu, 
Duval, Dalayrae, while. I.Manlade, Devienne, Dalayrac, Martini, 
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Gaveaiix, Chcnibiiii, (‘nrichcfl Feydeau with many now upera.s^ 
which met with a luor^t oTatiryinii; reccj)f,ion. It is clear, that 
evVm in a city more musical than the metropolis of France could 
he admitted to he, and in more trampiil and j)rosp(‘rous tiim^s, 
th«'. revenues of two establishments sueii as the 1 heal res Kcy- 
clcau and Kavarl, in wiiich piece's of a similar description were 
performed, could not l>e sudicienl ly threat to meet ih(;ir exjjenses, 
notwithstaiidiiiii; the pecuniary aiil they occasional! y, if not an- 
nually, receiv('d iVom i!;ovi'rnment. Hence emharrassim'ut be- 
gan to he experienced about this |)(.‘riod, ainl th»‘ negutialions 
Which took place between the. directors of these tliealres, te.rmi- 
nated in the union of them into one. In eonlormity with this 
arraiigenieid, the acn)rs of Favart wen^ 1ran>feired in isol to 
Fevdeau, which consequently hecanu' the onis theatre at which 
comic operas were performed, and timiigh 1)\ tliis unioii the be- 
neficial results arising from competition wi'ri' lt)st, the stn.mgtli 
of the com[»any was thereby considerably inen‘asefl, and more 
ample jnsliet*. was doin' to the works of tlu' great inastei's em- 
ployecfto write fur tlio I'stahlishinent. 

In l.SO'i, ('atel commenca'd his carei/r as a dramaiii' eompo^er 
allhc^ theatre of Arts, wlnu’e (lietry, (‘hernhini, W inter, Palsied* 
lo, Krculzer, Spoiitiin, Hei'hin, Ileieha, Aiinon, Harold, Ziin- 
morman, Pnssiul, iiavi^ sinee hronghl forwaial a gi'ual nnmlx.'r ot 
operas of sterling iiiei it, hut the. titles (d‘ which w(! ai‘e torcinl to 
pass by unnotli'cd. 

During the same jiuriod, liu' managers of this esfahlishment 
hi'ought forward lie Mj/.s/m \ <'/' A/ v, . \\ liirh .M. ^ ';^^tll 
considers as a hurlesipie imitaiion of liie /uhnlhet** (»t‘ Mo/art ; 
as w(dl as the Don Juan of the same auflioi*. Dnl a.lllmugh the'^e 
operas wen.' j;ejfo]'m('d j'or soim* lime wiih success, llm\ linallv 
shareil the same a.s ijj<- M.in iag<* oj' Fi^.n-o, \vio<di iuul hern 
perfuianc’d at ihr ^.inn* iJjr.Orr in I TUJ. _alH\ w/mr laid aside! 
Our author remai’ks, rather fjuainlly , thal the ill .sueee''S (d lliesi' 
inirnitahii^ j)roduelions could not i'erlaiid\' Im*. attributed to any 
fault (;f th(! author. 

Nici'oh), who ha<l hcrcome. oik* <d the pi lnclpal supj>orters ol the 
c.omic opera hous(', composed, since, tin* period -ahove mentioned, 
a great nundx'r of j>iec(-s, many <d \\ hich ('ontinne. even to this day' 
to he jxjrformed with apjdans<'. 'The example lie thus set was 
lollowe^^ by Doieldieu, I'hamjKdn, Dalayrae, I lerton, ( 'atel, (ia* 
veauv, CJieruhini, .Mehiil, Auher, Felis, Paer, (’arallii, JIarold. 
and many otliers we have not time, to emimerati'. 

Our author has olfere.d, in siiveral <lislinct eha[»lers of the first 
volume, many nsi'fu! and inti^re.sting ri'inarks on various points 
c,onn(;cted with Ihf; Mdiject of his work — as //vz/y/.v, ('(nnpthsition^ 
harmmiy, viehuty, e.rjtrrssion, iSv. -and in his .s^•eond volume, 
has passed in review all the consfituenfs of the ninsieal depart- 
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nient of an opera — commencing with the overture and terminat- 
ing with the music of the ballets. Tiut to analyze his chapters 
on tlicse toj>ifs, would lead us much farther than we can rea.'iori- 
ahly venlnrc^ lo go. Ih'sidcs, the latter sul)ject — the niusical con- 
stitution or organization of an opera — is one of geiuTal iin])ort, 
applicable to the operatic compositions of all nations, and not 
to those of f'rance specially, and ouglit on this account, and Iron) 
its c()])iousness, to constitute lh(^ (»l)jcct of a separate article. Al. 
(‘astl! J^Iaze also devotes a chaiiter to tlui con.si^leiati(m ol the 
state of tile, opera in the provinces, and lea<ls us to infer, from 
the nununoiis fa(‘ts aiul an(‘cdotr‘s he redatevs, that the amateur of 
dramatic music is ju^tilic-d in shunning the ]K;*rformances tliat are 
given, particularly of grand operas, in tlu^ majfirity of j^rovincial 
lf)wns. He. also ])rov<^s, in the. most (‘oiudusive manner, that 
noiut hut musicians can decider on tlie nunats of comjiosers, aiul 
on th(‘ comj)arati\ (‘ value, of the prodncdujns of th(' se]):n*ate schools 
— that iH'wspaper critics and lit<nary mm gem rally, wl.o ;in*, 
witli few t\\ce))tions, ignorant of even the elmnentary ]»rinciples 
of nuefical (’omj)osil Ion, arc- totaliy irnMcnpmmit for thru task. 
On all these Mihjects, liow ever, inlm'esi ing as they are, we are 
forcetl to lamiam silent, and to rtd’er lo tie- work itself. 

Ill tc-niiinating this article', it remains for us to make' a few re- 
marks on the jue^c'iit condition of ihe opera at ihiris, and on the 
|■>eculial ity of the rrench si-lmcd of music. 

Dillering malt'riaily from its (’ondilion in the d«'j)artmental 
towns, the (»j)era, at I’aris, is e<1al)li^hi‘d on the e\ten‘^i\e 

scale, and has allalned tlc' highest <legr«'e of ])i.‘rfe(‘] ion. "This 
prai‘iO is e([uallv due 1 (j the grand ami 1-) die (‘omlc — lo liie 
French and to the Italian operas, which are fisedly <lomicilialf'd 
in that citv, ami to tin* (ierman, u iiii uhitdi llie. kari'^Ians hav(' 
hee.n graf I ih -d iorse\ei.d soc(*('<;'.i vt* s« a^ons. Idach duisionol 
the, ('xeculive depaF’l men! <»t t hose ,'stal)li.''lunents, the \' 0 (‘al and 

inslrumem'ai, js entilletl to much cumnumdation, and may evt'ii, 
in gi'iieral, he jiroimunced excellent, ami as perfect as can he de- 
sire.d. d’lu' orchestras i)f the. tliK'e houst's, Imi particularly that, 
of the Koyal Acadi*ni\ of Miisit, are lull in every division, and 
surpassi-d, in respi'ct to exci'llence, hy very few in any part of 
the world, 'fiuil they should he cannot he matter of surprise, as 
they ari' lilU'd with tlie mr»st distinguislu'd ]’>erformers of the ca- 
pital, miest of uliom liav(* been jinpils of llu' (h>nservati>ire, and 
taught ])m\suanl to llii'. imiform princijili's adopted in that school ; 
a circumstanc(' essentially m'cc'ssarv toi* tin' iierfect excanit ion ot 
orchestral music : wliih* tlu' direction is intrusU-tl to indivnlnals 
distinguislu'd for their experience in the managinnent of orclu's- 
tras, for their dec'p kiiowU'dge in music, and often ti>r their su- 
perior lahmts on particular insiruinenis. 'The singt-rs (*f the first 
oi these estahlislnnenls, tlu' graiiil ojiera house, whether we have 
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reference to the principal ones anion jjj them, or to those intrusted 
with scconilary parts, are on an ef|nal tool ini;;, in point of (‘\cel- 
lcnr.e, with the instnunculnl perhinners ; and tlu' amatiMir oT 
j 2 ;ood ,slni]i;in|j;, wtio h:is had the adY:inl:vj;e, ol tiaapientinj^ t\vat. 
thcatn', wili not soon loriitM tin' powinfnl aiid inellow tones, 1hc‘ 
vi 2 ;onr of ('\eciition, and the cMinisitt* tasti' of Atlojjjhe Nonrrit, 
Levasseiir, Dahadie, aiul Madanu* (‘inti Damorrean. 

If from tiu' a;i'and u(' jiass to the comii* (oa iM house, \v(‘ find a 
combination of taNait raiady niei with in an ojxnatic e^^lahlishincMit. 
We lind Porichard and ( diolet, the wm-lhy successors oj'tln' ( larais, 
tlie Lav.*^^ llte Mai'tins, and the J^dh'.vions, who for piirity of tone, 
gracefulness and eb'gance in tlu^ inanagenient of t he voice, (‘\press^ 
ion and dramatic truth, aii^ perhaps n<»i infm-ior to any (h' their 
predecessors: ami whose onlv delects arise iVoin the fe^'hlenc'^s 
of tlicir voices, and of their iii'^ti icnni* j)o\\er<. On th.e .subject ot 
tlie singers of l!ie Italian and (iermaii op(‘ra<. wi' iiei'd not. dwtdl 
long, as thos<‘ of oin“ n'aders w iio fei-| int*‘resh 'l isi m: tt<*f-, conneiu 
cd with drama! ic music, an* in all prohihilil\ alreadv aw are, that 
the first; talcmls whiedt Italy or Knrojx* genmall} can jirodiua', 
the (iareias, La lilaclies, Unhinis, l)a\'ids, Doii/.elli^, Ih/an/nis, 
Lalanucs, Pastas, Sontags, an; ('Ogaged lhi*re. (‘Itlu'r permaneiitK 
or for a short, jx.'riod, in the llrst of tlicM; ("‘lahlishmeiiN ; while 
(Germany has fnrnisheil soim* of her elemu'st ^iiigei s for ihi* laitei*. 

In e.acli ol those th(‘atres, the as>isiant .-^inger-^ are th«* ho'st tiiat 
can he procured : the. choruses are iu full uunilx rs, ami excel 
lently well ti’aiued ; the dec.iuat ions and <i (‘ner\ , part ieu!ar!\’ 
those of the gra.nd ujiera hou.^e, are remaidcihh* ioi ifeur sphui 
dour and correelnes.s ; and nolhing lU’ w /iat i < lilveK to con/n 
hii/.e to l/je /uag/i/fieeneo* of l/ie ctaele, and /o ihr illiKidii of 
the seene, is oiniUcrJ. In a word, {/(O amateiir of i'i-/ined taste, 
who is (l(;'^irons ol liearing operatic, innsic p«Tlorined in p<‘rlec.- 
lion, ami accoinpaiiied w ith all the skill ulijch orche.siral per- 
formers are snscc’jitihle. oi attaining, ’wbefner that operatic, nni 
SIC be Prenc.b, Italian, or r.(*rman, ma\ l»e fnWy gratified hy a 
visit, to laris; wnei'e, indeed. sncIi is the <li‘gr»‘e ol n iinenient 
to wdiicli the inliabilant> have attained, nime but such <lecided 
OXC.ellenc.c wnuhl Ih*. odeiMic^j 

I be* cliai-gf luluiU'.rd ag.iiiist <b<‘ Lr<Mndi by ibe general i t y of 
bnglisli, and some, coniine.ntal critics, and wdiicb Is repeated over 
and oyerjigain by tin; former, in a manner indicative of a rt‘eling 
of national jeadonsy, wliic.li it is liigb tinu; to discat d *-ib(‘ charge 
adduced, we say, against the; French, of being destitufr. of a sen- 
sihiJity iu tune and lime, is altnost. t.oo riflicnlons to najuin* a 
lormal and lengibenefi examination in this place' d'o make it 
possible 1() substant^ati; this charge;, it. xvould b.* necessary tii show 
llial the hrenc.h can neitbe.r sing Irm;, tmr man-1, or dance in ac- 
oordancewith time; for if they are able to do eilli.-r of these 
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two it will lull to tlio ;»;roMiul. Now, wo are bound to 

s(a1»‘, that so far as our own expericiice exltuids — and we sliall 
not l)(; d(‘U*rr( (i by a falser inod(‘s.ly iroin aninuiiiii;, ibat tin’s eiipe* 
ruMu'O l\as \)vv\i ainpU‘, and is oonlinnetl by the testimojiy ot 
individuals, bolli coiiipetent and iinparlial — we may salely 
jirojiouiua, all (‘omdusiojis relative* to tlie incajjafuty ol tin.* b reneh 
lor ijuisie, louiided on thi^ sujiposed df'liciiuiey i)\ sensibility to 
tune, and linn;. In !)(• dot it ule ni’ tbundat ion ; lor it will be iound, 
ib.d not (;id\' te.w pejjpir sinjj; in betU r tune, oi* are nioi'e sensibly 
alba* led by falx* nnies In •nlu r'', moic aii\'e to tlie e Heels ol rhy tlini 
or linn* ; bin. lhai tew an* inoni di-jio.^ed to siiu; and e.xereise 
their skill on inst rument-^, than this very nation, whieh is even 
to this day s(j shamerully ahuseal on thesf,* points, Ijy the serib- 
hler-' of anolhei* nation, wliose pretensions, in all mattei’S con- 
ina-.li'd with the arts, and ••■usie particularly, ate far iVoni havin.t^ 
b(‘en sat islaetoi’il y shown to la* wa-ll tounded. Indeeal, on all 
tin* points that haye been mentiorit‘d, wa* are j)ri‘pared to main- 
tain, that tin* Kr(*nch are n(*arly il not quite on an (ajuarny with 
tin* most favoured nations — with tin* ( lermans and the Italians, 
d'he circnnisl.inc(“' (d' <;i'eatei’ or h ss ajitiiude and tbndness for 
hai’nioiiN', or of more or less iniae’inat ion in nselody, whieh 
form the characierist ie of the schools oi I'ertain count ries, and 
which tin* I*'rench may or ma\ ;mi possess, constitute ({ues- 
lioe.s \ m\ diilhi'ent tVom tliosi* of •-eu''ioi lit v to turn* ami time, 
which an indi\ldual ora nation ma\ manitest in a \ er\ decided 
manner, thouuh uiiskilh-d in (»r de*'litute ol a la^te lor learned 
.haianoiiv, o?* de\oid ol suflicient i 'uai^uiatlon to etunpost? or 
reli.'h !u‘illi.mt me.’odw 

liou^se.ui 's opinioi/, i:i f'etm’(‘nCi' (o l;ie ii)''{'n'-}hIJif v ot the 
bVench, to the ('/i.nniN (»t‘ /Im* meh»'/\, has horn L;rr,ri':illy cited 
h\' Iho'^r w lio cniih'iid h-r il> i-orrect and we aia* di^j/osed 
to a.dmit ihat th.e opinion of such a man, expressrd in iin- 
measun d laie^uaio’, i'l his h*ttx r", m his no\-. N, and in his dic- 
tiou.irv, on a matti r in wh'u'li he is >upj)osv‘i\ \o have iu'en luWy 
competent to judi^e, is likeK to i;’o a i^ia'at Nva\ \Nith imllviduals 
aha*ad\' disjjosrd, hy the lorce ol prejudice, U) helii've in the cor- 
rectne''sof the chari;e. Il sht)uld he rei*ollecn.*d, that this opi- 
nijoi of Uon.sst'.H!, was jU’Incipany tounded on tlu* suppc’jsil ion, 
that the Ib’ench lan‘j;uai;e was majiphcabb' to a pure mi'lodv, a 
suj»pi>Nitinn which, as we learn from (Iriiinn, and more positively 
from M. lie Corance/, lu* ceased to i*nlerlain, alter haviru!; heard 
th(* Iphiu;(*ni(‘ of (iluck, w ho, as he confessed to tlie latter of these 
writ<‘rs, lyive him the lie, .nv» use Ins own e\pri*ssion,) on all he 
liad wj*ilten on that snhject. Uousseairs opinion was also foinnled 
on tin* fai*! that the French took delii;hl in Visteniiii;' to a music 
wdiii'li he did not relish, and opposed the introdnctimi ol Italian 
nuisu*, which lie unreal I v aalmired. Hut ^ve ilo not htdievc, that. 
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from such circumstances, Konsscaii was justilicd in (lrawin»; any 
other conclusion, even supposiiiy; that the music he admired was 
thcjjcitcr of llie tw^^ — which we of course cordially admit 1o have 
bceli the case — than that tlu3 musical tastiM)!' the French |>eople of 
his period, was not as uiood as that of other nations. Time, be- 
sides, lias served to show the impropriety of such a sweeping; 
denunciation, and the success ol Gluck, l^iccini, Sacchini, and 
others, which lh)ussi‘au witnessed, and which, as we have si'cn, 
made him alter his opinion oi\ oiu' point, oui^ht to havi: led liiin 
to adopt adilferent smitiment on the other. 

A circumstanci^ worthy of notici*, as sh()^vin!;■ tlx* iinpropiaClx 
of attacliinc; much \M*ii;ht t(^ tlie opinion of j\ou.s.s(‘;in in refrrence 
to this preiended inse-nsihility of th<‘ French to the fharm of nu*" 
lody is this, that this writer composed the nui>ic ot' his Jjerin du 
Jl//(/LCt\ in imilalion of wiiat he. n‘i!;ard(‘d as tln‘. \ or\ purest mo- 
dels uf tile Italian school, and a])p'ied liis mehalies to Frmich 
words. "\'et, mU withstand inu; the inijju!*f‘ titstr, or as AI. F.islil 
Bla/0 remarks, in (‘onsea(Ui‘iua! ol the im|iure ijsle. ol the fhemdi, 
not wilhstaiidiiii; that they were a(‘ciiM:d ol hi'iiiii insoii>il)le to 
the charms of meloily, and ahlioiej;h Ih.o Fi-tmch lanmiaLi,e was 
pronounced capable^ of marriiiLi; tin* mn^ic. thi' little oj>or:i, 

as l\ous>eau liimstdf admits, su<*( oi-dt d adniirahly, — was plaved 
niiiht after niifhl to crowdrd houses, whilr llua mo'^1 rein.'wned 
pit'c.es of llie ohl school, h^Li'h\ l.e St/ljjhr, (uedd no 

lonuier draw a tolerable liou'^e! >sow. if tiie. charge ol‘ iii'-rii^ihlli- 
ty, U) wdiich w'c allmle, had hcM-n >o fullv eslahlish' d, how coidd 
Kuusseau account foi’ the miccc'*'; of a pje' i: whicis Ic nias’ bo 

iiutnrull>' .'tijijxr'i ‘d iti lia\<’ d( 'UinMt i Ihul ' jiid ^crumllv, it’ 

tlie laie^ua^uj wasi’cally decidedK' inapj)li(‘ iblf to nielnd\-, liow 
flid he, wdio, tiioiin;li an ablo musical critic aii'l an admii.dnlc wii- 
ter, was a poor composer, succeeil in prodiicini; witb it ellccis 
witli which he was douhihss mncli ‘iraiified. ? I•^lr (Hir jiart we 
believe that the success of tiie. Devin du \ iila:j;o, inditi’erent as 
v\aslliis inlerine.(h\ slioidd have laaui haihal ,is an indicalioii 
ol the tact l!ia.t the l'h'cm*h were not so in^ciiSihic h» pnri' music, 
as liicy werci maintained to hr — -that the l.iilurt' ot the Italian 
music, Wits merel\’ the cliect ol picjudicr, ami (d its hcini; mil 
set. to f rcncji wunals; and that, with ]>i'oprr instinct ion and 
good models, llif; J*'rcnf;h iiaticm ^vas su.s(‘epl ihii! uf attaini/ig a 
Jiiglier i.'udv among tiic; nmsii-.al nations of than they 

tlien occ.upicfl ; loi* ijjongli foi* the; most. pari, trilling and jiuerih*, 
the melody ol th<3 D« viii du V^illage was written, as already 
stated, in imitation td’ that of Ihu-golese ajid Joimdli, and was 
thcrclore jiuror and more expressive than that of Uaimuiu and 
his school. • 

But \vc repeat, the ojiinion of those who at presmd pretend tr» 
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fd' Uia ciipar.ity of llio Froiif'h in musical maltcns, should 
rest, no!: on the |)('.ciili;n* tasl(! tlicy display tal at. the time of Ka- 
nieau ; no! on lhr‘ music ofllnl coinjjoser aiul his C(jnt(*mj)(jng*i(‘S ; 
hut on lh(’ taste they display now, and on the species of music 
they admire. Sonu; attention should moreover la; paid to tlio 
imj)rovements they have; ihemscdve.s (dlected in the art, as coni- 
])()sc‘rs and perrormei s, and on the rank they now occupy arnoiiii; 
(Ik; musical nations of I'hirope. On this subject we must he al- 
lowed 1.0 oth.-r a few remarks. 

Although it is not to Ik* denied that tin; Italians ha\'e been in- 
vemtors in every dr parfmenl orilie muNi(‘.al art, and that tliey, as 
well as the (lermafiS, have |K;rtected theni all, it does mn. follow 
that 11 k.‘ k'rench, \\ ho it may hf;allow(‘ri w(‘re late in unit ini; tlieir 
ellorls to ilio^e oTiIk^ lormer, hav(‘ remaiiK'd in arrears, and have 
not hemi iiist l unnmtal in hirliierimj; the* pro‘;res>, of music. So 
tar I'rom this, it is admiiied ih.u they "liould he re;^arde(l as in- 
ventors in SOUK* partieulai hraneije^i. and that lh(‘\’ have hence 
r-Nerei.^eil a. I'cal iiitlumin' nvt'c the art. d'lu'V ha\'e, moia'over, 
shown ihemsrives to he •j;ood imitaloi'-, ami l.a\'e, as is remarked 
hy MM, Ciioroii and I'aNolle. most impartial writers on 

mii.^ie with whom W(‘ are a«a juaintetl, nnili‘d tr> tlie.^e imitations 
a seiitijm/iit and >iyle pi'cnliar to 1 !K‘in''eh(*s, ionl iiit roihiced in 
tiieir ovvii com j)o-.it ions a d(;L‘,r(a.- (.»tor<i(*r, a re^xard l(»r the rules 
of pre.pri*'! \ , \\hieh<ither nations havr* it)o oin n ]t«.‘j;leeted. In 
tiu se, l’e:'peels, ,-:l\ tile writers we h iVe jll'^t citrd, thev liave 
de^er\ed to lie looked ii|>ou .<> models \Norihv ni‘ imiia.tjon, and 
(■«)ns« ( jueiii i w a*' p(»-"'e-s''i I’.j:;. ni m;m\ ve^poi i-^, M-iiuol ul mu^ic 

pCfU 1 1 . 1 1- i « * 1 I ir ! ii. 

I he !''rein'h Wi-re, “.al tin* pet lod ol lh(‘ ro\j\ ;d ol tilt* arts, 
the lir''* to I'oHow the example el the I’lemiiej;^. Stwmal I^rench 
eomjKi^er^. >iieh.i;'> /o n Faij^ ('anjn^ Ih arfuu^wwwl others, 

are indeed rilrd as h;i\ iiiii; prect ded tliem. " “ ( )t her*;, a.s Frumeh 
iMm/h/n. /■’ /'////, al l’ men! ioued a> haviUii' marelied on t he same 
line with the I’deinituis : huallv G’o////a77, w iiose mime Is evitlent- 
Iv I'heuch, is citial hy //. /'V//c/r. as ha\imj!; surjia^seil his master, 
the i'amous ./r;.sy ///';», ami as haxinu; impro\ed tiu' art ot the I'li- 
j^ue."* 'I'hls sphmdour ot the Fivueh '^ehool eiuitiiuied duriiiu; 
the Nvlndt' ot tin; reiL;;n ol l^'rancis tlie First. Hut the religious 
tro(d)les, whieh commenced ahoul tlie year 1 Ov")!!, and continued 
until the latter |)arl otllie rei^n oi l lenry I \\, the blood v and exler- 
ininalini'; Avars which they occasioned — tlie prolanalion ot the 
greater numher ot (diurches, then the .sole asylums ot music, oc- 
casimuMl to I lie art a ilestruclive blow.'*' .Music was not nuicit al- 
tended to hy Henry l\ and though l^tuis Xlll. A\as tend ot 

• 
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that art, it was not hy ixichclirii, who roii;tu*d (iiidcr 

the n;un(M>r that /no/iaivli. llir truiihU'S uhicli occijiavd dur- 
jh(J iiiiiioi'it \ nf Loii/s \1\ . w (l(‘si riK'l i \'t‘. to 
the arts, 'riiorc ciapsi'il, IlK'ndoiv, a wiiolc cuiitury, duriiii; 
which music not only ^Nas not ])Votccl(.Mi \\\ Imwium', l)ul was 
impeded in every way. itu- I'remdi S(d\ool remained dur- 

iiiLi; the \vhol(' of that period miudi in mre-ars el' tlu: llalian. It 
prociuced hut few' a! I :•'!>, and i!h' most celehr.i ha! aimuju; them 
hardly riMciied iIk* ot‘ mediocrity. (M’lin* j)!-(»L:;i-ess of the 

.same school muler Louis \i\\, we havt‘ alre:ul\ spokeri ; and 
need uol lln'i-eliiie i-eciii’ to it ; I'or what wc; ha\e said im the 
sul)ject, ill h(‘ siii]i<’ien! to show lh(‘ gradual, ilmut;h shnv im- 
proveimuil lliat was mad.r* in the art, and the condition wliii h th<: 
lati(‘r lias .i! lenj.i;th allaiiu'd, 

Alelodv, as M. ('astil l‘lazt‘ lias smnewhera: lemarked, ajipei’- 
lains comj)letid\ lo the* provim e of lh(‘ imaiiiuai ion. It is th(‘ 
]*e<ult ot'a hajipy inspiral ion, and not ol' the cahailat ion> of scieiHa-. 
livery om*, with inKnj;inalion ami la^te, is able to compose nu lo> 
dies. Know’inu;, as v.t‘ do, that tin' I'laundi po'^sess in no mean 
dcj^rtH' these two reipiisiles, it. would he impo>‘'ihlt' to lind, a pj i- 
ori, any reasons why they should not la* aide to cop** with (»iher 
nations, in respi'ct h) eajcacily in melody, eyefi did we no! know 
by posiliyt; e\|,'ei‘i('iice, tint .all tli.at Ii.jn I'eeo .-ai*l on tin* snhje<-t 
of their deliciency in that department ot’ihe ;irt, was tlesiitute of 
funiulatlon — the. nlLprin;^; of prejinTn''* and iiinorama* in tln‘ir ao 
cnsei’s. do not tear, indeed, to m.iintain, that tew per.^^ms, 

e,oinpe1(‘nt from e.\ jierienc** ;itid nal’U'al c.ju.h-iU to indite io mal- 
t(!rs of this kiiifl, will i’el'n''e h» join Clifnam ;n,d f'ln-olle, 

in tin* as^l||■an{'e, thal v. hen letl lo the eiha-is oi their natural im- 
the J* reiM’h ha\'<' a kiml «d ni* lo(l\ jOfenhar lo ihi'/n, .and 
nliich is in t(. j e>| //]<»■ hy its iia/;k;M "s ii> naiveir. Jn >i>nie 

paj'fs oi J'j'aiice lin.v j" more >} ri k mill \' nianiiesOal than in olhe/-,s 
— as i’or e\anj]de in Ihawencf', wiier:* th*’ p*a<p|e, while al wau’k, 
ex.tem]iori.'*e mel(j*lie>, whicji thoiii;ji irrenu kir an*! didicienl in ya- 
riely, arti fni(‘n reph h* with p.a.'''>aii;«-'^ r* inai !.;« I )!< ■ fi »r ."t reniil h, oii- 
;.^inality aid sv\ ert lie-. ;, ddn* n il hmimI :iii> <>f kh aiiee ai e lull of In- 
t('rest vn relation to meloiiy,;nid i»ear marks ol oriu,) na| it \ wiiicli 
eamiot escape tiie at teniion ol t luMiiiseryer. I n a w oi d, Lrench me- 
lody presents peculiar I'haracters, wfiich s**r\ e to otahlish a sensi- 
ble dillereiijf.* hetwacji it an*! the iiielod\ nl otln*r nations, and is 
entitled, neyerllM l.-->, imt \\ it hslamlimi; all lint lias hr eii >aid to the. 
eoiit I m \ , to t h(^ I eiiai d of the com lo js.''**m'. i h 1 1 while nia i n t an ii i n^ 
this, w e not piepaia-d to deri\’ that the ^’r^•llch h.a\f, in leler- 
eric.e to melody, imilaud the. Italians; thi.s, indenl, is a fact too 
eviileiit to hedeniial.* Nd- vert heh‘v..s, it laMjiiires hot a limited e\a- 
minatiofi of the snhjeet to peree.ive, that tin* imitation has not been 
as close as .some have believed. We have alre.ady seen that Liilli, 
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wl)o arrived in l^'raner; al. an (‘arly period of Ids lile, efTertial a 
revointion in tlio inu^ie of fhaf, e.oiinfrv — a revolulion \v!deh wo 
Iiave every rc-ason lo Relieve did Jiol turn to Jhe ;nh’;uiiaKe‘ f)f tin; 
ai't. lint 1)0 lids ;«s it jnav, llirr <!;r(*a! I'dorent inr* innovafo/, full 
as ho was of lh(‘ nicloflv of (‘av dll and (‘<‘^ti, enci;raft<‘d it on that 
hr. found in f'rau'**'. I'rnni llu' two, llu'n* ro'sedtrfl a kirnl 

of nudody, wiiich wa.'; in iu.‘n\ rov;jj(“*l<, llioiejili p u'i ii'uhirl y froni 
its M;raer‘.i id and siruplifil v, c‘ntillc.d lo nni.d) I’otnne iid il -on. 
"rii(‘ snoeos'^oi’s cjI I jidli, who \vrr(‘ vrrv iniindoi' lo liiui in lo 

oji'niiis and lasto, ahandonr'fl his sy'siuin as too sijupir; aiid ne- 
i:;l('ctin';' iho exrunple s(‘t. iIkmu hv die Italian sfdiool, introdiieed 
into tiudr nudody tho^.r innnn'ierah!«' firirunenis of wldeh inentif)n 
has alreaily Is'-un made, a.iid which h\ th-air alfcetat ion hr-eanio a 
eoinplrto bar lo ''iinplirit v a»id *»;rar*(‘i’nl!u-ss. ('uder Jtiinn'c'ui. 
who, as wu ha\(‘ alread\ -<-d(‘d, ilirerlcd hi' alnnition almost e.x- 
(diisixelv lo hannoiiy, mi!''i(* e\pinu“ni\‘(! a ■'dll p:ia at'-r eorrup- 
tioij, .iiul :i :-ivl'‘ oi nud'wi'/ w in1r'»'''i! d. ! i‘iii trk:»i)lr* fm- its 
!m)noioii\' and ;d)sunrny. Wd* h.avo alr- adv ja-aoriled tin* strULi;- 
;,;|r. whi(d) pn'Vailcd lor nve.iy years hrtw«'en the partisans of 
1 his sy.^lem and Iho^o of du- halian, and uliic’n rc''idt('(l twice 
in the lriiiiiij)h of ifu' Id?- .cr. *• \t h‘nt;lh, aller a musical war 
which lastiul mori' liian slxtv ^*ears, dj-- npioiial lasti* iriumpli- 
(al over the >1 u h! ion i ucsn of '^ome imlividuais inlrre"ii‘(l in uji- 
holditui; a false 'The labours of the l)uni>, of llu'. Pld- 

liilors, Moiisiii;M \ s, (Irei r\s, (ihieks, die, 'inis. Sai-rhinis, and 
a few others, ha\a? ti^iven to Fr.\nce a melody of a ])‘‘culiav 
<diara(d»'r, in ^^'hicll ii-diui t 2 ;racefnlness is combined, as much 
as jiossihh', ^silh i'remdi ui-sdond* ) In a word, the 

I'h'ench midody oftlte jir'*>ent dav is ih.e iisuh of a Ideiidinj; of 
Jialian ju.elody \Nith the oriL 4 'iiial melody of Fram’i', and wi' he 
lie\'e, ui‘ tjtay add, wiih a iitlK'of li):' spneliuess of thelier 
man. It is less airy and nmre ('in'metie and neia'oiis than the 
for/ner, less l?eav\ .and Jiioia* sprii;Id h (ban liu' lalfer. 

In hannon\ , tlu^ Fianud) ANere .a loiui; linu‘ hi hind tlu' Ita 
lians and (dnanans, owiiii*;, it is alliniii'd, to llu' errvuu'ous prin 
(Mpics oil wlindi the seu-nci' coiiluiued ti> he tauL:;ht :iniou<j; them, 

lun^arim' a dillerenl and better system had hecn adopted by those 
nations, ddu' i 'onservatoire ol Music coirectcal many of the de- 
fects n'sull ini; from the metliod of instruction lieretofore ])ur>ued : 
y(d many Frimch writers themseUes ail mil, tliai neither llial 
sidiool, nor some jirivate professors, who have, dilicieidlv studied 
llu* best, Italian and (li'rman masters, have as vi't etVected, in rela- 
tion to ri'form, all that iMii;ht he desinal. It is m)! to lx* con- 
chuUal from this, howevin*, that Freneli (’omposers have not 
<*nllivaU*d harmony, or introilnccd a due |)roporlion of it in their 
works, (lossi'c, Midml, Jderlon, Lesueur, and many others we 
eoidd ciU‘, have in tlia! respect, produced works, which need not 
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pirres (M)n'i])0.s(M] l)y inrliviilnuls ol* llial nation arc jjcriornicd with 
success in and (iermany. L’ I lohdlcric Portn^aisci, J^es 

Deux .h>unirf\s, l^uj>hr(>sine, Ilclcuic, L’lratu, A line, .lean dc l^iris, 
Da l^a Dain»* lilanche, are favoiirilf' pciiornianyes in 

\ ienna and Ihu'Iin ; (»lluu“ pieces iiavc aj>j)ea]‘ctl on llic theatres 
(>r Naples and Milan; laindon lias not. rcl’nsed its ajjplau.sc to 
I/lrato, unc I"oii<‘. ainl to lh(! music of the Mnette de Porlici, 
^c., w liihi (»\ ertures, and deta(di(‘d pieces from Fnmch operas, ar(! 
ni'^lit. a j icf tu«;ht jn'idurnHal at tin* best concerts, from one. end of 
Ivir'ope. to tlie other. 

Jii 1 he (‘omposition, and in tin* execution of inslrunn’.ntal music, 
tin* F reiu'h have atlaiiied to Lireat ejiiinence. ('oidd we dispose 
ol moil >pace than is allow(‘d us on lids o{:ca>ion, it would he 
eas\ , also, io show that in church music, the com]>osit ions of 
(’ampra, Lesuein- of Ivouen, Lalaudi*, Pdanchard, Mondonville, 
(Ios->ec, D' 1 1 aud imonl , tiiroull, Koz**, and l.<esueui'. Ioulj; the 
direcloi' ef die inu-'ic of llie Kmj)i*ror N.ipoli'on, have coiilrihiiT- 
ed lo rai'i.* \ei*\’ hitili Ihe japuial iou of I he I'heiich scdioul in tha.t 
de{)art meul. 'The cnllIpo^(*r'^ of ihai nadon liav'c u!;rf*a.lly dislin- 
i^uislied I hetrisi d \ (•> m sm.di lu- l'ua>iti\ i pieces, and iu lv(una.nces 
parliciihuly. Ihii the ales! i^ior) of the Preuch school, 
is in di’amali(' musii'. We ilo not nn*an ihal in ihi" dejiarlinenv 
it can ho lielil in lln* li^ht of an inventor: hut in horrowin'j; frinu 
ihe 1 laliaiis t liei I* drainat ic njelodv.and comhinin^ ii wit h tlie na- 
t ional one i.f fh anee, it has formed, as we ha\ (‘ Mid, a melody pecu- 
liar lo ii. and of an excelleni ch.UMCIet' : and hy apply in l;' it to well 
conceived, and well wrilte/j poems, ii ha** i;iven hii'li) to the /\'- 
rical di'ania, pi-operlv so t*alh*d, wliii'h is ii . a/uiosi cst’Iiisivc 
pfopc'i-i V /' (Choronand Favolle.} Ii remains tor us to remarlv, 
that tin* superioritv of this ^pis'ies of mu^'icd com jntsition iu 
1‘h'auce, di'peiids induijil.ddv ou ihe superioiliy of tlie »niiion.il 
theatre ol’ ll'iat (’ouiilrv. h'renueeil atleudama*,’* says a di'^lin- 
^Ul.iied w filer, whom we have already cpiuied, “ at the theatre, 
the most pertect ot all, has diliiised se extv'usiveiy the si.'ul imeiit. 
of dramatic proprlei ii*s, that the I'n'iicli specl.itiu's could not en- 
dure a work iii which ihest* proprieties wouhl imi j)e t)l}S(‘rvcd, 
whateveu* mit>,ht In* tin' nuu’il of its acct'ssarv hraiiches. Imhued 
with Ihe same sentimeul, with the .same priucijdes, the Frencli 
lyric p(n‘ts, am! the comj)osers, whether national or foreign, di- 
ri*cted as ihev an* hv tlnun, have, with a common accord, I’on- 
slanllv lalnjiired ^^travailles) in accoidance w ill\ the same, system.*’ 

It results from all we havt* said on tills suliject. that in our 
opinion the h'reiicli mav hi* considereil as pvissessimji; a scliool ol 
music ill manv ri'specls pm’uliar to liiein. If this he conceded 
to iis, it will follow that the numher of sciiools now extant in hu- 
rope, amounts to three ; tin* (ierman, tin* Italian, and the 1' rench : 
that the two first dilVer materially fnmi each other; the Cicrmaii 
VOI.. XI. — jso J I o 
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beins; distinguishod by hir^o sliorc of im|)(<rt;ui(r(; aflacdicd l(> 
a complic:\t(‘d and lonriK'd harint)nv-. ii may bore be*. add(‘(b 

by ,a statciv and rxprrssivo melody; — tbe Italian by a «:;r(‘a! 
simpljoitv, and purity in (*om|)osil ioji; by a b'ss dc‘i;r(.M; ol‘ de- 
pendence on tiu' eliecls of li.irmony, and l)y a melotly invai-iably 
rs\\i‘el, llowin.ii;, e\j)r(‘ssive, ami pure; and finall^^tbat 11 h‘ Kreiicli 
sebool, lbout!;b approxiniatini!; (Ui some points to each of llie pre- 
eediiip; — uniline; the nervousness of tiie first to tb<' i;racelulness 
of tbe second, possess(\s cliaracterist ic b atures calciilatoil tf) 
lablisb its imb pendeueo of them botlu 


Aar, Hi.- HoiJ) Dis'ruu 'rs 

I i^rpnrl (made by tbc‘ Hon. (i. iir. ci. \ xc k ) uj' fho Sr/reJ 
(Untuuil fee for I he parper^r (f iiKpnno^j; inht thr • j'pedif oej/ 
nj' es/ah/i.^hhf^' * Oj/lrrs irithin fhe (I old Ordrh'ls oj 

North and Sonlh ('aridlna and (lvot\^la. \\'a>l)i!i':;1on 

Z, — ^In TTisforiea! Imiairti Into /he J^roihn tlon and i'oitsmnp 
tinil of the Preeioa.s Iiy WAli.in.m .1 \i on, 

F. R. S. In two \(.)is, ^'A'o. London : l.s.ji, John Mio'ray, 
Albemarle street. 

A^roxc; the otijec.ls ol Inn.-iao mdu.^trv, I bo art ol workiUL; 
mines deser\'edl\ bijlds a. biL:;b jilaeo. \oiio indi ' tl can rank 
befoia? it in ini rin^ic inipiirtance, oxcopi a'j;ri(Mdtnro : ami lolbis, 
if second as an aiM of ab.^obii*- iieci’^.^il v, ii is on tbe (uber hand 
superior in tin; bii^bor do^roo of pr.tcti,.;il ;,iid scietililli' skill 
wbicli ii fbujiands, and tbe conso<j!ient oie\atjmi it. i;)\a’s lo tbr^ 
cliaracter of lliu.se that, practic.e it. If Ijv aiiirieiilliire abiiie. lilt* 
mere necessaries and absolute wants i>f social life can be atlaimal, 
it /s imperfect in its prm*esses, and disb(‘arlenin^ in its lalionrs, 
without, tbe aid of tbr; more* abundant and les.'^ cosily metals ; 
whiUi wiliiout t!u* assistance of the prt'cioiis metals, as a medium 
of exclian^e, its jiroducl.s woubi lose in a u;pc;ii. jb'nree their con- 
vertible character. If t[M‘ practice (d' agriculture alone, be suiii- 
cient. to iinlt(j the Imman race in tin; bonds of s«)cial compact, 
and to cause \i to assume sonn; <d' the. atlributc's of civilization, 
no liiLijb decree of cnlli\ alion can be. attained u itbout tin* piac- 
tieo ol llm nn^tallnriiic arts, (’ommeri’e may ind(*ed bi*in;i; llui 
essential inetallic jirodm'ts within tbe reach of countries pun:ly 
afi;ricult-ural, but, nvanufactuia.'S can liardly be introdu(‘e«l into 
tliose. wliere tin* me.taU are not found native ; and tbe workinjjj 
of iniiie.s will, in idiiio.st all case.s, be tbe first step to tliat union 
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of (U)nini(‘rco, a«;ririilt.nre, and manufaoLnrcs, witliont winch no 
nat ion can bcconui ric.li ami {)Owcrfnl, or assuiiic the rank its ox- 
lent, oi ten ilory iniuhl ajipoar to imply. , 

iron is no doiihl llui most imj>ortanl and useful, and possesses 
the i»;r(‘at.(*st intrinsic, value of ail the metals. Its ^rcat ahuti- 
dam i‘ luiwever lowcu s its cost, and tlnis others, less a|)plica])le to 
'j;(;nerai purposes, heai- a luLi;h(‘r price in consefjmuice of tlieir 
scarcity, and the cost, of production. Others a«;‘ain, that mi:i;ht 
;'Up(‘rsrdi; iron ill inany (j 1‘ its most valuahle aj)pIiealions, are, loi' 
this leason, i (‘Stri(*te(l to pin poses for which it is unlittial ; yf!t 
even in t,]i(‘.se more liiiiitnd i,s(‘,s, tlicv possess a value that ampl\ 
icpays tin* cost, of raising’ ihmn from their mineral hods, te\tra(U- 
iiiii; them iVom tlH'jr ores, and preparln*'; thfun for tiui market. 
Of these metals, uold possess(\s tin* HiOsl imporlaut ami valuahle 
tjualiti(‘s. Mailealjle. and dt.eiile heyomi all otheu'S, it yields to 
ii*oM oid\ in tin; properties of w cldinii; and '»:d<;iin^ an (;d|L!;c : in- 
ilesi met ihle in t]n‘ lire, and hy evposiue lo tic; wi-ather. its mass 
is ]iardl\ susci‘j)tihl(‘ of diminution, e\eoj)l. hv continual \veai‘ ; 
more IxMulitid in its colour than any other metal, more cleanly 
and pui e, it is susceptifjh; of application to i nnu ir.erahle pur[)Oses 
in sci(‘Jic(\ in llic arts of civilized life, and e\ (m in doniest ir I'co- 
nomy ; cLipahli' ol' extension in the mo^l impal[)ahle films, over 
tin- snrfaei', not only el' tither metals, hut of a \ast variety 
suhslanees, it ij;ives to llnun its rich (‘oiuur. its lu’illiant lusli'C : 
prole.cts tlii'in iVom the inihience of tin* elements, and iVom main 
‘diemical aLi;»;uls: and imparts to them man\ ol‘ its own useful 
(jualities. It is not lli(;n willioiit laaisoruthat it lias become a st:nid. 
ard of value almost universal; a disiinetion wiiieh it well merits, 
ftom its imh'st ru(’t ihlilly, and fmm its eonverl ihilll \ , with undi" 
mini''iied \'alue, to important purposes in iiiiiumerahle arts. 

'This application ol' j;(>ld a.^ a measuia* ot* value hut slowly allot 
.d)le, iias invested it with an inihience al[m)>t ma«i;ic ; has caused 
I). In he >()iiL!;lil with thi* most uulirin^' pHlieiice. and the most in- 
satiahh; avidity ; until it !ias iullueiiceil th(‘ minds of men \\ ith a 
power almost sujK'rnatural. 

'I'lu; seareh of this jirt'eions product, lias impelh'd hordes oi 
harharians to attack the barriers and overrun the. coniines of civil- 
ization ; and its jiossession has converted them iVom uncult ivate<l 
and wamlerini*; tribes, into polished and cultivated nations ; it 
has Ikm'ii the cause of wars, of llu'. (h'solatiou of fertile regions, 
and tlie exterminarmii of redundant populations; it hasai»;ain re- 
stored the. former to tlndr jirimilivt' luxuriance, and filhal the va- 
cant sc‘als of tlie latter. 'To sum up its inlliience, in the wonN 
of the jioet, 

‘‘ Aurl sacra f.imc*;, (|irut non niorlalia* 
recloni • 

^lodcrn imju'ovenn’nts in kiunvledmu h:ive no doubt shown 
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that the precious metals are not in themselves wcallli, cxccj)t so 
far as they arii convcrtihli^ lo useful ])iirj)oses ; and that they are 
not^ even wholly indispensable, as tlie representations cf value, 
and theinediiiin of cxclian,i>je. If, however, the latter part of tluj 
proposition be true in the abstract, it has hitherto, and probably 
must long be false in practice ; so far at least, that any con- 
ventional medium of exchange, must be the mere rejmesentativc 
of the precious metals; and if not redeemable in them, at the 
pleasure of the holders, will be subject to depreciation, and even 
to the total destruction of its value. (Considered apart from its 

utility in the arts, gold has then a value in use of no small im- 
portance, and if this value be in some degree the resull of the 
other, it on the other hand tends to enhance its price, and in- 
crease the demand for it. Hut while its value on both accounts 
is universally admitted, it has been long and seriously debat- 
ed, whether the possession of the mines whence it is drawn, he 
not even more injurious to a state, than would be its absolute 
want. It has even l)een maintained, that the industry devoted 
lo the search of gold is not merely unprofitable, but actually in- 
jurious lo the morals, and even to the wealth of the countries 
which produce it. Moralists have ranked it among the corru[)h)rs 
of our species, and ancient legislators have endeavoured to ex- 
clude it from tlieir commonwealth, as injurious in its tendency ; 
while more modern reasoning has pretended lo see, in the pos- 
session of mines of gold, the poverty, and the decline, of nations 
once powerful and illustrious. 

Such views, if not wholly false, arc at least exaggcratcjl. The 
mere possession of gold is not more demoralizing than that of 
wealth of any other description ; and the moderate enjoyment of 
cither seems to be rather favourable than injurious to iuunan vir- 
tue. The mere pursuit of wealth, whether in its great and ge- 
neral constituent — j)ropcrty of every description, or in its most 
dazzling representative, is, when restrained by feelings of honour 
and honesty", far from imjiairing the moral sense. Nay, from 
the habits of order, regularity and lcmj)crancc, which it will fre- 
quently, and indeed, most generally, produce, it may, so far as 
human eye can reach, or the good of society alone is in question, 
serve as a substitute fur virtue. 

The direct pursuit of gold is, however, in some of its forms, 
distinct in its character and cDTects from other kinds of human 
industry. There are regions comparatively abundant in this me- 
tal, in which it may j)c sought for months or years witliout 
y ielding to the greater part of the labourers more than a scanty sub- 
sistence, while others may become suddenly enriched, and acipiire 
at a single instant, ni return suHicient to repay the exertions of 
many years. In this form, the scarcli for gold resembles gamb- 
ling, and is often attended with the same demoralizing effects ; 
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it is ill Irutl) a lottery, in which tlic lari*;cr prizes are few hut 
rich, and where the smaller do not refund the original cost of the 
chances, [t thus liappens, that while occasional good lorUine, 
confined to a few individuals, stimulates others to pcrscve.rance, 
tlic mass of the labourers, in districts where gold is washed from 
alluvial deposits, are more poorly remunerated for their labour, 
than those employed in any other branch of human industry. 

Hut wen^ gold to be found under circumstances similar to those 
in which the more abundant metals exist ; did its discovery and 
rcdiiclion require a definite capital to be Invcsled, scientific 
knowledge and practical vskill to be called into action; did the 
profits amount to a fair remuneration for the use of the capital, 
tlie risk of the adventure, the knowledge, the skill, and the la- 
boLii* employed; the working of mines of this metal would be of 
cipial value, in a moral iioint of view, with any other legitimate 
liranch of industry ; while they would be superior in national 
imjiortance, from the comparatively stable nature of the value of 
the jiroduct. 

Hitherto the most abundant source of gold has been in alluvial 
deposits, in the sands and gravel of rivers, and in beds formed 
in cavities of tlie soil of countriiis. Hi vers rolling golden sands 
have been famed from the most remote antiquity, and in such 
situations most of the gold of commerce is still obtained. The 
Hactolus is celebrated as the source of the enormous wealth of 
Cro'sus; the Danube, the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Tagus, have 
in tb.eir turn been exploreil for gold. These Eiiropiain, and that 
A.siatic locality, are now exhausted, or at least would not n'jKiy 
the cost of working them. In some of llie rivers of 'IVansyl- 
vania, it is still washed from the sands; but by far tlie greatei 
part of the gold obtained in this way is now brought from Afri- 
ca, where the rate of labour is so low, that this methotl may still 
be prolitably employed. In Mexico, and in New-Granada, much 
gold was until very recently obtained from alluvial soil, as it also 
was in Hrazil. In the latter country, howevi'r, as in the others 
wo have before cited, it has ceased to be sought with proiit. 

Gold and jilatinum arc among tlie few metals which have 
hitherto been found in (juantities suflicient to repay the labour of 
working them, in alluvial deposits. In the fust place, their su- 
perior value, and particularly that of the former, renders them a 
valuable product when their absolute quantities are far less than 
those of any other mehd existing in a similar geological position ; 
next, their indestructibility when exposed to the weather, pre- 
vents their disintegration, and consequent dissemination ; aiul 
finally their great weight enables them to resist the action of cur- 
rents of water, so that the metals which had 'been originally dif- 
fused through many successive deposits of alluvion, will remain, 
after the lighter matters have been washed away hy the action 
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of the same cause that originally moved them. 1 hus, while the 
earth and the oxides of loss deiise metals may have been carried 
on to the ocean, the gold will remain in positions not far distant 
from the veins whence it was originally removed. Auriferous 
deposits will therefore have l)een the result of the action of cen- 
turies ; hence when exiiaiisted they are not renewed, and thus 
the regions that in former ages furnished gohl in abundance, now 
yield it no longer. 

That the gold which is found in alluvion, must at one time 
have existed in mineral veins in the mass of the earth, is an opin- 
ion which cannot be controverted. It has, however, rarely hap- 
pened that th(\se original sources have been discovered. That 
this has not been done, seems to have arisen from a w'ant of jiulg- 
meiit in conducting the search. The great density of gold, ob- 
A'ionsly renders it probable that it cannot hav(‘ been removed far 
from its original site, by the ac’tlon ol water. In sf)it(^ ot this 
natural result, the veins have been most usually sought in tiie 
mountains ^vhere the rivers in whose sands it is found take 
their rise, instead of in the immediate vicinity of the dej)osijs. 
It has also been imagined tliat the pure gold of the deposits is in 
the same state in \vhich it formerly exisU‘d in the veins, and 
hence mincralogical indications have been ()assed over, winch 
might otherwise liave led to the discovery. 

Still, veins containing gold have been known to exist, and 
many are now worked, 'i'heir discovery, however, appears to 
have arisen from other causes, than direct vest^arch growing out 
of the alluvial dej) 0 sits which they had formcj ly sup|)lied. 'rims 
it occurs in Granite in the province of Saltzbiirg; in Gneiss in 
lJp|)or Hungary; in Mica slate in the Tyrol, in Hornblende rock 
in Sweden. In Gallicia in Spain, veins of gold were worked in 
sncce.ssion by the riKcnicians, the Cartbagenians ami the Romans. 
V'^cins of gold are also known in the provinces of Oaxaca in Mex- 
ico, and Antigonia in N(wv-Granada ; and ail Ibe. silver ore of 
those countries contains more or Jess gold. 'Fhe richest, how- 
ever, which are knowui, arc those of Hra/.il. It has alrc^ady been 
stahid that the washing of alluvial soils had ceased in many plac(!S 
to yield any valuable ])roduets. It was hence imagined that this 
portion of the mineral wealth of that country was exhausted. 
IJut about the. year 1811,^ an individual of unusual intellig(‘nce, 
who had purchas(Ml an estate on which gold had been obtained, 
and which was ceasing to be profitable, inferred that he was only 
working the mere refuse, and neglecting the source*, wlnmce it 
proceeded. He tliendbre se;arched the iiills above the alluvial 
deposit, and found^ a bed of micaceous iron stomi containing 
lumps of gold. Ibis was worked by him with j)rorit from the 
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year KSll, in whicli the iliscovory was maclo, until 1825, wluni 
it was sold to tho Imptiri;.] llrazil i\Iinin«; Association” Idr 
dU 70,000 slerlin^. Tliis f)r(i is now worked with j:;reat enc'rgy, 
and yi(‘ldson llui nvorago ten j)ennv\vei<!;lits 1o each hushel’ol tlie 
iorinalion. Another vein had be(ni previously opened in tlio 
same vicinity, hut was lost thronj^h want of j)ropcr precautions, 
the workmen havinjr been buried by the cavint*; in ol’ the sliafl. 

Oold, Hum, besides beiui*; found in alluvial deposits, wlien from 
its imperishaljilit y and density, it is almost the only valuable pro- 
duct, exists also in the body of the earth, under circumstances 
similar to those attending the or(‘S of other metals. Jhit it has 
been so little sought in such positions, that we may rather judge 
hy analogy from what is found in other mines, of the character 
and jiropertios of tliose of gold, than from any positive kiiowlcilgc 
tliat has yet been attained in respect to the latter. 

Witli the excc])tion wliich has been stated of gold and jdatinnm, 
tin and iron are the only metals that arc sources of prolii, wlicn 
found in alluvial deposits. The latter is so very a])undant in 
every formation, that no fieposit can well occur, whicli (.Iocs not 
contain it, and it somotinu's exists in recent forinallons in large 
(plant it ies. Tin, also, is found in S(un(; basins of tlu‘ county of 
(a:)rnwall, in solid masses. But these two metals may, with al- 
luvial gold and platinum, he rather ranked as e\'C(‘plions to the 
general rule, ddiey are also found in far greater abundance, in sites 
analogous to tliose which furnish tiu' other metals. Magnetic 
iron is somctlimes found stratilied among ]n*imitivt* rocks, and the 
coal formations contain regular strata of iron ore. Such strata 
are not fomul of any oilier iiu*tai, and we may lluuvfiire at once 
eoiiclude, that there is no probability of gold being luund under 
similar e i r ('. i n n >l a n ce s. 

Tlie general gi'ological site of tln^ metals, is in veins, that tra- 
verse the various formations. \’eins have the ajipearance of having 
om.a^ be(m lissures or cracks, in the solid ciaist of the globe; 
tlujse hav(! been afterwards lilh'd uj) by snhsiancc’s of a eliaraetcr 
diireront Iroiii that of the rocks Urw traverse. 'The origin of the 
fissures is obviously tlie same as that of the faults, which tra- 
verse, in a similar manner, all the more ancient formations; and 
iho substances they coniaiii, seem U) have boon introduced in 
the same way as those which composi' the great dykes, that are 
often to be se(Ui, sometimes extending ihroiighoiit the whole depth 
of a formation, and at others making their way witliout change 
of direction through sc’veral. 

There are evidently two methods possible, in which the veins 
may havt! been deposited in the cavities they fill: they may have 
been inji^cted from beneatlx, or they may have been bill'd liy the 
material passing over their apertures in a licpiid form. There 
can be little doubt, that veins may have been formed in both 
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these modes. The funner is, however, that which is tlie most 
common, and llic only one which we can admit to liavc acl(;d in 
the *10010 ancient formations. 'Phe veins that exist in rocks of 
this character, have in conse<]Ucncc never been pursued to such 
a depth as to he lost; and there is no reason to believe, that they 
will be found to cease, until lh(‘. mineral masses, whence they 
have originated, arc reached; and these probably lie hir Ijcneatii the 
limit which can he approaclicd liy human e.xertion. V’^eins too 
arc often pnrsin'd through several different formations, anil seen 
to enter into the very lowest, thus loading ns to infer that many 
of them are, like those which exist only in the older rocks, in- 
definite in depth. 

The hori/ontal extent of veins is also very great. 'Plie same 
vein has freipiently been traced for many mill's, and has in some 
cases hi'en followed, until the rocks in wliich it I'.vists dij) un- 
der the next sujicrior order. We cannot however infer that the 
horizontal extent is like the vertical, indefinite. 

Veins often exist, wholly devoid of metallic minerals. Such 
are the granite vifnis, now* known to he of fref|uent occurrence, 
but whicli on their fii’st discovery caused a great sensation in the sci- 
entific w’orld ; the viiins of ijuartz that t raverse. the strata of gneiss, 
mica, and clay slate; and finally in this class may lie arranged the 
dykes of porjiliyry, trapp, and basalt, which are so ahiinilant in 
rocks of almost every date. Veins that are metalliferous, are rarely 
composed, even for IIki greater pan, of the ores Ihi'y furnish. More 
usually llicy consist, on lioth laces, in contact with the rock they 
traverse, of earlliy inini.-rals. "I'hese arc, according to their jiosi- 
tion, above or helow' the vein styled its roof or its floor, 'riiis 
rocky mass, which thus enclo.ses the metallic, ores, is called lh(‘ir 
gangue. Neither is the oi‘e the otily miniual substance em!>racf (l 
by the gangue; nor i.s the mefallic jiorlion of the \ (;in always, or 
even ^enenilly, caniJned to a single .substance of that class. The 
ore tJierefore usually derives its tiame from the metal in most 
abundance; hut in the case of the precious inelals, from that of 
the greatest value. Thus even the ahuiidaiit iiiclal iron, is mixed 
with various others, as, zinc, tedanium, and arsenic, and the 
veins tiiat contain it, often abound more in gangue than in metal. 
The mixture hecoiue.s greater, as llie metal liecoines more and 
more rare; cojiper, for in.stance, hesidc'S volatile matti'r, is getic- 
rally so much mixed with iron, tliat it rmi.st be n^poateilly ex- 
posed to the contact of air, at an inten.se heat, in order to oxidate 
the latter. The most valuable, perhaps, of the ores of silver, arc 
sulphurcls of lead, in which the silver does not exist in sullicient 
quantity to change, their crystalline structure; .such are the more 
Ireqnent of the ores of the famous mine, of Potosi. In veins which 
yield gold, liiat metal lorncs a still le.ss portion of the vvliole. 
When they have not undergone ilecomjiosition, the gold is di.s- 
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semin.itccl in filaments, often extremely minute, throughout the 
gangue ; or it is mineralized sulphur, iron, and arsenic, in such 
a manner as to i)e wholly imperceptible, except to chemical 'ana- 
lysis. 

'I'hc ore that forms the original source of by far the greater 
portion of gold, is probably an arsenical sulphuret of iron ; such 
is ai least the case in the mines of North Carolina ; and from what 
has been observcul there, we conceive that strong presumptive 
(‘vidcnc(‘ may be drawn, that such is the cas(j in other countries. 
We shall return to this question in the sequel, in describing 
more particularly the mineral riches of that section of our coun- 
try. 

"I'lie gaiigues of the veins that contain metals, are of a very 
great variety of mineralogical character. Thus rpiartz, (‘.arbonatc 
and sulphate of lime, tlui sulphat(?s of strontia and barytes, 
ielsj)ar, and nuim'rous eom])oimd rocks, exist as the loofs or 
doors of metalliferous veins. In these are imbedded crystallized 
minerals, that fre(}ucntly stud their drusy caA'ities. V eins arc 
in consequence not only the principal oiqect of the search of the 
miner, hut most iiiterestiug to the mineralogist, who seeks for 
the materials of sciciitilic examination, rather than for articles of 
direct practical valn(‘. 

'Flic bread! Ii of veins is as variable as the substances of which 
they are composed. We have connected them in their origin 
witli dykes, Init the connexion may he further extended, until 
we see in tin* cause tliscuv(M’od by l)e Heauinont for llu? elevation 
of nunmtains, the sanu* action that ha< given ris<* to the most mi- 
nute. v(MUS. Those masses arc, how('ver, again intersected by 
veins, and theia^ is a limii, beyond witicli the term vi‘in cannot 
he extended. determine this exactly, is dinicult, as it would 
he hard to deeide at what degree of extent we shall abandon its 
apjiliration to the granitic masses, which in breadth from a few 
inclus to that of many miles, aj)pcar to have been protruded 
tlirougb the overlying strata. 

Veins Ihat.arc rich in metallic Orcs, arC hOWCVCT of Comparative- 
ly small breadth; they arc sometimes extremely minute, and 
never exceed a few. feet. I'hcir breadth is far from constant, 
sometimes contracting to a limit so small that it is hardly possi- 
ble to follow them, and at others spreading out widely. It is in 
these wider parts, that the metallic contents of the vein assume 
the greatest bulk, in proportion to the gangue ; but it also hap- 
pens, that in the thinner parts of the vein the ores become richer. 

Veins then arc irregular masses of unknown depth, and hori- 
zontal extent, hut which, when metallic, are never more than a 
few feet in thickness. 

Those veins which contain a given metallic substance, in any 

VOL. XI. NO. 21 . 10 
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particular geological formation, usually appear as if they belong- 
ed to a single system, ami to have been formed at one and the 
samb period, by one general cause. Other veins, containing 
other metals, often intersect these, of earlier or later geological 
date. The best instance of this sort which has been fully explor- 
ed, is tiiat found in Cornwall ; tlie veins of whicli country have 
been so long worked, that they are perliaps better known tlian 
those of any other region. The veins of tin which exist in Corn- 
wall, are obviously more ancient than those which furnisli cop- 
per ; and of tJic latter there arc three dilTercnt systems of ditfer- 
ent ages. This dilTercncc of date is determined by observing 
which of the veins cuts and divides another; the mo?’c modern 
will of course be tiuit which passes the other without being in- 
terrupted ; and the more ancient will liave its course broken. 

'fheir inclination to the horizon obviously cannot be constant ; 
still there is generally a plane in mean position, l)y which their 
inclination to the horizon can be measured. This inclination 
may be at every possible angle, for veins in mounlains wliosc 
stratification is much inclineci, may be nearly horizontal, while 
in other cases they are found vertical. 

The existence of veins is divseovered by their outcrops at the 
surface, cither of tlie natural grouml, or wheu’e it has been worn 
away, and they have i)een intersected by water courses. In the 
latter case, their inclination may be often ascertained by mere 
inspection ; in other cases, it Ixicomcs necessary to open shafts, 
or cut the vein in its own direction. A knowledge of the gene- 
ral inclination of a vein is indispensable in forming a plan for its 
proper and profitable working ; it is therefore essential that it 
should be the object of jjreliminary research ; and when it has 
been determined, to the depth of twenty or thirty feet, it rarely 
happens that any important error can arise in taking the mean 
inclination within this space, as the general inclination of the 
vein. 

The certainty with which scientific miners predict the precise 
depth at which a vertical shaft shall strike a given inclined vein, 
or the distance to which a horizontal tunnel must be driven be- 
fore it intersect it, is often a matter of surprise to the ignorant. 
The principles on which such predictions rest, are, however, 
sure and simple ; but the geometric processes on which the cal- 
culations rest, and by which the works are to he directed, arc 
among the most difficult in practical surveying. The profession 
of engineer of mines, which requires this as the basis of a great 
variety of other scientific knowledge, is one that in consequence 
requires no small degree of elementary knowledge ; and they 

must be improved, and rendered applicable by opportunities for 
practice. This profcvssion is almost unknown among us, and the 
skill it demands lies almost wholly in the hands of a few Intel- 
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lij^cnt foreigners, either graduates of the European schools of 
mines, or who have attained their skill in the mines of Mexico. 

Without the aid of scientific skill, mines arc rarely produc.tive 
of profit. Tluiy may occasionally enrich fortunate individuals, 
but are, upon the average, rather a drawback than an improve- 
ment to the general wealth. 

The history of gold mining in the llrazils, may serve to illus- 
trate this. ()n the first discovery of alluvial deposits of gold in 
that country, many persons acapiired such riches, as to lead the 
poj)idation of \vhole provinces to abandon their regular and pro- 
fitable industry, and embark in the search for gold. The result 
was, that the nminneration for their labour was less than it 
would have iic'cn had they continued to apply themselves to agri- 
culture ; while in addition, large (ixtents of fertile soil were 
irremediably ruinctl, by throwing uj), over the vegetable mould, 
the unproductive substances that contained the metal. When 
the*- washing of alluvial soil would no longer aflbrd even the 
means of subsistence, veins were sought for, but these were in 
general pursued only so far as they could be opened out at the 
surface. "J\) use the words of Walsh — 

“They iu.*vcr penclratctl out of the light, and whcMi a vein dipped, it was im- 
mediately abandoned, and given up asathingaltogctherbcyond human pursuit. 

“At the time the Kr.glisli ciinipanics were formed, the generality of the inha- 
bitants of Rio considered that the speculators were about to bury their capital in 
an unprohtahle and hopeless pursuit, and, w’hat is more extraordinary still, this 
opinion was entertained by many in tlio province itself, and in the very neigh- 
bourhood of the richest mines. They could not conu)rclicnd what could induce 
the Knglish to come aiul mine in Brazil. A Biazilian called upon my friend 
Mr. Duvall, shortly after his arrival at Ulo, to entreat him disclose, by tlie aid 
of what wonderful instruments he would be enableil to discover where the gold 
lay under the ground, without having to dig for it. Was it a glass to sec through 
the soil, or an iron possessing some magic power to indicate the j)resence of the 
precious metal ^ Without some such a.^isistance, lu* was sure the English would 
not be such fools as to embark in a pursuit, wliich they, on the spot, could not 
render profitable.” 

TTiiivcrsnl experience np])ears lo prove that the search for gold 
in alluvial (le[)osils, is not a sure source of general wealth, and 
rarely enriches more than a few individuals. The opening of 
veins at the mere surface, is also hut seldom attended wdth any 
great amount of profit. jScithcr of the.se however rccpiircs cither 
great skill or large capital. It is otherwise with the enterprises 
that seek veins at a considerable deptli ; these call for scientific 
skill, to determine the mode of working and manner of a])jn oacIi- 
ing the vein ; require powerful machinery, to raise the water 
with which the earth is charged, and to elevate the ore and rub- 
bish of the mine to the surface ; galleries must he run, and shafts 
sunk, to establish a circulation of air, anil lead the water from 
the veins to the place at which it is elevated ; and finally, as such 
enterprises must be extensive, in order <0 be profitable, appa- 
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ratus for extracting the metal, ot great extent and cost, must be 
provided. Large capital must therefore he embarked in such 
entej'prises, and its application must be directed by talent and 
acquirement of a high order. If the risk of tlic rnonieil invest- 
ment, and the skill with which it is applied, he adequately reniu- 
neralctl, a mine may he said to be doing well ; and thus it liap- 
pens that the real value of veins, however extensive, is rarely 
great ; and sites for mining are rather to he regarded in the light 
of positions, in which money and inhdligence can he profitably 
employed, than as possessing in themselves any great intrinsic 
value." To a country, as forming a point of attraction for extrin- 
sic capital, and the means of employing a large population, they 
will be of immense importance ; hut, considi'red as individual 
property, a vein is of little account. A want of proper relh'ction 
on this subject, has led, in the gold region of oiir country, to 
many ruinous speculations. It has been conceived sullicient to 
secure the veins, if known to he rich, at any cost, however gr(.*at ; 
while no calculation has been made of the capital which will he 
required to work them, nor any sound ndlection, that even the 
largest ca])ital, if applied without skill, is ratlun* a more rapid 
road to ruin, than a sure moans of success. 

A metallic vein, unless its inclination to the horizon be very 
small, should never he opened at the surface. 'J’he ore, in the 
first place, is rarely as rich as it is beneath, in consequence of 
having for ages been within tlio reach of (ixtrinsic, cuuscs. In tin; 
second place, ail working of this citaracier tends to (uiibarrass 
future proceedings, and will often lead to snbsecjuenl expend i- 
lures, greater than all the profit that can be derived from it. We 
may state the most obvious of all the reasons why this should he 
l\ic case. The great trench, wh'icli a working open Vo the light 
forms, becomes a channel which must often l)e the most direct 
course for much surface water; this will enter the vein, and follow 
its direction, and thus not only involve a greater regular expen- 
diture for drainage, but will often, during heavy rains, prevent 
all attempts at reaching the ore from beneath. 

A vein, it may also he slated, is always more advantageously 
worked between two dilVerent levels, by commencing at the lower 
one, than it is by h(*ginning at the upper. In the former case, the 
ore and rubbish fall from the miners to the lower points, the mo- 
ment they are separated, and the water subsides to tlie well provid- 
ed to receive it; in proceeding upwards, the number of men that 
can be applied, will increase at each step in arithmetic [>rogression ; 
the air too, except in coal mines, will be always pure, for both 
the carbonic aci(l of the mine, and that generated by respiration, 
will fall by its gravity to the lower points. 

On the other hand, in working downwards, every piece of ore 
or rubbish must be raised from its place by main strength; the 
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water will be continually tlcsccndiiifl; to the place of working ; 
and the foul air will he continually accumulating, unless removed 
by suilieient ventilation ; and this must be artificial, and tlnjre- 
fore cosily. 

Surface working being rejected, the depth at which a vein is 
to lie struck is of great consc(|ucncc to its being successfully 
exploretl. If struck at too small a depth, it gives access to a 
(plant ily of ore, that may often be too small to repay the expenses; 
lor the (plant ity which will be rendered accessible by a given shaft, 
m.'iy be said to vary nearly with the s(piarc of tlie dej)th. On 
the other band, tin* preliminary c^xjienses of sinking a shaft, the 
cost ul* draining macbin(.*rv, and of raising the ore, will all be 
enhanced by an increase of deptli. The relative advantages and 
disadvantages of dilferent depths, at each diilercnt site, ma}^ be 
made a suhjiict of strict calculation, into which the method of 
maxima and minima might he introduced willi advantage. 

It must also he takem into account, that the whole of the ma- 
chinery, and most of the galhu’ics and shafts of the mine, will 
become useh^ss, so soon as tlie portion of the vein rendered ac- 
cessible by them, shall lie exhausted ; it therefore follows that a 
sutTicieiit ext('nl must be attempted, in order to l)e sure that the 
whole of their cost shall be fully reimbursed, lieforc it is neces- 
sary to throw tlieni aside, and make new arrangements. It may 
thus happen, that in two positions of exactly equal natural ad- 
vantages, one undertaking, with the command of suilieient capi- 
tal to erect ])c)werful machinery, and reach the vein at a consid- 
erable depth, sliall vield enormous profits; while another, restricted 
for want of funds to less costly preparations, sliall be ruinous 
to the parties concerned in it. 

An examiiKition of the locality will determine, whether a vein 
must be* ayiproached by a vertical sliuft, excavated and drained 
by pumping macliinery ; or whether it may be reached by a gal- 
Icrv- A careful survey of the ground, compared with the din'c- 
tion and inclination of the vein, will point out the proper position 
for a shaft that will reach it at some given (ii‘pth ; or enable the 
place whence the giillery is to be driven to be properly chosen. 
In the latter case, it may he staled, lliat it should always be placed 
at the lowest j)Ossible level, which will secure the discharge of the 
waters which it will have to convey. In respect to the shaft, it may 
be taken as a general rule, that it should never cut the vein; but 
should be so situated, that the latter may be reached by a gallery 
at tlie recpiired depth; the sh;ift must llierefore be sunk to such 
a distance beneath its union with the gallery, that a well may 
be formed before it can cut the vein, which will receive any excess 
of water, growing out of Uical causes, or the tcmjiorarv derange- 
ment of the pumping machinery. That this is a jirojier precau- 
tion, will be at once seen, when wc consider that the veins being 
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almost always more open in their structure than the rocks in 
which they lie, become water-courses ; and that, when they are 
cut hy a shiifl, the ikiid must rise in the latter, upon the prin- 
ciplc of a lifpiid in a pipe; it may therefore suddenly increase 
to such an extent, that no machinery will discharge its first im- 
petuous flow. It will hence he obvious, that veins, unless nearly 
vertical, can generally l)C more advantageously approached from 
the side of their roof, than from that of the floor. J^ocal circum- 
stances may occasionally render this mode of approacli impos- 
sible; hut it is often better to incur great apparent sacrifices, than 
to venture to approach a vein from behind. 

When mines cannot he reached by means of horizontal galle- 
ries, the water must he extracted by machinery. This may be 
driven either by animal power or by steam. The latter has, in 
almost all cases, a decided advantage, from the regularity and 
certainly of its action. Still, animals may m^cessarily be em- 
jilovcd ibr temporary purposes, and may even Ixi best when tlui 
depth is not too great. Pumps, either forcing or lifting, are adapt- 
ed to the action of the steam enginii alone, but where animals 
are to be used, they must be rejected. The continual cinailation 
in one direction, and in tlic same path, speedily tlestroys horses 
or even mules; and pumps waste a very great jiroportion of the 
moving power. The horse-gin, the du i^faraivlicr of the 

French, is the best application of animal powiT to such a jmr- 
posc wliich has yet been discovered. If to this he adapted the 
Mexican bucket, formed of leatlier instead. of wood and iron, by 
which plan a great and useless weight is removed, tlni most ad- 
vantageous application which has hitherto been made of animal 
power is obtained. In tin’s apparatus two buckets rise and full 
alternately, full and empty. The horses, therefore, afUu* having 
moved in a circle for a lime in one direction, are turned when 
the buckiits reach their lowest and liighest points, and move for 
an c(|ual lengtli of time in an opjiosite direction. Tims th(‘y not 
only apply their strengtii advantageously, l)ut by the frecpicnt 
changes of direction, are preserved from tlie distress to which a 
continual circulation exposes them. 

So far, the same general jirinciplcs ajiply to mines of every 
description. It will he obvdous that they must he modified by 
the peculiar circumstances in which th(i diflerent metals exist. 
Those metals which are most abundant in nature, are also found 
in greater fjuantilics in the veins that yield them. It hence fol- 
lows, that the ca[)ital necessary for prolitahle working will he less, 
almost in tlic inversf! [)roportion of the abundance of the metal. 
We say the necessary exj>cnscs, for it will sometimes liappeii, 
that the very abundance of the ore will authorize great original 
expenditures, although the product may be of low price. Coal 
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mines mijrhl, if included within our p;cncral view, he cited as an 
instance of this sort. 

When the ore hns once been raised from tlie mine, each par- 
ticular variety re(|uires its own ])cculiar mani])uhi1ion amhlreat- 
ment, in order to obtain from it the pure metal. 'rhes(j vary not 
only with the speci(^s of nielal, bnt with the quality and richness 
of the ore ; with the natuni of tlui earthy substances that form 
its ganmie. So also will the fact, whether tlie ore contain vola- 
tile matter, havi; a gr(?at influence upon the manner in which it 
may l)e most snccesslnlly reduced. We must therefore abandon 
any further gcmeral inv(‘stigation, and restrict ourselves to llic 
consideration ot tlie tri‘alm(mt ])ropcr for tlie ores of gold. 

When gold is found in alluvial deposits, it may be dissemi- 
nated in grains of all sizes, from some j)omuls in weight, down 
to such as are invisible to the naked eye. The larger pieces may 
be picked out by the hand; to separate the residue, the process 
calletl washing must i)e resorted to. In this, advantage is taken 
of th(^ mechanical agency of water: which is capai)le, at ditferent 
velocities, when running in a stream, or mendy agitated, of mov- 
ing earthy or metallic substances, of diflerent magnitudes and 
densities. If, therelbre, a mixed mass of heavy metal and earthy 
matter be j)laced in a vessel, water ])oured upon it, and tl»e ves- 
sel agitated, the liner particl(.‘s of earth will be first removed, 
next the coarser, while the metal will remain behind. This 
simpb*, ])rinci])le has been modified in various manners, from the 
rude callibash of the African gold-fmders, to tlie lieautiful and 
cflicient machine of the (*h. \'. de Rivafmoli. In this, the earth 
to be washed is reduced to fine powdi'r, and mixed up with 
w'ater; in which state, it is introdiu'ed into a tube placed in the 
middle of a tub, and reaching iK'arly to its bottom. In the space 
surrounding the tnlx’, horizontal arms revolve, hearing spindles; 
these give a rajiid centrifugal motion to the muddy liquid as it 
rises from the lower end of the tube. By ibis, the earthv por- 
tions are retained in a state of suspension in the licjuid, while the 
heavier parts suliside. The water containing the former is per- 
mitted to escajic at apertures ])ierced at different depths in the side 
of the tub, which arc opened in rotation, as the operation ])ro- 
cecds; the iqiper ones being first opened. During the discharge 
from each of these, the liquid is kept up to the level of the aper- 
ture by the addition of fresh water, and the process is considered 
complete, whim the water runs clear from the lower ajierture. 
As much as this had been gained by some previous machines, 
although they had not come into general use. The greatest of 

Uivafiiioli’.s improvements upon former inventions, consisis in 
removing the w^ashod ore from the bottom of the tub, by which 
the necessity of dismounting the whole of the apparatus is avoided. 
This machine may, of course, be moved by any appropriate me- 
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chanical agent, according to the circumstances of the locality, 
and is likely to prove of vast importance to the mining districts 
of o^r country. 

The soil be washed, ought in all eases to be prepared, by 
being crushed to a certain degree of fineness, which will dilfer ac- 
cording to the nature of the apparatus. If the gold be intimately 
combined, mechanically or chemically, with other substances, 
in addition to a preliminary grinding, it may be necessary to em- 
ploy the process of amalgamation. 

When gold exists in veins, it may be occasionally, and is often 
in a metallic state, forming filaments of greater or less size, in 
earthy minerals or rocks. These recpiire to he stamped and 
broken into small pieces, before they can be snlijected to the ope- 
ration of grinding. Sliould the metal be mineralized by sulphur 
and arsenic, those must lie separated by a careful roasting, and 
the ore will still probably demand that it undergo the action of 
stampers. These arc arranged and driven by machinery, in a 
mode very similar to that in which the pestles of rice and pow- 
der mills arc set in motion. 

The operations of grinding and amalgamation, may be per- 
formed at the same time, and in the same apparatus ; and it is in 
these that there is room, not only for the greatesi choice in the 
form of the machinery, but for the greatest exhibition of skill 
and intelligence in the conduct of the process, (iold being of a 
highly malleable character, does not lireak under tlu^ action of 
pressure, or even of direct exposure to blows ; but is spread out 
into thin jdates or lea\cs. Jletween il and water there is no at- 
traction of cohesion, so that the thin leaves may, in spiti? of its 
density, become buoyant on the surfaci,* of water. \V itboiit [iro- 
per precautions, then, tlu^y will be liable to lir* carried away, in 
the siiiiscqueiit process of washing. So also, the |)rocess of amal- 
gaiiiatioM, by which the gold is caused to iiiiile with inciTury, 
must be performed by long and continued trituration. Great as 
is the mechanical attraction that exists between mercury ami gold, 
the density of the latter is an opposing Ibrce, which requires to 
be ov’orcome by adequate mechanical means. VVdnui a metal is 
lighter than mercury, tliat liquid seems as if it were drawn into 
the pores of tlie other, by a capillary action, and the union is 
rapid and complete. 'I'hus a sheet of tin foil, dropped upon the 
surface of mercury, will be rapidly corroded by il, and speedily 
disappear. It is otherwise with gold ; the only species of motion 
which seems adequate to compel the mercury to take up every 
particle that exists in a mixed mass of earth and metal, is one 
similar in principle to the slab and mullcr of paint grinders. To 
render even this effectual, the substance exposed to it must be 
reduced to impalpable powder. For this purpose, it must be 
ground in water, the presence of which has an important influ- 
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dice ill iacilitating the mechanical means by whicli refractory 
bodies arc crushed and divided. 

So great is the diHiculty which attends these important ]:v).rts 
■"of tlie processes, that it very frequently happens, that no incon- 
siderable jiortion of the gold contained in the ore, escapes the ac- 
tion of tlie mercury, and as has been explained, floats off in the 
course of the wasliing. 

The best form of apparatus wliich has yet been introduced, for 
the double purpose ol’ grinding and amalgamating, is the Mexi- 
can mill or arrastre. Our American miners are indebted for the 
introduction of tins, to the same gentleman of whom we have 
spoken as the inventor of the hc.‘sl washing machine. Previous 
to this date, tlie form of mill used in (diili, had been most gene- 
rally adoptial. Tliis is proliahly not cnqiloyed in that country 
witliout suHicient rcau'^on ; in North Carolina it has been found 
inelli(;i(Mit, l(\‘iving in many cases half the gold llic ore originally 
contaimal. In all the experiments \vc have seen with the two 
a|)paratus, there was a dillbrcncc in the product, more than equal 
to tlie whole expense of this part of the process. Wc arc liovv- 
ever inclined to think, tliat a combination of the two methods 
would produce the greatest product. The Chilian mill, in which 
a circular stone is carried round on a horizontal axle, and which 
turns ujion a bed, seems admirably adapted to the purpose of 
crushing the ore, hut is iiisuHicient to produce that steady and 
regular pressure re(|uisite in amalgamation. But to judge, from 
tile analogy of otlier inetallurgic jirocesses, it sliould be apjilled 
to the ore when in a dry stall*. It will llierofore jirohahly an- 
swer as an intermediate ])rocess between the stampers and the 
.Mexican arrastre. 'The amalgamation having been completed, 
the combined gold and mercury must be separated by washing, 
a process wliose jiriuciples have already been mentioned. The 
clean amalgam is ilieii freed from any exccss of mercury, by 
straining it tlirough leather. It remains that the mercury should 
he separated ; this is done by distillation. The distillation of 
tlie iiKU’cury irS at jirescnl etlected to great advantage, and with 
little los.s, by heating the amalgam in a eJose cast iron retort. 
The introduction of tin's has very muc.li Jes.seiied the expense of 
obtaining the jirecious metals from their ores. In the earlier 
form of this ])roccss, the whole of the mercury was wasted ; even 
witii all the improvements previous to the introduction of close 
retorts, much was diss'i paled. Now, none need be lost, except 
what is converted into oxide by the long and continued tritura- 
tion to wliich it is subjected in contact with the air. This ap- 
pears, from actual observation, to amount to about ten per cent. 

'riiat the stale of North C’arolina contained mines of gold, was 
first ascertained about forty years ago. Dr. Thornton, long at the 
head of the Patent Oflice of the United States, seems to deserve 
VOL. XI. — NO. 21. 11 
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the praise of bavins;, at a very early period, satisfied himself of 
their great importance. Still lie was unable to draw tlic attention 
of 4hc public towards them, and deriv(‘d no individual benefit 
from his knowledge. For thirty years past, the proprietors and 
occupants of land in Cabarras and Montgomery counties, have 
been in the habit of wasliing the beds of streams, and masses of 
gold of considerable size were occasionally found. One of these 
wciglicd fwcnfv-eight pounds, and others from four to sixtemi 
pounds. Similar deposits were subsequently disco\ ered in Anson 
and Mecklenburg counties. No idea liowcver appeared to be en- 
tertained, that these rich beds have their source in llie immediate 
vicinity ; and the existence of veins appears to have escaped an 
observer as acute, learned, and inlclligont, as Professor Olmstead. 
That gentleman, in 1821, limited the extent of the gold region 
to a circle eighteen miles in radius, described aiound a point dis- 
tant about eight miles from the junction of the Uwharree and 
Catawba rivers, in a direction west by south. 

That regular veins, containing ores of gold, (‘xiste.d in this re- 
gion, was the discovery of Mathias llarringer, to whom the ge 
ncral prosperity of the Southern States will hereafter lie uiidei 
the greatest obfigations. >Vhilc washing the saiul of a small stream 
for gold, he observed, that on ascending the stn.'am, the ileposit 
wholly ceased, at a particular place, .lust at tliis placid, he per- 
ceived a vein of (piartz running into the bank at right, angles to the 
course of the rivulet. On examining this, lie found gold in place 
in the quartzy ganguc. Such at least is flic account in the pa- 
pers attached to the report of the Committee of the House ol' 
Representatives. We have, liowevcr, seen rich and hc'aiitiful 
specimens of this ore, containing gold in the metallic state, dis- 
seminated through a gangue of sulphate of baryti'S, which has 
probably been mistaken for quartz. Of all the vcniis wliich we 
have examined, or of wliich we have seen sjiecimeus, it is per- 
haps the only one, that when ohsm'ved by a jit'rson uiiskilUMl in 
chemical analysis, could liave Iksui at once pronounced to he rich 
in gold. 11’, then, the discovery of Mr. Harringf.‘r was undoubt- 
edly the result of an admirably combiiieil system of reasoning, it 
owes its success to an accidental natural circumstance. 

This vein having been discovered, a search was instantly made 
for others, in various parts of North (kirolina. IndecMl, to a tra- 
veller in that country, the only wonder now is, that they could 
have so long escaped notice. From cliaracters which we shall 
hereafter describe, these veins remain permanent iu a soil formed 
of decomposing rocks; they arc therefore to he semi, conspicuously 
traversing the country in every direction. Many of them, no 
doubt, contain no gold, but most of lliesc will probably be found 
rich in other metals, wlimi a sufliciimt degree of scientiJic skill 
?hall be brought into action ; and when tin* more enticing fpicst 
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for llie precious metals, shall have in some measure abated. Some 
of the veins that contain {ijoM, have already furnished a consider- 
able proportion of sid[)huret of copper; and althouirh it may, not 
he, in lliese cases, sufficiently abundant, to induce the working 
of them, for this jmoduct alone, it may even here be. a valuable 
collateral object; while it scorns to furnish an indication, that 
larger masses of it arc not wanting in the neighbourhood. Veins 
are now known to exist, in Cabarras, JMecklenbnrg, Anson, 
Montgomery, Davidson, Guilford, Rowan, I.«incoIn, and Randolph 
(iounties; and ricli alluvial deposits have been discovered in Ru- 
Ibcrford and Jhirke. Such is the ra|)id progress of discovery, 
tliat (^ven this extensive list, wc should be inclined to say, docs 
not at the presemt moment comprise all the districts of North 
Garolina in which gold has Ireen found. 

'riu‘ country in wliich veins have been explored, is of a very 
jioculiar g(M)Iogi(*al cliaractcr. On a first inspection, all its more 
Ic'Vel parts appear to he merely alluvial, or at any rate diluvial 
deposits. In Randolph and Chatham counties, however, rises a 
groupe of granitic mountains, to a h<.*ight which is estimated to he 
at least 1500 feet al)()vo the level of the sea. Between this 
groupe and tlic Jiluc Ridge, extends a wide valley, in which the 
Vadkin and Gatawha, with their tributaries, flow. The greater 
[)art of the soil of tliis valley is a red adhesive loam, interspersed 
in many places witli a white tenacious clay. The former is so 
similar to the soil in the valley of the Raritan, that a mere siiper- 
licial inspection would lead us to suppose that it was formed by 
I lie decomposition of red sand stone, as is the case with tlie soil 
of that region. A very remarkable feature, however, presents 
itself, wliich at once leads to a iloubt whether this supposition be 
ccirrecl. \’iuns of (juartz are to he seen traversing tlie loam and 
clay, in a variety of directions, and protruding their hard iindc- 
compi)Sv.*d mnssi's, wherever the soil has been worn by streams, 
or cut in tlie formation of roads. It might hence he inferred, 
that this soil is formed by the decomposition of some older rock, 
whicli these veins had at one time traversed. That lliis is the 
case, is speedily jierceived on a closer examination. 

'riie whole country, so far as the influence of the external air 
has reached, or where it is exposed to the alternate action of the 
atmosphere, is composed of the friable substances We have men- 
tioned; hut so soon as llic level of perennial springs is reached, 
roidv is discovered. This rock is of two distinct characters, whose 
geological relation to each other is not yet clearly ascertained. 
One of tliese rocks is a true and iierfcct granite, the other a horn- 
blende rock, or greenstone. U seems tpiestionable wlielher both 
of tiiese he granitoid rocks ol thi^ same dale and geological cha- 
racter, or whether the greenstone have penetrated the granite in 
'lykes, and spread ujion it in overlying masses ; or again, whether 
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the greenstone he not secondary. From the occurrence of co- 
lumnar greenstone in perfect dykes, and from the ajopcarance of 
the*upper soil, it might ])c inferred tliat tlio second is the. more 
probable of tlie three opinions. On the other hand, it is to be 
urged, that in the Charlotte mine, which has been pursued to a 
greater depth than ai\v other, no appearance of dykes has been 
manifested; for the veins seem to traverse both the greenstone 
and granite indiscriminate]}', without undergoing any change, 
whether in breadth, in constitution, or in direction. 

J3oth of these rocks are liable to S])ccdy decomj)osition on ex- 
posure to the air; the felspar of the granite ])asscs into kaolin, 
and constitutes the base of the white clay soil, of which w(‘ have 
spoken; the iron, which forms so great a portion of the other rock, 
assumes, on contact with the atmosphere, its highest state of oxi- 
dation, and gives to the loam its peculiar red colour. Tlie latter 
rock appears to be the origin of the whole of the soil of that pe- 
culiar colour, which forms so great a part, not only of the state of 
Korlh Carolina, but of Virginia ; gives llieir rivers \\ie colour of 
blood; and forms the surface of their richer alluvial valli'ys. 

Between the granite of North f-arolina, and that of Cornwall 
in England, in which tin is found, there is a strong and remark- 
able similarity. Both arc rapidly decomposed on exjiosiire to tlio 
alternate action of air and moisture ; both are permanent whenrv^er 
they are protected by water from the action of the air. In hand 
specimens it is jmj)ossIhlc to distinguish onci from the other. 

The granite of Cornwall Is overlaid by clay slate. This is also 
said to exist in the gold region of North Carolina; — we must con- 
fess that we were unable to discover it, and all our observations 
led to the conclusion that the country is primitive in its charac- 
ter. 

The granite of Cornwall is traversed by veins and dykes of 
porphyry. May not the greenstone of North (’arolina replace 
this rock.^ The mines of Cornwall liavc been work(‘d for more 
than twenty-five hundred years, and are now pursued at a great 
depth. Are we not authorized to conclude, IVom analogy, that 
like those, ihc veins which yield gold are inexhaustible? Novcin 
in North Carolina has been yet followed more than 120 feet from 
the surface, while in Cornwall veins are worked in an identical 
rock to the depth of 1000 feet. 

Although the veins wliich contain gold, «arc themselves j)onna- 
nent, even where the rocks they traverse have l)een wholly de- 
composed ; this is not the case with the imbcdilcd ores. The gold, 
of course, where imbedded in quartz or other earthy mineral, is 
unchanged, and appears with its metallic lustre and other cha- 
racters. But the veins are full of cavities, in which is imbedded a 
pulverulent ochry substance, the greater part of which is p(Tox- 
ide of iron. In other and higher parts of the vein, pure sulphur 
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is often found, and tlie inference is almost direct, that tlic iwo 
substances have arisen from the decomposition of sulphurct of 
iron, at a heat sufTicient to sublime tlie sulphur. This inference 
is confirmed on penetrating to those deptlis at Avliich tJio de- 
composition of the rocks that contain the veins ceases. Here 
the pulverulent oxidf'. is no Ioniser to l)e seen, and the veins be- 
come in many instances compact masses of fpiartz filled with im- 
bedded pyrites. The most perfect illustration of tiiis fact, is to 
he se(m at (‘ajip's mine, in ■Nha'klcnhurg county. In this, af- 
ter the miners had ])ursned tlui vein to ii depth of forty or fifty 
had, in the form of fissile cellular quartz, filled with peroxide of 
iron, lh(‘y cann* suddenly to a hard and refractory mass. In the 
absence of all ex|)(‘ricnc(.‘, they conchuhal that the vein was ex- 
hausted, and were about to abandon all furtlnu* search. The ad- 
vice; of an intelligent for(‘i{i;ncr urji;(Ml them to jirocced, and taught 
thmn, that tht;y Iiad only readied the ])oint at which the vein 
could b(; considered as liaving d(;v(‘loped itself. Tiiis opinion is 
confirmed by the n.‘s\ill ; for the product of the mine has so far 
exceeded all oxjicctalion, and all tin; arrangements which had 
been made for reducing the metal, that 8(),()t)() busluds of the ore 
lie at the present moment at the mouth of the mine, waiting the 
erection of new machiiiery. 

Where tin; contents of the vein arc in a decomposed stale, not 
only (lo('S the rpiarlz exhibit visible ])ar1icles of gold, hut lliey 
may lie also S(*(m In the earthy oxide of iron. Still, expori- 
oticc seems to show, that llioso ores In which the sight, even 
aitled by magnilior, can detect no trace of tliat metal, arc the 
richest. Where the decomposition ceases altogether, no gold 
can he ilistinguished by the sight, except the little wliich is im- 
Inalded in the gangue. This is in all cases ut but small account, 
the principal riches being confnuMi to the oxide of iron in the 
former casi?, and to the pyrites in the latter. In the pyrites, tlie 
gold aj)p(*ars to he completely mineralized ; and the simple in- 
spection of the mines of North Carolina, will destroy the fre- 
quently repeated theory, that gold is never found except in a 
native m(?tallic state. Its allinity for iron and sulphur is well 
known, as well as for arsenic; and thus, although it cannot he 
found in nature, in a state of combination with oxygen, for which 
it has so feeble an attraction, its existence in combination with the 
.above named substances, is perfectly consistent with its chemical 
(diaractor. 

It is a fact, whic.li at first sight appears remarkable, that masses 
of gold of considerable weight, are never found in the veins, and 
are wholly confined to the alluvial deposits. Tliese masses also 
often present every appearance of having been melted. 'Fhc piece 
weighing about nine pounds, that formed the most conspicuous 
part of the colleclion to the value of S25,000, found within a 
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very small space, seeiiieil on inspection as it’ it had been formed 
by accidentally spilllnjr the contents of a crucible upon the 
o^roynd, llolh (d’tlu'se circuinslances may, we conceive, he n‘a- 
(lily aecounti'd for. 'flu* spontaneous combustion of ])y rites by 
actual combustion, on altf'rnale exposuni to air and moisture, is 
a familiar occurreiici'. Hut in a vein at considerable depth, the 
accciss of air w»)uld lie too slow to mak(^ the coml)Ustion com- 
plete, and tlms the sulj>hur of the |)yriles would h(*. j)artially 
suhlimeiL Hisinji; to the Uj)j)er parts of the vein, it would he di> 
j)()siled, and on a succeeding igneous decomjmsilioii would lx? iii- 
ilamcd. It is easy tlurrefore to conceive', l)otIi that a fjuanlity ol 
sulphur, which would generate heat enough to melt the gold, 
might he accumulated in the upper j.iarts of tin; vein, and that it 
might ))e inllamed and ])roduc(; that efh'ct. 'rims in tlie upp(?r ])art 
of a vein, tlie contained gold might iiave run into molten masses, 
'ft) tlieM-‘ upper pa]‘ts, th(? alluvial action, hy which the stream 
and surface min(‘S are fornu'd, is conlincal ; tlms w(‘ (’an easily 
see why limy should yield })iasses of lh(‘ cliaractm* which has hecni 
described; and wlieii we consider tin? long dale of alluvial, and 
perliaps of dihnial action, and takf' into view tln^ Hoods of water 

hlch fall ill rain lii that country, we. itaii easil v conran \‘0 that th(? 

whole of such masses might have Ix'eii carric’d away, Ic’aving no 
analogous products in any of the veins. In corr()l)()ration of this 
Iheory, it may he staled, that at IHuleselTs mine, in thi.‘ vicinity 
of (dtarloUe, tlm suhstauce in contact with the roof of the ir.lni', 
is of such a character as would iiavtt l)een jji’odnced Ire exposing 
tlie gi*e(msl(me to the action of heat out of contact with air. it 
iias thus been enalded to resist decom j)osil ion, while at no gn’at 
distance from tin; vein, the whole ground has passed into the 
form of red loam. 

Tlu^ ri(?hness of the. ores, found in these veins, is (‘xtnnnely va 
rious. 'Jdiey may perhaj)s ho like thosi’ of M(‘xico, raidie*! in tlui 
general class of poor ores ; hut like them, they more than make 
up for (heir pova*rty, hy tluur abundance. Kven where, the. gold 
is visiljle, and poJ iions of (he vein ])resent the a])|)earance ol’ 
great riches, the average product may not he great ; and it is, as 
lias already been mentioned, a rule almost general, that those 
veins in which the gold is wliolly iiivisihh*, best rejiay (he cost 
of working. On an average, it may he statecl, (liat where tlie ore 
yields twenty grains of gold to each bushel, it Avill pay all 
charges, and in addition, int(;rest n[>on the necc’ssary ca|^dak A 
great proportion of the veins yield at the rate of (uu’ lo one and 
a (juarter penny wcdglit jX’r bushel ; while the riclu’si ore yet 
worked is that ot Oelston’s mine, which does not jjroduce less 
than eight penny weiglits. Sucli, how(;ver, is the dilHcnlty with 
which the approach to this rich vein lias been atlemhxl, that it 
has not hitherto yielded that remnneralloii to the enterprising 
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conip.'uiy who work il, \vliir*li they .so fairly tleservx*. 'Fhis difli- 
cully is however (jx ercorne, in a !j;rea1 (h’iijree ; and no douht can 
h(j iMiterlaiiKjd that it must, (‘re lonj:;, yield enormous pi-ofits.* 

'^rhis same e.ompany j)oss(;sses several other mines, wlntili arc 
all in a state to jiroiniso immediate returns for the (‘aintal invc‘st- 
ed, althoiijrli tliat is “rent. 'Die several estahlishmenls of this 
eomj)any, (dfer remarkahle iiistanees of perseverance and pa- 
in oviu’enmiMLi; ohstaeles which wen'- enlir-ely unforeseen 
at till* momeiit their oj)erations eoinmeneed. AL'jainst these, they 
havi‘. maidully ront(mded, ami w(dl merit the final success that 
appears to await them. Jn'kc; many of their neighbours, lh(*y 
neilh(‘r antieipat(‘d the vast e.(iSt, nor tltc long delay that, must he 
incurrtal, belore such ent(n'])rises can he brouglit to maturity ; 
hut mdike many, they did not ahaitdon their investments, and 
give up th(i pursuit, so soon as the nature and character of the 
obstacles hecamfi aj)j)arent. 

If t!ie ojierations of this company present a marked (‘xample 
of th(^ pov\eror perseverance and courage, to overcome natural ob- 
stacles, which were uidbresecn, lho>e of the Mca^klenburg com- 
pany at (‘iiarloite furnish an ijislaiice of that foresight and skill 
by which all local obstacles have been foreseen and ])ruvklcd 
against. A descri|)tion of this mining estahllshment , tlie most 
IM'rfect in its plan, and the most complete in its detail, wifich has 
Net l)cen formed svlUiiii the rnhed Stales, may not he without 
interest. 

At the time that the intelligent and scientific director entered 
into possession of the jiremises, the only vein which was acccssi- 
hle, had been workial to such a de|)lh as to he no lunger pro- 
ductive, without great additional expense' in ma.cliinerv for drain- 
ing. 'Two other veins were known to exist in tlu* immediate vl- 
einily, ami two more have hi'en since iliscovered. Altlmngh tlur 
pursuit of lh(^ tirst was not abandoned, hut contimu'd with addi- 
tional means, the. partial ojieralions necessary for that single pur- 
p(jse, formed no im])ortant j)arl of the great ]dan of opi'rations. 
In order to hi*ing all the five veins at once into ])lay, a vertical 
sliafl was o[)eiied, at a distance of nearly four hundred feet from 
the outcrop of the first vein, oi^ the side of its roof; and having 
hetwec'ii it and that vein three of the others, 'fins shaft it is j)ro- 
posed to sink to the depth of 300 feel. At this distance from the 
surface, the most distant vein >vill he accessilile ])y a short gal- 
lery, and tlui others will be ])reviously cut out at dilVerent depths. 
The fifth vein has its outcrop close to the shaft ; and although it 
iimst be approached on the side of its floor, a mode we have 
stated to he, generally speaking, faulty, still this is not only jitsti- 
hed by strict calculation, ujion the circumstances of all the four 
veins, hiit is rendererl ahsbiuteiy necessary by the nature of the 
tijeonml. 
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A steam engine of twcnty-fiv'e horse power is erected at the 
mouth of (he sliaft to drain it of water; to do this it will be 
adequate, even when the greatest depth is attained. It will not, 
however, be necossarv to proceed at once to that depth, for at 
about one hundred and lifty feel, three of the five veins may be 
readily reached, and adv’anlageoiisly worked. This engine is sin- 
gle acting, anti condensing — a kind less expensive in its con- 
sumption of fuel than any other. 'Vo scj)arate the two operations 
of draining and raising the ore, this engine has only tlie former 
duty to ])erlbrm : the latter will be executed by animal po\v(;r. 
The perfect workmanship of this engine, and the inherent j)ower 
it possess(?s, of adapting its own motions in exact conformity to 
the very variable resistance it is intended to overcome, have 
been a matter not only of surprise to the ignorant, but of well- 
founded admiration to the most inlelligcmt. 

In making preparations for the manipulation of the ore, two 
methods presented themselves ; to perform it wholly upon the 
spot, by a steam engine; or to make a ))artial use of tln^ water 
power, already brought into action by the former proprietors. 
'Fhc latter, although variable from tlie nature of llie climate, was 
too valualdc to be abandoned: and although insuHiciciit of itself, 
was a us(‘ful appendage to oilier imudiimuy. llenca', a middle 
(course was chosen : a steam (uigine was provided to do tlui greater 
part of the work, and the water power brought in as an accessary. 
This steam engine drives twelve Mexican arrastresof nine feet in 
diameter ; two smaller ones, with iwedye stampers, and two 
washing machines, are ilriven by the water power, 'Flie wlnde 
will grind, amalgamate', and wash, twelve bundnal bushels of ore 
per week. Mere verbal description can give little idea of tlie per- 
formance of this maciu’nery ; it will thereforci sidrn!(j to say, lliat 
it is in all respeads complete and perfect in its operations, excejit 
so far as the older parts, which are driven by water, have not 
been wholly rcjilaced. It is not only in the skilful plan of all the 
mechanical parts, but also in the complete system of subordina- 
tion, order, and regularity, tliat has been introduced, that ibis 
establishment may be deservedly cited as a model. 

As a mining coiintry, North Carolina possesses many advan- 
tages over those whence the chief supply of precious imdals is at 
present drawn. Wood, for all the purposes to which limber is 
applicable in mines, and for fuel, is yet abundant, and will con- 
tinue so, if any ]»roj)er precautions be taken, for many years to 
come. As fuel indeed, such is the rapidity witli wliich tl\e fo- 
rests restore themselves, that no fears n(!cd be entertained that it 
will ever become scarcer. The communication with tint sea-coast, 
by the way of Charleston or of the valley of the Itoanoke, is level, 
and althoiigh the roads are yet bad for want of micessary care, 
this is an evil, that, so soon as the necessity is felt, cannot fail to 
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be remedied. In addition, the (Xitavvba and its tributaries nrc 
navij«;al)Ie to the soutliern liordcrs of the state, and it will be a mat- 
ter of little cost, to render them so into the very heart of* the 
ininin|v reji^ions. 

These streams also aflbrd many convenient sites for water 
power. It may, howevcu', he stated as a general rule, tliat it will 
be found more advantageous to use steam, than to employ water, 
as the moving power for macliinery. The latter, indeed, can be 
preferred only 14)011 the banks of rapid streams, where mill dams 
are unnecessary, in consccpience of the force and abundance of 
tlie current. In other cas(^s, it is both precarious and dangerous 
from its irregularity; often failing altogether, and at otlicr times 
accumulating in such (juantitics as to overflow the mills, and 
threaten destruction to the dams. It also happens very rarely, 
that a mill site can be found in a convenient position to a mine; 
and rich ore will not bear carriage without being liable to waste; 
while the poorer ores will not repay the expense of a transport- 
ation of more than a few miles. One other prominent objection 
to the employ of water power, except in sites such as have been 
just described, exists in the injury to tlie healthiness of the coun- 
try, which is prodiUMul by ponded water. 

'file region in which the mines arc situated, is rich and fer- 
tile. If imjirovident inodes of farming may have injured its 
original power of production, it still atlbrds all the essential 
artichis of food, in the higliesl abundance, and at low prices. La- 
bour, even of white liauds, is as yet con4)aratively cheap. U is 
tlii'reforir by no means necessary tliat slave labour should be em- 
ployed. For many processes of the mines, that species of labour 
is wholly unlit; and it is believed that there is hardly any pos- 
.sif)le cast*, iu \vliich the products of free labour will not be supe- 
rior U) tliosi* deri\ ed from llie employment of .slaves. 

Lxcej)! in the immediate vicinity of stagnant waters, the whole 
district in which the mines are situatcul is extremely healthy; 
even tliere, the malaria i.s lo be found only for a few weeks, and 
niu er jn’oduccs diseases t)f a malignant cast. Strangers alone are 
aifected by them, and natives of llie country wholly escape. Ex- 
trinne Inipriuleiu e. anti exptjsiue may, indeed, cause siclvUCSS, bUt 
the couse(iU(mccs are not more certain, nor more likely to be in- 
jurious, than iu tlie most healthy regions of the Xortli. 

1V) those unac<[uainted with the manner in which tlie metals 
exist iti the earth, in (piantities and proportions that have, when 
combined with the demaiul for them for useful purposes, fixed 
their relative value ; tlie very name of a gold mine carries the 
idea of a source of uuhouudeil wealth. Others, again, who have 
become acipiaiuted with the misery and poverty entailed upon 
regions where the inhabifants, misled by this false notion, have 
neglected to take advantage of their soil and climate, and devoted 
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themselves, without skill, anil without caj)ilal, lo the precarious 
search for alluvial gold, have acquired a prejudice against this 
species of pursuit. The true view of the subject is, unquestion- 
ably, wholly ditlerent from either of these opinions. Mines of 
this metal, like all others, sliould be worked after a mature exami- 
nation of the naturc of the ores, and the circumstances of the 
locality; and an adequate capital must be invested in opening 
them, and providing the necessary machinery. This capital will 
then return a profit of greater or less amount, according to the 
skill tJiat has beeii shown in the selection of tlie veins, and with 
which tin; process of reduction is conducted. Accidental bon- 
anzas may occasionally occur, that may suddenly rinrnhurse the 
capital, and yield exorbitant profits. Such instances, however, 
are rare in all mines, and they ought not to be calculated upon. 
Mining for gold is Uien a legitimate object foi- the a j»pli cation of 
skill, intelligence and capital, and is thus analogous to any otlier 
species of manufacturing speculation. (Jonsidiuaal in tliis light, 
it is capable of conferring incalculable benetit on the country in 
w'hiclt it is pursued, by introducing foreign capital, forming ha- 
bits of industry, exciting the people to the acquisition of know’- 
ledge and skill, and still more, by opiMiing at tin; very doors of 
its agriculturists a sure and advantageous market for their slaj)I(‘ 
commodities. 

It is a very common opinion among the inhabitants of districts 
which yield the precious metals, that the persons who bring in- 
telligence and capital to wwk the mines, absti'uct the natiiral 
wealth of the country- Every bar or ingot cx])orte(l is regret- 
ted by them, as if it w'crc their ow^n personal loss. Such jijalousy 
has been strongly marked in the Brazils, as is slated by VV^ilsh, 
and it has not been without its influence in North (,’arolina. 
Those who entertain such feelings, do not lake into account, that 
by far the greater part of the value of all exported metals, has 
been actually expended in the cost of producing them ; that in 
this cost is included large profits w'hich have accrued to the agri- 
culturists, the artisans, and mechanics of the country; and that 
in this way the reduced metal has already a<lded to the general 
wealth. Much, too, of the profit, will become permanently in- 
vested, by the parties who are attracted to the spot by the pros- 
pects of wealth, or of applying tlieir skill to advantage. 

So fixr then from discouraging the introduction of extrinsic ca- 
pital, and grieving at the export of the products it yields, a wise 
policy would seek lo encourage its investment by every reason- 
able facility. The most certain and effectual of Ibcst;, would un- 
questionably be, the granting of charters of incorporation, upon 
easy and liberal terms. Individuals whose own resources would 
allow them to enter into the costly investments that can alone, 
insure large profits, could not he templed to undergo the labour. 
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anxiety, and difliculty, attending a new establishment, and a 
change of residence. Hence adequate capital can only be obtain- 
ed l)y the formation of joint slock companies. In these, liowc*ver, 
no prudent man will embark, and intrust his funds to agents over 
whom he can, from distancti, have no effectual control, unless 
he he secured from any loss beyond that of the sum he may have 
originally subscribed. On the other hand, the security of the 
parties who may have commercial dealings with such companies, 
must be attained by j)rovirling, in an effectual manner, that the 
ca])ital shall be ])unctually and fully paid in, and permanently 
invest(Ml. 

Tin; work wliich we have placed at the head of this article, is a 
report on a i)Clition to the National Legislature for the establish- 
ment of a branch of the mint in the gold region. Great as might 
be the convenience of such a measure to the vicinity of tlie po- 
sition in whicli it sliall be placed, \vc cannot see that its influence 
can he veiy important; and wc feel satisfied that it will not pro- 
duce the good eflecls the Legislature of North Carolina have 
anticipated in their report, which forms an interesting part of 
the documents that accompany the report of the Committee of 
the House of Represcuitativcs. However central may be the 
position of sucli an ollice, it will in most cases involve loo great 

a delay to send gold to It for examination; and except In the im- 
mediate vicinity, the metal will follow its usual channel to the 
mint at Philadelphia, for coinage, or to the port of New York, 
to he slnp])ed for Euroj)0. Thus a single oflice, or even one in 
<‘ach state which vields gohl, will not he generally hcneiicial, and 
to erect and maintain more than one, will involve too great, a 
cost. Neither could gold in bars be made the basis of a sound 
unde])reciated and undepreciating currency. Killie.r of tlie pre- 
cious metals must liavc a ])ricc at the works by whicli it is re- 
duced, less than it will have elsewhere. From its value at the 
place of export, or at the mint, must he deducted the whole cost 
of transporting it tliither. More must, of necessity, he ju'oduced 
by min(\s in activity, than will supply liie demand for a circulat- 
ing medium, or for a sound basis for circulation. The whole 
surplus would, if it entered in any form whatever into circula- 
tion, Ix'ar a depreciated value. The ])recious metals must follow, 
in this respect, exactly the same law as any other natural pro- 
duct. 

We conceive that all the beneficial cflccts of a branch of the 
mint, or of an assay olVic.e under the direction of the genenil govern- 
ment, might be attained by local inspections, 'rbeso might be 
multiplied with the demand, and their creation is inH|uesfionably' 
within the. reserved powe.r.sof a state government. The right of 
coining consists in fixing the standard fineness, ami prescribing 
the weights of the pieces of the precious metals used as money, 
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and fixing the rates at which they must he received in payment 
of debts. IJiit there is nothing in this ceded ])Owcr, which can 
preoJude a state from enacting, that any one of its metallic pro- 
ductions shall not become an article of commerce within its own 
bounds, until the jiroportions in which it is alloyed with other 
metals has been ascertained; or from prescribing the exact man- 
ner in which its weight shall be ascertained. An ingot stamped 
by a state olficcr, and bearing with it a certificate of its fineness 
and weight, will he a readily saleable article of commerce; and 
in a region yielding gold, coin will be no more. 

Our views have been limited to the State of North (Carolina. 
In this, gold was first found, and in this, the most important mines 
still exist, "riic search for this metal has, however, taken a wider 
range, and has been in this range successful. South ('arolina is 
said not to be without it; Georgia possesses both veins and rich al- 
luvial deposits, as docs Alabama. In Virginia, two dilfercnt dis- 
tricts have been found to yield gold ; and thus from the Potomac 
to the southern extremity of the IJluc Ridge, a formation exists, at 
no great distance from that chain, which promises to he a source 
of riches, 'rhis is often interrupted by d(‘cp valleys filitjd with 
alluvion, or covered by overlying strata, hut has no doubt been 
originally continuous. In information in respect to any oth(»r 
part of it, hut that included in North Carolina, wc must confess 
ourselves deficient. The other regions are, however, now under- 
going examination; and this examination promises to giv'c us full 
and satisfactory information in respect to them, which wc do not 
doubt will hereafter furnish mcattcr for interesting discussion. 

The history of the precious metals is on object of curious and 
interesting inquiry. At the present day, when tluiy are em- 
ployed in so many arts of usefulness or luxury, wt; can conceive 
that they should have a value which will at Ic^.ast pay the cost of 
producing them. Hut how, in the infancy of trade and the arts, 
they should Jiave assumed that permanence of j)ric(’. which render- 
ed them fit to he the representation of the val^^(^ of other commo- 
dities, as well as the medium of exchange, it is difficult at the 
present moment to conceive. It is probable lliat Ibcir superio- 
rity over cop])er and its alloys, for every species of domestic use, 
combined with their relative scarcity, stamped them at an early 
date with a character which caused them to he highly est imated. 
Ages however seem to have elapsed, before even gold exceeded 
iron in value, however highly it may have been cstimatcil above 
all other known metals. Among the relics of the ancient Scan- 
dinavian and SeJavonian peojilc, weapons are found, the mass of 
which is of gold, and no more than the mere edge of iron, evi- 
dently showing an inclination to spare the expenditure of the 
latter metal, by the free use of the former. In whatever way 
the impression of the precious nature of gold and silver may have 
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originated, we find them employed, at the date of the earliest 
records, as the medium of traflic. The oldest commercial trans- 
action in history, is that of the purcliasc by Abraham of a field 
for tJic burial place of his wife, which was paid for in silver, by 
weight, according to the custom of the merchants.’^ 

No sooner was a value, by convention, and in use, set upon 
the precious metals, than they began to be sought with avidity. 
This search was, however, conducted in a mode, and upon prin- 
ciples, wholly dillercnt from those which now direct mining o])C- 
rations. Asia, the original scat of civilization, was from the 
earliest times also the seat of despotic ])0wcr ; its very smallest 
governments had that character; and the consolidation of tlie 
great em|)ires which successive!}" extended their con([uests over 
its surface, only changed the persons of the rulers, or reduced the 
petty monarchs to vassalage, without afl'ecting the condition of 
Ilnur subjects. The mass of the people had the rights neither of 
life, liberty, nor propeuty. Silver, as of less value, may have 
been abandoned to Ijc sought by private enterprise ; but wherever 
gold existed, it became the property of the rulers, and the most 
nnu'ciless servitude was inflicted upon those who were compelled 
to seek it. The wealth accumulated by Solomon seems an ex- 
ception to this rule. In whatever manner it may originally have 
been withdrawn from the earth, it seems to have reached his 
hands by the course of a legitimate and lucrative trade. The same 
may also have been the case with the metallic treasures of the 
'I'yidans, although they probal)ly, as their descendants the Car- 
thagenians certainly did, established colonies in Spain, who reduc- 
ed the natives to slavery, and compelled them to work the mines. 

The unlimited command of labour, at the price of a scanty 
subsistence to the labourer, which was possessed by the ancient 
rulers, enabled them to execute works that modern governments 
would not venture to undertake, and accounts for accumulations 
of tl]e precious metals, which at first sight astonish us. To pass over 
the estimates, probably fid)ulous, of tlic masses of gold and silver 
collected by Ninus in his conquests, and of the colossal golden 
statues erected by Semiramis, wc have evidence, that in the seat 
of empire, on the banks of the Euphrates, immense treasures must 
have been hoarded, in the size of the image of gold creeled by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Down to this period, it seems more than proba- 
ble that all the gold, whertwer found, became the property of the 
rulers ; and, hoarded by them, had no other circulation than the 
occasional change of owners in the revolutions of empire, and 
the wars to which these hoarded treasures furnished the strong- 
est incentive. 

Thus shut up from the access even of the air, and increased 
from year to year by all that was found, tlic treasures of the 
rulers of those countries in which the precious metals were pro- 
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(luced, must have accumulated almost beyond conception. We 
have two instances on record, l)y which we may .judge of the 
amdunts that sometimes centred in a single hand. 'Fite presents 
of Croesus to the oracle of Delphi alone, amounted to about fifteen 
millions of dollars ; and Pylheus, the petty king of a small dis- 
trict of Lydia, tendered to Xerxes, to assist in his expedition 
against (1 recce, nearly eighteen millions of dollars in gold. In 
this last case, we have an exemplification of the manner in which 
these riches were collected. It appears that the unfortunate sul)- 
jeets of Pytheus were driven to the work of the mines with such 
unrelenting severity, as to not only endanger their Jives, but to 
render the means of subsistence scarce, for the Avant of hamls 
to till tlie ground. 

The formation of the Persian empire produced a change in 
the distribution of metallic wealth. Tlu^ produce of the mines 
was no longer directly grasped by the soA-ereign, although much 
of it finally centereil in his hands in thc', form of tribute. Still 
there was no aijsolutc impediment to individual accumulation ; 
and of the tributes, mmdi was consumed in tlie necessary ex- 
penses of government, before they reacluMl the treasury of the 
monarch. The surplus of bullion transmitted from the several 
provinces of Ids vast empire to Darius Ilystasjics, amounted, 
notwithstanding, to about sixteen millions of dollars. Dut this 
surplus was not all hoarded ; the objects of government could no 
longer be attained without tii(5 expenditure of money, and it bes 
camc necessary to coin the gold, and issue il from the royal trea- 
sury, as the very fact jirove.s, to meet contingencies. 'Fids reign 
is therefore noted in history for the first authentication of tlie 
value of the precious metals, by the impress of the elligy of tlu; 
sovereign. 

The fruitless wars so long waged against Oreece, and wldch 
terminated in the peojile. of that country’s carrying hack the war 
into Asia, tended still more to the rlispersion of tin; i-oyai hoards. 
Xerxes took with him, on his expedition, as much money as load- 
ed twelve hundred camels, and was compelled to distribute im- 
mense sums among Ids mercenaries. From tlds period, money 
began to lie considered as a part of \)rivat.e wealth, and individu- 
als began to hoard as well as monarchs. "File comparative free- 
dom of the (Ireciari governments admitted of a greater ditfusion 
of wealth among the mass of the population, than was practicable 
under more despotic systems ; but the stahis were unable to Jay 
up sums in any way to be compared to those hoardial by the 
Asiatic monarchs. Atlums, by assuming the defence of the Ioni- 
an, Dorian, and A‘!iolic colonics, with that of tlu^ islands, render- 
ed them all her tributaries. The excess of these contributions was 
laid up in fhe Acropolis, and reached its maximum at the break- 
ing out of the Pcloponesiaii war. At this time, Pericles statcil, 
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as an inducement to an obstinate resistance against tlic Spartans, 
that the ]Kil)lic Ireasiiros amounted to nearly six millions of dol- 
lars, while the value of the golden decorations of the statue of Mi- 
nerva, amounted in value to six hundred thousand. Thus this 
treasure, saved from the tribute of the rich coasts of Asia Minor, 
and the (Jyclades, did not amount to much more than two-fifths 
ot the oflerings of Croesus to the Delphic shrine, and fell far short 
of tlu^ sum tendered to Xerxes by a single vassal. 

A great proportion of the metals thus paid as tribute to the 
Athenians, and laid u]) i)y them to meet emergencies, had pro- 
bably found its way into I he hands of the Greek colonists, from 
the royal treasures of Persia, disbursed in the support of their 
local govTrnmcnts, or expended in the various ineffectual at- 
tempts to subjugate Greece. Several of the Grecian states pos- 
sessed mines of the precious metals, but their produce docs not 
seem to have been of any great amount ; and it was not until the 
mines of 'Phrace passed into llie hands of Philip of Macedon, that 
they yielded sums capable of iiitlucncing the jilenty or scarcity 
of th(i circulating medium. 

Some portions of the ju*ecious metals, small, however, compar- 
ed with those accMiniulated by the sovereigns of Persia, had cen- 
tred in the hands of the Tyrian merchants, who ])rocurcd them 
in their eoiniiiercc with S()ain. The munarchs of Egypt also pos- 
sessed mines in Nubia, to the labours of wliich criminals wore 
condemned. ]}()th of these finally centred in the hands of the 
great king, on the reduction of Tyre and the con([uesl of Egypt. 

'Phe lirst more general diffusion of gold, from the hands of des- 
potic. sovereigns to those of individuals, took place at the expedi- 
tion of Alexander. 

•‘'I’lu' rowarils given to liis soldiers, and tlic payments to Ins allies, the fune- 
ral of llcpinestion, the gratuities to Ilarpaliis and others of hi.s satraps, would 
dissipate a tlilrd j)art of Ills spoil \ the cxj)cn.sc of maintainli\g his court and army 
would ahsorb a large portion of the remainder; and Iicncc wc can see no diffi- 
culty in reconciling* the accounts <»fthc vast mass of treasure collected in I’ersia, 
with the com])arativc small amount of that wealth which Alexander left behind 
him at his death. As tlic treasure distribiilcd among his followers would, ac- 
cording to the practice of soldiers in all ages, be expended where it was receiv- 
ed, and would remain in th.at country, there seems no difficulty in crediting the 
account in Arrian, of the treasure extracted by Utolemy F.vergetes from the 
]>rovinccs leit to llie successors of Alc;xander, about years after (Uivisl — in 
believing in the trutli of the terms which the Koinans extorted from the same 
lieople — or in yielding faith to the reports of the treasure which Panlus .^hnilius 
exhibited in his trium])h at Ibimc, on his return from Macedonia, after his vic- 
tory over i’ersciis, anotluT of the successors of Alexander .*' — Jacobs loL i. 
chap. iii. 

“ All the mines of gold and silver, with the produce they had yielded in the 
long scries of ]>rece(ling ccnturie.s, were gradually delivered over to the do- 
minion of Rome, by the successive conquests of the countries in which they 
were found. Carthage, Spain, (Icrmany, Crcecc, Asia, and Kgypt, within little 
niore than one luiiulrcil and forty years after the Homans had tirst passed the 
Hellespont, became subject to their power. The mincnal wealth of the world. 
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was thus in a great degree, by the time Augustus attained the imperial dignity, 
concentrated in his dominions ; and his capital, which had become the metropo- 
lis of the civilized world, was the focal point to which the gold and silver were 
attracted, and from whence they were again distributed to the several extremi- 
ties of the empire, in that due proportion with which their powers of ])roduction 
enabled them to supply the necessities or luxuries of imperial Rome.” — Ib, 

Down to the reign of Augustus, the quantity of the precious me- 
tals had been continually on the increase; for the circulation of 
them was but small; atul, accumulated in few hands, they were 
applied to but few of the numerous uses to which the taste and in- 
genuity of modern times have rendered them subservient. Hence, 
there was little or no loss by friction, j)articularly in gold, and 
but little was withdrawn for purposes of utility or ornament. 

The precious metals appear to have been more abundant, in pro- 
portion to the demand for them as a medium of exchange, at this 
period, than they have ever been since; as is manifest from the 
high prices of almost every article in the imperial city. The 
price of bread in Homo, during the reign of Augustus, appears to 
have been, at the average, about the same as it is at present in 
London; and this will serve as a criterion of the money value of 
other articles. 

This high rate of prices must have reacted upon the mines. 
The necessaries of life, commanding a higher value, estimated in 
the precious metals, than formerly, tlie pursuit of the latter would 
no longer be attended witli ecpial profit. The poorer mines would 
no longer have yiclfled enough to support the labourers; free la- 
bour would consecpicntly be withdrawn, and finally, that of slaves, 
or of the adscripli ^lehx. At the same moment, tlic consumption 
of these metals was increased. The union of so great a portion 
of the cartli under a single government, comparatively free from 
wars, led to the increase of private wealth, and the extension of 
commerce. Nearly the whohi of the precious metals were con- 
verted into coin, and the consumption by friction in their rapid 
circulation, became much increased. In addition, the art of gild- 
ing was in request, and the walls and ceilings of the rich glit- 
tered with golden coverings. Thus an increased demand was 
attended with a diminished production; until tfie latter ceased 
altogether, by the convulsions attending the final dismemberment 
of the Roman empire. 

The whole quantity of coin in existence at the time of the 
death of Augustus, is estimated by Jacob at .£ 358,000,000 sterling. 
The mere wear of tliis in common circulation, must have reduced 
it, before the close of the Western Empire, about A. I). 182, to less 
than £ 90,000,()()() sterling; and it cannot be conceived that the 
product of the mines couhl have raised the latter quantity to more 
than £100,000,000 sterling. Between this period and the reign 
of Charlemagne, the working of mines of the precious metals was 
wholly abandoned ; and at the latter date, the quantity of the 
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which the canal between the two seas was constructed in Scot- 
land. 

The subject which next engages attention, is that of antiquities, 
touching which we will offer a few particulars, such as our, limit- 
ed space permits. On a former occasion, we observed, that all 
America, botli North and South, abounded with archaeological re- 
mains, and we made particular allusion to Central America.* 
Very few portions of the New World have been so satisfactorily 
examined as New Spain, a denomination, which, as was said be- 
fore, included Guatemala. The learned researches of Humboldt 
have broLiglit us acquainted with a prodigious number of remark- 
able objects in Mexico, and it is to be regretted that no more of 
his time was devoted to tlic examination of the region of Guate- 
mala; for though the connexion of the two countries was always, 
even before tlic conquest, very intimate, yet of the one we 
know much ; while of the other we still remain exceedingly ig- 
norant. 

We know cnougli of the civilized nations who inhabited this 
continent anterior to the Spanish conquest, to inflame curiosity, 
and to make us also deeply deplore the exuberance of fanatical 
folly, which impelled the Spaniards to destroy all the annals, and 
records, and monuments of the Americans, on which they could 
lay their Vandal liands. Some of these, however, were inde- 
structible, and others, fortunately, escaped the fury of Bishop 
Zumaraga, a monk, the Spanish Omar — who undertook the anni- 
hilation of whatever related to the worship, antiquities, and his- 
tory of America. At a later period, the Chevalier Boturini, a 
Milanese, inspired with an ardent desire of investigating the 
anti([uitics, and anxious to preserve what might have survived 
tlic flame of religious persecution, visited this country, and col- 
lected invaluable materials. The student who reads the catalogue 
of the Chevalier’s Musiio Indiano,” printed at the end of his 
admirable work, will deplore the jaundiced and suspicious policy 
of Spain, which, on an idle imagination, flung this philosopher 
in irons, and deprived the world of the fruits of his labour. He 
was subsequently released, and declared innocent, but he never 
recovered his property. Humboldt relates, that these valuable 
relics w'crc ])rcscrved with so little care, ‘^that there scarcely 
exists at present an eighth part of the hieroglyphical manuscripts 
taken from the Italian traveller.” It is impossible to contemplate 

so serious a loss without emotions of poignant regret. From 
the native authors alone, could suflicient light be expected, to 
clear up the obscurity which invested the history of the New 
World, or as Boturini himself emphatically says, “ en una nochc 
tan obscura, en un mar- de tantas literarias tormentas, cn tantos 

• Americao Quarterly, Sept. 1831— p. 1-5^2. 
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escollos de difficultadcs, no hallc otra luz, otra calma, otro puerlo, 
qua en las hislorias de los mismos Iiidios.’^* 

The great question concerning the original of the population 
of America, which has now nearly ceased to agitate the learned 
world, it is observed, is not properly the province of history ; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that in every corner of the earth, and at 
cver}'^ period of time, have been found people who regarded 
themselves as autochthones. Obscure aboriginal traditions of the 
New World, constantly point back to a remote original from the 
Old; and though the respective languages supjdy feeble traces of 
ancient communication, yet the connexion is convincing!}'' illus- 
trated by the cosmogonies, the monuments, the hieroglyphics, 
and institutions, of the Americans and the Asiatics. It is sin- 
gular that no historical fact or tradition connects the natives oi 
South America with those north of the isthmus of Panama, and 
the annals of the Mexican empire ascend to the sixth century of 
the Christian era; yet their respective political and religious his- 
tories arc fraught with extraordinary coincidences. Men with 
beards, and clearer complexions than any American nation, sud- 
denly made their appearance, their place of birth unknown, bear- 
ing the titles of priests, legislators, and friends of peace and the 
arts, and created miraculous changes in the policy of these dif- 
ferent people. Quctzalcoatl, liochica, and Manco'Capac, arc the 
sacred titles borne by these venerated and mysterious beings, 
whoso history is intermixed with miracles, religious fictions, and 
allegories. Some learned writers supposed’ these personages to 
be descendants of those Scandinavians who in the eleventh cen- 
tury visited Greenland, Newfoundland, and, perhaps, Nova Sco- 
tia; but Humboldt thinks every consideration leads us rather to 
look towards Eastern Asia for their original. t 
Humboldt dwells upon whatever tends to throw light upon the 
analogies of the two worlds, in the latter of which, surprise was 
not a little excited by discovering, at the period of the conquest, 
those ancient institutions, religious notions, and style of architec- 
ture, which in Asia belonged to the dawn of civilization. He 
gives us, for example, in one of the plates, the statue of an Aztec 
priestess, a piece of sculpture in Basalt, in which several things 
are worthy to be noted. The head-dress revSemhles the calantica 
or veil of the heads of Isis, the Sphinxes, Antinous, and otJier 
relics, and the greatest analogy exists between it and 
the plaited drapery encircling the heads incrusted on the pillars 
ofTcntyra. The forehead of the figure is ornamented with a 
string of pearls^ which, as they have never been observed on any 
Egyptian statue, plainly show a communication between the 
ancient Mexicans and California, where pearls abound. 

• Idea de una Nueva Hist. General de la Am. Septentrional, p. 110. 

t Researciies, Introduction, passim. 
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The pyramidical structures, or teocallisj found in this country, 
arc very remarkable, and resemble the Babylonian monuments 
described by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. Among those 
swarms of nations,’^ says the same learned writer, ‘‘ which, 
from the seventh to the twelfth century of the Christian era, suc- 
cessively inhabited the country of Mexico, five arc enumerated — 
the Toltecs, Cicimecs, Acolhuans, Tlascaltecs, and the Aztecs, 
who, notwithst.'inding their political divisions, spoke the same 
language, followed the same worship, and h\n\i pyramidical edi- 
fices, which they regarded as teocallis^ that is to say, the houses 
of their Cods.’’ The Aztecs or Mexicans, who took possession 
of the Etpiinoctial region of New Spain in 1190, attributed these 
edifices to the Toltecs, who occupied the same country five hun- 
dred years earlier. The fact is, they knew no people anterior to 
the Toltecs, who were a powerful and civilized race; and it is 
conceived by no means impossible, that these pyramids may have 
been (‘onstructed prior to the Toltec invasion, which happened 
about the middle of the seventh century of our era. Humboldt 
remarks, that we need not be surprised that no American annals 
precede the seventh century ; and that the history of the Toltecs 
should 1)0 as uncertain as that of the Pelasgi and Ausonians; for 
a learned author has proved that the history of the North of Eu- 
rope reaches only to the tenth century, an epoch when Mexico 
was more civilized than Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. The 
Aztecs built teocalUs on the model of those they found ; these 

were almost entirely destroyed by the Spaniards, who did not, 
however, succeed in obliterating the Toltec monuments, among 
which the pyramid of Cholula is the greatest, most ancient, and 
most celebrated. Itsi basis is twice as great as that of the j)yra- 
mid of CIico]).s; but its lieight is represented as little more than 
the |)yramid of Myccriiius. In its interior have been discovered 
cav ities, used as sepulchres, similar to those which have been dis- 
covered in the Egyptian pyramids. 

'rhis great Cholulan monument had originally an altar on its 
top, declicatcd to Quetzalcoatl, whom we have already mentioned. 
He was the Saturn of Anahuac or Mexico, and his reign formed 
the Golden Age of that country. He is said to have governed 
the Mexicans during twenty happy years, at the expiration of 
which he disappeared, having previously assured them he would 
return and renew their felicity. It was the posterity of this 
saint, says Humboldt, whom the unhappy Montezuma thought 
he recognised in the soldiers ol Cortez. ‘‘We know by our 
books,” said he in his first interview with the Spanish General, 
“ that myself and those who inhabit this country are not natives, 
but strangers who came from a great distance. We know, also, 
that the cliief who led our ancestors hither, returned for a cer- 
tain time to bis primitive country, and thence came back to see 
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those who were here established. He found them married to the 
women of this land, having a numerous posterity, and living in 
cities which they Iiad built. Our ancestors hearkened not to their 
ancient masters, and he returned alone. We have always believed 
that his descendants would one day come to take possession of 
this country. Since you arrive from that region where the sun 
rises, and as you assure me you have long known us, I cannot 
doubt but that the king who sends you is our natural master.’’* ** 
One thing, however, aj)pcars to be tolerably well settled, which 
is, that the Toltccs inhabited Mexico in the seventh century. 
They came, it is said, from the North ; but wlicncc ? There arc 
tmees of migration in Cnliforni.a. Tiy whom, liowevcr, was the 
Northern part of the continent, the oflicina virorum of America 
peopled ? It is here that the connecting link is gone ; and the ob- 
scurity, as Humboldt remarks, which envelops the Mongul and 
Tartar tribes, seems to extend over the whole history of the new 
continent. 

The present inquiry opens too extensive a field for our limits, 
and in consequence, docs not permit us even to allude to various 
antique dilapidations and vestiges of ancient cities, which stud 
the whole region of New Spain ; we shall tliercfore be constrain- 
ed to restrict our attention to the remains of an ancient cit}", 
called by the Spaniards El Palenque^ concerning which nume- 
rous authors have spoken ; but which is found more minutely 
described in the curious ‘‘Report” (penes nos) of Don Antonio 
del Rio. t 

Remesal relates, that anciently some nations emigrated from 
the region of Nicaragua, and squatted in the province of Chia- 
pa. J Juarros quotes from Nuiicz dc la Vega, who was bishop of 
Chiapa at the end of the 17th century, in whose “Diocesan (Con- 
stitutions” arc preserved some curious particulars connected with 
Votany who makes so distinguished a figure in the mythological 
history of Guatemala. The bishop mentions, that among these 
ancient calendars and historical documents, which fell into his 
hands, he finds the names of twenty founders of families, as Ni- 
nus or Mox, Ygh, Votan, Ohanan, &c. &c. Among these, Vo- 
tan is decidedly the most extraordinary personage, and a sepa- 
rate book, written by Vohin himself, giving his autobiography, 
is noticed. In the preface to his “Constitutions,” Vega says, 

• Researches, vol. i. p. 94 ; and first letter of Cortez to Charles the Fifth. Sec- 
tions 21 and 29. 

j- This “ Report” was published in London, 1822, in cjuarto ; and is entitled 

** Description of the Ruins of an ancient city, discovered near Falcnqiic, in the 
kingdom of Guatemala, in Spanish America; translated from the original MS. 
Report of Captain Don Antonio Del Uio : followed by ‘ Teatro Critico America- 
no ;* or, a critical investigation and research into the history of the Americans, 
by Dr. Paul Felix Cabrera, of the city of New Guatemala.” 

t Hist, de la Provincia de Chiapa, y Guatemala, fol. p. 264. 
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that Votan is the third Gentile placed in the calendars ; he wrote 
a historical tract in the Indian idiom, in which he gives an ac- 
count of the places and nations he had visited, and that up to that 
time there remained in Teopixea some of his descendants.* Vo- 
tan says of himself, that he beheld the mighty wall or edifice, 
(meaning the tower of llabel,) which, by command of Noah, his 
grandfather, was built from earth to heaven ; and that God ap- 
pointed him to visit America, and divide the land ; and that at 
Babel a different language was given to every nation.* Hum- 
boldt notices these ancient traditions of the aboriginals of Guate- 
mala, and is particularly struck with the analogy between the 
names of Votan and the Scandinavian Wodan or Odin.t 

lint who this Votan is, whether a real or emblematic person- 
age ; or whether he came from Scandinavia, from Egypt, or 
from Tripoli^ is equally difficult to determine. One fact, how- 
ever, is incontrovertible, namely, that Guatemala was inhabited 
at an exceedingly remote period by polished nations, who, ac- 
cording lo Juarros and others, appear to have had some connexion 
with Egypt, as the sumptuous cities of Culhuacan and Tula, ves- 
tiges of which remain near Palcnque and Ocosingo, abundantly 
demonstrate. It is evident, says the same author, that Culhuacan 
once rivaled in magnificence the most celebrated capitals of the 
old world. Stately temples, in which many hieroglyphics, sym- 
bols, devices, and mythological traces, have resisted the effects 
of time ; portions of superb palaces still remain ; and an aque- 
duct of sufficient dimensions for a man lo walk upright in, yet 
exists almost entire, f 

The same author, speaking of the vestiges of Palenque, says, 
it was, doubtless, the capital of an empire whose history no longer 
exists. This metropolis, he continues, like another Herculaneum, 
not indeed overwhelmed by the torrent of another Vesuvius, but 
concealed for ages in the midst of a vast desert, remained un- 
known till the middle of the eighteenth century, when some 
Spaniards, having penetrated the dreary solitude, found them- 
selves, to their great astonishment, within sight of the remains of 
what had been a superb cit}', of six leagues of circumference ; 
the solidity of its edifices, the stateliness of its palaces, and the 
magnificence of its public works, were not surpassed in import- 
ance by its vast extent ; temples, altars, deities, sculptures, and 
monumental stones, bear testimony to its great antiquity. The 
hieroglyphics, symbols, and emblems, bear such a resemblance 
to those of Egyj)t, as to encourage the supjmsition that a colony 
of that nation may have founded the city of Palenque, or Ciilhu- 


* Boturini, Idea, &c. p. 114. See, also, Juar. 208. And Cabrera, in Del Rio, 
p. 30. 

t Humb. Res. v. i. p. 173. * i Juarros, p, 209. 
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acan. The same opinion may be formed of Tula, the ruins of 
which arc still visible near Ocosingo.’* 

tn conscf|u<mco of this discovery, Captain Antonio Del Rio 
was ordered by the S])nnish government to proceed thither, and 
make another examination of these ruins, the result of which was 
given in the Report’^ of that olHcer, submitted in the following 
year. The translator of the Report informs us, that the original 
I^IS. was deposited among the archives of the city of New Gua- 
temala, where it might have Iain in oblivion forever, had not the 
political revolution in that country brought it to light. 

In obedience to his instructions, Caj)tain Del Rio repaired to 
the spot, where he arrived on the 3d of May, 1787, and on the 
5th, proceeded to the site of the ruined city, there called Casas 
(Ic piedras, (stone houses.) The first eSvSay was accompanied by 
great dilllculties; a dense fog impeded their operations, by which 
also the main building, surrounded by copse wood, and luige trees 
in full foliage, and interwoven, was concealed from view. This 
compelled the party to return, and an order was issued, requiring 
two hundred Indians, well furnished with implements; by the aid 
of whom, and by felling, bring, and ext?avating, there soon re- 
mained neither a window nor a door-way blocked up, a partition 
that was not thrown down, nor a room, corridor, court, tower, 
nor subterranean passage, in which excavations were not cHeclctl 
from two to three yards in depth. 

From Palcnquc, the last town northward in Chiapa in a south- 
westerly direction, on a ridge that divides Guatemala from Yu- 
catan or (Jampeaeby, at tlio distance of six miles, is the little rivru' 
Micol, about lialf a league beyond which tlie ruins arc discovered, 
which obstruct the road for another half league, after which the 
height is gained whereon the stone houses’^ arc situated, four- 
teen in number, some more dilapidated than others, but still hav- 
ing many of their apartments perfectly discernible. 

A rectangular area, nine hundred feet in breadth, by tliirtcen 
hundred feet long, presents a plain at tJic base of the Jiighcst 
mountain of the ridge, and in the centre is the largest of these 
structures, standing on a mound sixty feet high, and surrounded 
by the other edifices; namely, five to the northward, four to the 
southward, one to the south-east, and three to the eastward. In 
all directions the fragments of other fallen buildings arc to bo 
seen; the whole range of the ruins being computed to extend 
from twenty to twenty-five miles, though the breadth is compa- 
ratively small. From a similarity in the choice of situations, as 
well as in a subterranean stone aqueduct, very solid and durable, 
which j)asscs under the largest building, Del Rio thinks there is 
some ground for liazarding a conjecture that the Romans may 
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have visited these regions, and that the natives may have imbib- 
ed, during their slay, an Idea of the arts. 

The eligible loealily, the fertility of the soil, and the .abun- 
dance of every thing necessary to comfort and Iranfjulllity ; the 
quantity of fish found in the numerous navigable streams, and 
the laborious workmanship of their buildings, constructed with- 
out the use of iron or other metals, justify the belief that they 
lived peaceably, and enjoyed truer felicity than is now to be 
found in the concentrated luxuries of modern cities. There is 
reason to believe that they kept up an intercourse with their 
neighbours, and that th(*ir chief commerce was carried on with 
the king(U)m of Yucatan. This is inferred from the uniformity 
and resemblance in their respective buildings, and from other 
monuments and vestiges, which plainly show that the two nations 
differed i?i a very slight degree ; in proof of which the author cites 
the description given him by Thomas de Soza, a Franciscan friar, 
of various ruins near Merida in Yucatan, which clearly prove 
the identity of the people of that kingdom and the ancient Pa- 
le nci an s. 

The interior architecture of the large building, strongly re- 
sembles the (iothic. The entrance is on the cast side, by a portico 
or corridor one hundred and eight feet in length, by nine feet 
broad, supported by ])lain rectangular pillars, without bases or 
pedestals, upon wliich there arc square smooth stones more than 
a foot thick, forming an architrave, while on the exterior super- 
ficies are sjiecies of stucco shields; and over the stones, another 
j)!ain rectangular block, five feet long and six broad, extending 
over two of the pillars. Medallions, or compartments in stucco, 
containing different devices, of the same material, decorate the 
chambers ; and it is presumed, from vestiges of heads which can 
still be traced, that they were the busts of a series of kings. Be- 
tween the medallions is a range of windows or niches, passing 
from one end of the wall to the other, some being square, and 
others in the form of a (Ircek cross. Beyond this corridor there 
is a s(piarc court, entered by a flight of seven steps ; the north 
side is entirely in ruins, but sufficient traces remain to show that 
it once had a chamber and corridor similar to those on the cast 
side. The south side has four small chambers, with no ornament 
except two small window’s like those described. The west side 
corresponds to its opposite in all respects, except that the expres- 
sions of the figures are more rude and ridiculous. These fimtas- 
lic and whimsical forms w’erc probably delineations of some of 
their deities. 

Proceeding in the same direction, there is another court similar 
in length to the last, but not so broad, having a passage round it 
that communicated with the opposite side; in this passage are 
two chambers, and an interior gallery, looking on one side upon 
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the court yard, and commanding on the other a view of the open 
country. Here some pillars remain, on which are relievos, which 
apparently represent a mournful subject, perhaps the sacrifice of 
some wretched Indian, the dcvoUul victim ofasanguinarj religion. 

On the south side, the lower rises before the view ; its height 
is near fifty feel, and to the four existing stories of the building, 
was perhaps added a fifth with a cupola, which, it is probable, it 
once possessed; although these piles diminish in size, and arc 
without ornament, yet their design is singular and ingenious. 
The tower has a well imitated artificial entrance, as was proved 
by making a horizontal excavation of about ten feel, which could 
not be carried farther, as the stones and earth slippeil down in 
large quantities from the pressure of a solid body in the centre. 
This proved to be an interior tower, quite plain, with windows 
fronting the former, and giving light to the steps which ascend 
to its summit. Behind the four chambers already mentioned, 
there arc two others of larger dimensions, and ornamented in the 
rude Indian style. Among the cmbellishnicnts are some enamel- 
led stuccos; the Grecian heads represent sacred objects, to which 
they addressed their devotions and made their offerings, as the 
attitude of the statues placed on the sides denoted. Beyond these 
chambers or oratories, and extending from north to south, are 
two apartments, each upwards of eighty feet in length, by about 
ten broad, in which was found nothing worthy of notice, except 
an elliptical stone three feet above the pavement, the height of 
which was near four feet, and the. breadth threi*. 

Below the elliptical stone above described, there is a plain rect- 
angular block, six or seven feet long, by three feet four inches 
broad, and seven inches thick, placed upon four feet, in form of a 
table, with a figure in bas-relief in the attitude of supporting it. 
Various characters or symbols adorn the edges of I he table, 
which, from their frequent occurrence, must once have had a de- 
terminate meaning. At the extremity of the last mentioned 
apartment, and on a level with the pavement, there is an aper- 
ture like a hatchway, six feet long and more than threes broad, 
leading to a subterranean passage by a flight of stops, which, at a 
regular distance, forms flats or landing places, each having its re- 
spective door-way. There were various entrances to this subter- 
ranean avenue, some of which were entirely blocked up by rub- 
bish. On gaining the second door, artificial light became neces- 
sary to continue the descent into this gloomy abode, which was 
by a very gentle declivity. It has a turning at right angles, and 
at the end of the side passage there is another door, communicat- 
ing with a chamber upwards of two hundred feet long ; beyond 
which is another, leading to the exterior of the edifice. Nothing 
of consequence appeared here except some plain stones, seven and 
a half feet long by three or four feet broad, arranged horizontally 
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This su?}ject attracted the attention of Humboldt, whose genius 
pervaded all New Spain, (under which denomination was for- 
merly included Guatemala) few subjects connected with which 
interesting country escaped his sagacity. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that this eminent traveller visited New Spain 
under restrictions of a peculiar kind. Spain waved her jealousy 
in his favour, and granted him a permission conceded to none 
else. Of this permission, the Baron was a man of too much ho- 
nour to take an improper advantage. Accordingly, the confidence 
which under other circumstances would naturally be yielded to 
him, must on particular points be given with some grains of al- 
lowance, since a principle of delicacy forbade his speaking on 
certain matters, while on other occasions, it prompted him to 
promnlge no other opinions than those which harmonized with 
tlie policy of the Spanish government. 

Humboldt presents nine different points, which at various times 
have fixed attention, and which otfer greater or less probability 
cither of canal or interior river communication. These we will 
briefly enumerate. And first. 

In 37' of north latitude, the sources of the river of Peace 
or Ounigigah approach within seven leagues of the Tacoutche 
Tesse, supposed to be the same as the Columbia river. The first 
disembogues into the Northern Ocean tlirough the Slave lake 
and Mackenzie river; the second, or Columbia, enters the Paci- 
fic to the south of Nootka Sound. 

Second. In latitude 40° north, the Rio ilel Norte, or Rio Bra- 
vo, which flows into the Gulf of Mexico, is only separated from 
tlic Colorado by a mountainous tract of from twelve to thirteen 
leagues in breadth. 

Third. In 10° north latitude, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec com 
prises the sources of the Huasacualco, which is discharged into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the sources of the Chimalapa, the waters 
of which last mix with those of the Pacific near the bar of St. 
Francisco. In the year ISOO, a road was completed from the 
port of Tehuantepec, by means of which the Huasacualco formed 
in reality a commercial communication between the two oceans. 

Fourth. The great lake of Nicaragua communicates not only 
with the lake of Leon or Manaqua, but also on the east with the 
Atlantic. A canal, he supposes, might be cut cither across the 
isthmus which separates the lake from the Gulf of Papagayo, or 


vies of ilespofic power? One tliinp^, at least, is certain, that South America, which 
stands so much in need of industrious inhabitants, would receive myriads of la- 
borious Chinese, who already swarm in all parts of the eastern Archipelago in 
quest of employment and of food. This, to her, would be an acquisition of in- 
credible importance : and the connexion thus formed between the two countries, 
would still further lend to accelerate the acquisition ol’ cnlightc*ncd views aiul 
civilized nuinncrs in China herself. — ^V^)l. xiii. p. 2S5. January, 1809. 
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through lake Leon, across to the river Tosta. Of these, how- 
ever, we will have occasion to speak more diffusely hereafter. 

Fifth. 13y the Istlimus of Panama by means of the Chagres, 
or direct to Porto Bello, or by other routes in this region, which 
are discussed at some length in the Political Essay. 

Sixth. South-east of Panama, on the Pacific, between Cape St. 
Miguel and Corrientes, is the port and bay of Cupica. From Cu- 
pica, for several leagues, extends a route quite level and proper 
for a canal to the river Naipi, flowing into the Atrato, which itself 
enters the Atlantic. ^^We might almost say,^^ remarks Hum- 
boldt, that tlie ground between Cupica and the mouth of the 
Atrato, is the only part of all America where the chain of the 
Andes is entirely broken.^^^ This appears to be a mistake, since 
the author notices that the river St. Juan which falls into the 
Pacific, and the Atrato into the Caribbean Sea, offer by the Ras- 
padura an unbroken navigation from sea to sea ; of course the 
chain of the Andes is broken here. 

Seventh. In the interior of the province of Choco, a small ra- 
vine unites the river St. Juan and the small river Quito. This, 
in conjunction with several others, forms the Atrato, which dis- 
charges into the Atlantic, while the St. Juan flows into the South 
Sea. It is a very remarkable fact, and now well known, that a 
monk of No vita employed his parishioners to dig a small canal 
in the ravine of Raspadura, by means of which, when the rains 
were abundant, canoes loaded with cacao pa^^ml from sea to 
sea! This communication is said, by Humboldt, to have existed 
from 1788, entirely unknown in Europe; but the fact is, it was 
known more than a century, and thus it appears that a canal (com- 
munication has actually existed here, uniting on the opposite 
coasts, points seventy-five leagues distant. 

Eighth. To the north of Lima, in Peru, is the river Guallaga 
or Huallaga. The sources of the lluanaco, which runs into the 
latter, are only about five leagues from the Huaru, which flows 
into the Pacific. The nature of the ground here renders a canal 
impracticable ; but a road from the capital of Peru to the Huanaco, 
would facilitate the transport of goods to Europe. By this chan- 
nel, the productions of Peru might be carried to the Grand Para, 
in Brazil, one of the mouths of the river Amazon, in five weeks, 
while a voyage round Cape Horn would require, perhaps, as 
many months. 

Ninth. The last project was based upon the supposition that 
the Bay of St. George, on the ea.st coast of Patagonia, penetrated 
farther into the land than subsequent investigation proved to be 
correct. Consequently, there is no occasion to dwell upon this 
section. In a retrospect of these points of communication bo- 
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iwccn the two oceans, by the junction of the neighbouring rivers 
citlier by canals or carriage roads, Humboldt recommends a sur- 
vey of the Isthmus of Guasacualco, llie lake Nicaragua, the* re- 
gion between Cruces on the Chagres, and Panama, and between 
Cupica and the river Naipi, as a means which would enable us 
to make an election whether this gigantic undertaking should be 
executed at Mexico or Darien ; an undertaking calculated to im- 
mortalize the government by whom it may be carried into effect. 

Of all these schemes, that by the lake of Nicaragua seems to 
have offered most facilities, and to have occupied the greatest 
share of recent attention. Accordingly, sundry plans were set on 
foot by ICnglish capitalists, and an association formed for cutting 
a canal between lake Leon and the river Tosta. From the 
prospectus of the committee, it appears that this line was long 
known, and deemed practicable, but was concealed by the policy 
of Spain, and that the drawings relating to it were obtained ac- 
cidentally by a gentleman residing at the Court of Madrid. These 
documents state, that in the province of Nicaragua, in 10° 10' 
north latitude, the River San Juan falls into the Atlantic Ocean; 
lliat it is navigable from the sea to the lake for ships of two hun- 
drc<l or three hundred tons burden ; but that it may bo made na- 
vigable for the largest vessels, the passage being at present 
obstructed l)y ships sunk by the Sj)an lards for the purpose of 
preventing the intrusion of foreign navigators. 

Another line of communication spccilied by the document, is 
presented from the lake Leon, on tlic southern shores of which is 
situated the town of Tipitapa. From hence a canal might be cut 
into another river of the name of San Juan, which empties into 
the Pacific by the port of that name, in the Gulf of Papagayo. 
The distance from the lake l^eoii to where the cut would strike 
the San Juan, is twelve miles; the whole distance to the Pacific 
about thirty. 

But the river San Juan has been represented as innavigable 
for large ships, and maps and charts of South America have so 
described it. Nothing is more fallacious; for it is a well known 
fact, that the Sjianiards prohibited the navigation of this river 
under penalty of death, that they sank hulks, and fortified its 
entrance. It is also well known, adds the document, that Spain 
has often wilfully misdescribed the nature of some of her South 
American colonics, to prevent the intrusion of other nations; and 
only since the establishment of the independence of those coun- 
tries, could foreigners land on their shores. From the estimates 
made by the company, it was calculated that the profits to accrue 
from the tolls of vessels passing and repassing, would be sufli- 
cient, after defraying all expenses, to replace, in the course of 
ten years, the original capital, besides giving in the interim a 
considerable dividend. 
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About this time, Mr. Thompson informs us, there were two 
companies formed in England, for the general purposes of elfecting 
by steam navigation or otherwise, a water communication between 
the oceans. Proposals were made, bearing date the 8th Septem- 
ber 1824, to accomplish this at the point in question, by some 
British merchants, without any expense to the government, pro- 
vided the latter would give the projectors every necessary assist- 
ance. On the 2nd of February 1825, other propositions were 
made I)y some merchants of the United States, and signed by 
Colonel Charles Bourke and Mr. Matthew Llanos. The terms 
proposed to give to the government, it is said, twenty per 
cent, on the annual product of the tolls to be paid by vessels 
passing through the canal, and after the expiration of a specific 
term, the canal was to become the exclusive property of the go- 
vernment. The conditions required were; first — An exclusive 
privilege for the purpose. Second — An exclusive privilege for 
navigation by steam boats on the rivers, and on the waters of the 
three provinces, as far as the lake where Ihc said canal is to be 
opened. 4'hird — Permission to cut wood in the said province. 
Fourth — Exemption from duty on the introduction of goods, on 
account of the company, until the canal be completed. 

** Of the above propositions,” says Mr. T. llie part of Messrs. Itarclay and 

Co., and uf'tlic merchants ot the United States, no specific notice appears to 

have been taken; but on the IGth June 182$, the Conjjrcss passed a decree, 
which obtained the approbation of the Senate on the lllh July, and was con- 
firmed by the executive on llie 12th of that month, which promises the sanction 
and assistance of the state to any parlies who would inulertake the project, and 
to recognise, as a public debt, the money expended in the execution of it ; the 
passage dues to be applied to paying off (he capital sunk in its r)pening, and to 
satisfy the interest tliercon, deducting, first, the expenses which tlic repairs of 
the said canal sliall require, the costs of collecting tlie dues, and of a garrison 
for its defence; the navigation to be frce to all nations, friendly or neutral, with- 
out any privilege or exclusion. 

“On the 1st August, 1825, the executive extended tlic lime for receiving pro 
posals to six months longer. 'I'lic consequence has been that the Dutch, as I 
have before stated, stepped in and possessed themselves of the undcitaking. 
When I left the republic, I felt assured that it would have been carried into exe- 
cution by the British, and 1 cannot suppress my mortification that foreigners 
should have the exclusive honour, to say nothing of the advantage, of so great 
an enterprise ; — for it is one which can be but once cfieclcd amidst the noble 
achievements of eventful lime.” 

Mr. Thompson has given us a valuable chart, showing the di- 
visions of the five states of Central America, accompanied by an 
ideal sketch, pointing out the facility with which a communica- 
tion may be made between the oceans, by the port and river of 
San Juan, in the Pacific ; the navigation of the river San Juan 
on the opposite side being assumed as perfectly feasible. He also 
obtained a << Table of Levels , taken between the wesfern side 
of the Lake and the South Sea, from which it appears that the 
former is forty-four yard.s, Spanish, and a fraction, above the level 
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precious metals in circulation must have fallen as low as 
U 34,000,000 sterling. 

44ie mines that iirst contributed to supply the annual waste, 
and after a time to increase the stock of tlie jirccious metals, ’were 
those of Hungary. 44ie opening of tliat of Leliunnitz is dated 
as far l)ack as A. I). 7 15. The mines of Jlohemia anrl Salzburg 
w'ere next opened, then those of the T^^rol, and linally, those of 
Saxony, which began to be productive in the twelfth century, 
although first discovered in the tenth. 

'rii(‘sc* mines “were tlie cliicF sources of mincrul wealth during’ the middle 
ages, 'riicir produce, in no instances, and at no ])eriods, seems to have been large, 
wIiLMi compared with what was yielded in distant ages in Kgypt, in Spain, in 
Asia, and in 'I'lirace, and in modern times in Mexico and Peru. Hut their effect 
on the transactions of tlic woilil must be contemplated, not by what they would 
produce on the stock of gold and silver in existence in the lime of Augustus or 
in the present day, hiit by what they must have produced on the small amount 
of priicious metals that was possessed at the time of their respective workings.” 

- —Jat'iiby vol. i. r/mp. x. 

'flic .silver mines of Germany gradually increavsed the quantity 
of inoiK^y^ in circulation, and raised the price of necessaries even 
before the discovery of America. 

“ If wc suppose the same rate of consumption to liavc proceeded as at the for- 
mer periods, we shall find that to replace the loss by wear, which would have 
rcf[uired, in the time of Augustus, at least an annual supply of one million ster- 
ling, there would, in the eighth cer.lury, be only a supply of one tenth of the 
amount demanded. In fact, one htmdred thousand pounds extracted from the 
mines and conve rted into coin in the eighth century, would have been as ade- 
quate to the ellect of maintaining an ctpiilibnum in the price of commodities, as 
a million sterling would have been in the first century. 

“'I'here are no means by which to mark the several steps of Ihc de[)ressioii 
of ])iiccs which accompanied the gradual coiiMimjjiioii of the i>i’ccious metals 
between tlic hist ami ninth centuries j ami even in the ages tliat I’oliow'ed, the 
facts are scalUieil among so vast a mass of documents, and the variations in the 
veal value of the nominal mom y w ere so great, that though the influence of the 
destruction of the precious metals on the depression of jnicc can admit of no 
doubt, yet that influence can only be calculated in a way far from ilistinct and 
exact. — Jacob, vol. i. c/iap. xii. 

Prices ajipear to have rcaclicil their lowest ehh, in England, 
(hiring llie lime of tlie lleplarchy. At this period, the precious 
metals had almost ceased to be a circulating medium ; and debts 
were paid in what was called living money, consisting of slaves 
and catth'. 

4’he ellect produced by the opening of the mines in Germany, 
Hungary, and llohemia, was slow and gradual; it not only, how- 
ever, sup])lied the annual waste, but added to the stock in such a 
imumer as to increase money i)riccs in all parts of the world, and 
to give a spur to commerce and industry. 

“The reign of Henry VII. in England, in which the first discovery of America 
was made, is a iK-riod (if peculiar iiiipoi tancc to the subject of imiuiry, as it was 
tliat from which the circumstances of the precious metals began to experience 
H vast cliungc. Up to tliat period, the decrease in the existing itiiantity had been 

VOJL. XI. — ISO. 21. 13 
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proceed! n£j during sevenil centuries, and immediately after, an increase beffan, 
which has'continiicd witliout any interruption, altlioug^h with much variation, to 
our. own time.” — Jacoby Chap, xvi. 

Thfc first discovery of America did not add much to the stock 
of the jirecioiis metals. llis])aiiiola produced gold in ])ut small 
quantities, and in twont}' years after tlie discoveiy? Hh; mines 
Avcrc exhausted. .Down to the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, the 
whole annual receipts (if the Spanish Coiupierors did not exceed 
S 250,000. Dut in Mexico, the invaders came into ])ossession 
of the whole accumulated treasures of the Aztus, and in I’eru 
of those of the Incas. New inines were also speedily opened and 
worked, and the annual amount received hy the Sjianiards dur- 
ing the twenty-five years that elapsc.'d h(d,ween the coiupiest of 
Mexico and tlic discovery of Potosi, was raisi'd to upwards of 
three millions of dollars. Wc have seen that the stock of the 
precious metals, existing in civilized c()nntri(‘S at the lime of tlie 
discovery, could not have much exceeded C I) 1,000, 000 sterling ; 
the short space of twenty-five years llnerefore added to the f[uanli- 
ty previously hi circulation, not mucli l('ss than oiu^ half, (.’on- 
sumjilion would, however, have' kept a jnoportion even greater 
than l)(dore; for, a taste for utensils of gold and silver, grew witli 
the renewed product ion, and the eoiuiuerors sought atonement for 
their bloodslied and eriuilty, hy eostly olferings to tiu! chureh. 
At tlie cpocli at which the mines of Potosi were discovered, the 
gold and silver in ciroAilation, (auiiiot, in eonsccpience, he'estimated 
at more than £ 50,000,000 sterling. 'I'hcso .mines alone, for many 
years after tlicir discovery, addiid more than two millions of dol- 
lars to the former jiroducc, while the opening of other mines, 
along with the improvements made in working them, and rciluc- 
ing tlie ores, still further increased the annual supply. Within one 
hundred years, therefore, from the discovery of yVnicrica, after 
making a deduction for the exportation, which about the same 
time commenced to India, the circulating specie was (puidriipled 
in amount. 'J'his rapid increase w'as attended with a more than 
corresponding change in the money price of commodities, which 
appear on an average to have changed their nominal value, with- 
in the same century, in the ratio of nearly five to one. In Spain, 
to which the influx was first directed, gold and silver fell to one 
sixth of their former value. 

The century hetween 1000 and 1700, saw a further increase 
in the annual product of the mines. lJut it; no longer bore so 
large a proportion to the amount already in circulation, and thus 
had a far less effect upon circulation. Jacob calculates, that in 
1700, the total quantity in Europe, in the form of coin, amounted 
to £ 297,000,000 .sterling, or nearly nine times as much .as ex- 
isted at the time of tlie discovery of America. This estimate 
makes due allowance for the waste in circulation, Ihc conversion 
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to other uses, and the export to India; .and makes the average 
annual product of the mines to h.avc amounted to dt 3,375,000 
sterling. 

From 1700 to 1800, the annual produce of the mines continued 
to undergo a steady increase; this fact will bo obvious from the 
following view of the sums yielded by those of Mexico: 


In the fen years from 1700 to 1709, 

Sterling. 

10,777,298 

1710 to 1719, 

13,097,297 

1720 to 1729, 

17,131,921 

.730 to 1739, 

18,800,395 

710 to 1719, 

23,302,833 

750 to 1759, 

20,197,930 

.7()0 to 1709, 

23,500,012 

770 to 1779, 

31,912,858 

1780 to 178f), 

40,318,918 

1790 to 179!), 

48,191,711 

1800 to 1809, 

47,1 12,814 


This is the return of tluj amount which paid duly; and Humboldt 
estimates that one fil'fli of the amount proiluced did not do so. 
When this tilth is added, and wlien proper allowance is made for 
the (puintlty furnished by Spanish South America, by llrazil, by 
F^iUropo, and Asia, the whole average annual product, from 1700 
to 1809, may be taken at .0 8,000,000 sterling. 

The breaking out of the devolution in the Spanish colonies, 
was almost, fatal to the mining interests. Most of the more im- 
portant (‘stablishments were broken U]) in the course ofllie bloody 
and almost exterminating wars wagc'd in those countries. The 
capital invested was destroyed, and the skill ami intelligence de- 
voted to the j)iirsuit driven away. 1’he mines of Europe have 
also become less ])roduclivc, ami although some new and impor- 
laiil workings have been opened in the Uussian empire, tlie whole 
production of the world, for the last twenty-two years, has de- 
creased. From 1809 to 1829, it has not awraged more than 
.C 5,000,000 sterling per annum ; tliis is less than was furnished 
by Mexico alone, for the average of ten years, from 1800 to 
1809. 

This diminished ])roiluction is attended with an increased de- 
mand. Ih'fore tlie discovery of America, utensils of gold or sil- 
ver were confined in their use to persons of the very highest 
rank; or to ecclesiastical corporations of the utmost wealth. 'Idie 
arts of gilding and plating were', hut little employed, ami more 
of llu 3 metals were lost by nuTc wear, than were consumed in 
the manufacture of plate or other articles of luxury, change 
ill this respect has continliod progressive to the present day. 
The more equal and general diffusion of wealth, has rendered 
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what were formerly marks of high rank, and l)adgcs of superior 
opulence, necessaries of life to the middling classes of all coun- 
tries, and even to the labouring pop\datioii of some. Tea Hrst 
began* to be used about 1700, and at the present day, the single 
article of tea-spoons, consumes more silver than was employed 
in all the other species of ])latc before that epoch. Spoons and 
forks now rccpiirc, in their manufaclurc, one \\a\f the silver that 
is worked up in (Ireal liritain; while a century ago, tlic former 
had hardly crept into general use, and the latter were confined 
to a few families of rank and fashion, at so late a dat('. as ISIS. 
Our late visitor Captain Hall, in his tirade on this jiointed sub- 
ject, ought to have remembered Imw little in advance of us the 
Ilritish nation was in this respect ; for it was only in that year, 
that we heard a inuscadin classing the nations of the earth, in 
point of civilization, by the number of \hc prongs of tiuur forks; 
and we recollect that ho had not at that time assigned to Jlritain 
the high rank which is now claimed for her. ^^'^e luive to confess 
lliat we were forcibly icmiiided of this sciimtific classilicatiou, 
at no remote period, when it was our evil fortune to behold the 
minister of his most Christian Majesty Charh'S X., at a civil' 
feast in one of our cities, that shall he nameless, endeavouring to 
convey peas to his month on a villainous instrument of iron, wilii 
no more than two prongs. 

TllC consumption of silver, in plate, in Orcal Britain, amounts 
annually to 1,275,‘Ut) oz. ; that cmjdoyed in the manufacture of 
plated ware, to ,000,000 oz, ; tliat used in watch cases to .')00,000 
oz. ; while for a variety of minor purposes, not less than 500,001) 
oz., more arc used. The aggregate value of these is about .L 820,000 
sterling. 

Tlic value of the gold employcul for manufacturing purposes, 
is much grcjitcr than that of silver, and lias for manv vears hemi 
upon the increase i it is estimated by Jacob at about douhlo. 
From the consumption of France, Kngland, and Switzerland, of 
which a tolerably correct estimate may he formed, lie computes 
the whole value of the precious metals emj)loye.(l in llie arts, at 
£ 5,600,000 sterling. This exceeds tlie sum that lias been stated 
as the present annual produce of the mines, lint to this is to be 
added the annual loss by the abrasion of coin, which is estimated 
at about .ii 900,000 sterling, and the drain to the Fast indies. 
The last has indeed become far less than it once was, hut has not 
ceased altogether. 

Taking all these- circumstances into account, it is estimated 
that the stock of coin, whicliin 1809 amounted to X’3S0,()00,000 
sterling, must have fallen in 1829 to £ 313,000,000 sterling, or 
has been diminished nearly one sixth. 

In spite of the new prospects that the min(‘.s of onr southern 
states present, and of the increased product of the Russian om- 
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])irc, it must be many years before capital of snfiiclcni amount 
can be invested in them, to enable them to replace the mines of 
South America. Nor does it appear probable that the latter coun- 
try will for many years assume so settled an aspect as to .tempt 
the investment of foreign capital. Our author therefore concludes, 
that: 

“On a review of the several counlrics which yield j^old and silver, no very 
sanguine hopes can or will be indulged, that a great or material increase in their 
production Is likely to lake place in the course of a few years.” 

This decrease in the (juantity of circulating specie which has 
already taken ])lace, and is likely to continue, must produce great 
and marked clfects upon money prices. How far it will atfect 
the condition and prospects of mankind, we should think it im- 
possible to foretell. It lias not yet produced as great a change 
as might at first sight liave ])eon anticipated ; and as we found 
that money prices rose at first, in a ratio higher than that at 
which the precious metals iiicn\ised in cpiautity, it is possible 
that tlic fill! may not he as rapid as the ratti at which llicir quan- 
tityr decreases. It is besides impossible to say to what extent 
the influcnec of paper money, for Jifteen yi'iirs of almost un- 
bounded confidence in the fiilh of goveniiruMit, and the solvency 
of banks, may have extended tlic inevitable consequences of a 
diminution of the stock of gold and silver. The n inarks of Mr. 
Jacob on this cpiestion deserve notice, and we sludl close our ar- 
ticle with an extract from them. 

“If the prices of corninoilitics were regulated solely by the quantity of the 
circulating medium, as the lalter in the twenty years had ileclineil at the rate of 
thirteen percent., we might c.alculatc that the fall on the former should he in 
the same ratio. If, as wc know to be the fact, the mass of commodities liad been 
greatly increased in the period, whilst the circulating medium had diminished, 
wc should hud an additicmal decline in the prices of commodities. Hut the de- 
cline would he liable to counteraction from .several causes, which might give ad- 
ditional power to the cireiilatiiig medium, and enable a less portion of it to per- 
form the same ufliccs as would under other circumslances rccpiire a larger por- 
tion. 

“In 1810, from the state of the whole of Europe being engaged in war, both 
the treasuries of the several states, and the military chests of tlie various armies, 
must have caused a large quantity of tlie existing money to have been in a state 
of inactivity. 'I'lie difliculty of conveying money from place to place was great, 
and the internal negotiation of bills of oxhange, in most parts of the continent, 
was suspended. Each man w'ho liad money kept it by him, instead of lodging 
it in the hands of banks or bankers, because none of them enjoyed sccurlly, or 
possessed credit. In 1830, the case wa.s altered. The conveyance of money 
was easy, secure, and especially rapid. If gold was more valuable in one place 
than in others, a few hours would convey it by .steam vessels to the place where 
it was wanted. Hanks were c.stabli.shcd every where, wliich furnished liilanil 
bills to the parts of the same country, and foreign bills to other countries, which 
in many ca-ses made the removal of specie unnecessary, 'fhe exchcqucr.s of 
states could rely on their credit to supply the place of money, till it could be 
collected from the regular sourcqs, and as no armies were tin foot, there was no 
money kept in a stole of inactivity in the military chests. 

“ From these altered circiiinstanccs, wlio.se influence it is diflicult to calculate, 
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the depression of prices, wliich would be the natural result of a diminution of 
money, and an increase of exchangeable goods, had been prevented or lessened. 

‘Mf it should be tliouglit that the increase of the mass of material wealth in 
Kurope and America, has kept pace with what we know to have been the in- 
crease in the jiopulation of those divisions, it may be stated at about thirty-two 
per cent, in the twenty years, which, added to thirteen per cent, diminished 
in the mass of money, would cause a natural decline in prices, at the rate of for- 
ty-five per cent. 

“This rate of decline would be retarded by the increased power given to 
money, from the several causes which have been alluded to. It is diihcult to 
determine, in sucli a complex system of exchanges of material wealth as is es- 
tablished in all civilized countries, how far a declining cpiantity of money iscoun- 
tcract(?d by the additional power given to it. It is much more difficult to calcu- 
late the additional power, than it is to estimate the decline in quantity.” 

• ••••••»• 

“ The cultivators of the soil are the most numerous part of the community. 
7'hcir products arc the least complicated in their origin, and the most simple in 
their clistriinilion, and therefore arc likely to he the first affected by any increase 
in tlie value of tiie precious metals. 'I'hcy would be the first to experience the 
difficulty of obtaining the usual weight of gold and silver, if those metals be- 
came more rare, for tlic usual measure of corn, of meal, of cotton, of w'ool, and 
other agricultural products. In this countiy (Kngland) where the cultivators 
are a class of capitalists distinct from the proprietors, their capitals have gene- 
rally been diminisliing, while the decline of the mines has been proceeding, and 
the application of their produce to other purposes than that of coin has been in- 
creasing. It certainly does not follow from these two courses having been 
simultaneous, that (me is the cause of the other, 'fhe same has been the condi- 
tion of the cultivators of the ground in cvny other country, as far as it is accurate- 
ly known. In every jiart of the conlincut of Kurope, the same complaints are 
heard, howev(‘r various be the tenures on which land is hchk Such complaints 
arc not hounded by the limits of Kurope. 'I’he cultivators of North America as- 
sert that the prices of their procliicliniis yield tlicm no ])rofii, especially those of 
corn, l()bacc(j, cotton, and rice. The same is the case in the West India islands, 
.and according to common reports, in South Anicrica, and in India, 'riiere must 
he some general cause producing such extensive clfocts, which ani thus felt 
alike where taxation is high or low, under despotic and free govc-rnments ; and 
wlicthcT tiielarul is cultivated by slaves, by .serfs, by hired labourers, or by pro- 
prietors. 

“ It would lead into a field far too e*xtensive, to speculate on wliat would he the 
effect in another twenty or forty years, if the same diilereucc sliould continue 
between the production of the precious metals, as .appears to have been in ope- 
ration for Iw'cnty years. It may however he observed, that the world is really very 
little riclier or poorer from tlic proportion of metallic wealth lliat may be distri- 
buted over its surface ; that llie whole mass of material wealth is neither dimi- 
nished nor increased, by any cliange in the reJalivi; weight of gold and silver to 
the usual measures of oilier commodities. 'I'he only Ixmefit to the world in 
general, from the inereasc of these metals, is, that it acts as a general stimulus to in- 
dustry, by tliat gradual rise of money price which it exhibits to the view. The 
only evil from the diminution of these metals, is the discouragement it may pre- 
sent to industry, by the apj)arcnt Io.ss or lessened profit, when the result of la- 
fioiir is reckoned in gold and silver, and not in other commodities. It matters 
little to him who raises a hiKshcl of wheat, whether it is exchanged for an 
ounce or a pennyweight of silver, provided it will procure for him the same 
quantity of cloth, shoes, liquors, furniture, or other necessaries which may be 
desirable to him. The relation of the different cla,sscs of society to each other, 
but still more those of dilVcrent individuals to each other, will he changed, but 
the change will he made very slowly, and be scarcely perceptible in one or two 
years; and even at the end of a generation only noticed by tiiose who look back 
with the means of comparing prices at different period-s.” 
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Airr. I V. — l)c la Religion, consitlerec dans sa source, scs formes 
cl scs dvvcloppcmenls. Par M. JIen.tamjx Constant. (Paws: 
1825 — 1831 .) — Of Rcdip;ion, considered in its Orisrin, its 
Forms and Devcloprnenls . — liy Benjamin Constant. (Paris: 
1825 — 1831 .) 

The p;oneral interest wliich the work of 15. Constant on Re- 
lij^ion has called forth in France and throughout Knroj)C, would 
of itself he a suiricient reason for giving a sketch of the design of 
the author, and of the contents and character of the work. The 
fourth and the fifth volumes appeared very soon after the last 
French lievolution in July 1830 , and a short time before the 
death of C\)iislanl. lOven a summary accoutit of lh() book may 
enable our readtn*s to judge of its merits, and to eomj)rehend the 
general interest with which it was received in tlie midst of great 
])oliti(!al e\'cil(.‘ment, in which the autiior, together with his friend 
Ijafayette, bore a distinguished ])ait 

JNlany, indeed, took up this hook with incredulous anticipa- 
tions, greatly woiuh'ring that a man who was known only as ri 
politician, and a general scholar, should appear before the world 
as the author of a theologic.al work — not for the purpose of sur- 
veying the boundary lad ween religion and law, oluireh and state, 
but to search the de(;p things of that, mysterious science : to make 
the history and i)hilosoj)hy of religion the subject of laborious 
invesligalioii and a learned'analysis. liut those to whom a more 

familiar accjuaintancc with the natural history of the human mind 
opened a clearer view of the continual ebbing and /lowing of 
public o])inion in Fran(!e, might have predicted that the, best ge- 
neral ^vork on religion wouhl come from (1 j(' pen ol a statesman, 
a friend of liberty, whose ex|)erience would be to him a reve- 
lation of the cause of the failure, of so many struggles and mighty 
elforts, and of the true object towards which all these changes, 
though imperceptibly, tended. 

When the French Revolution stretched forth its s])e.clral hand 
in the midst of the baiupiet hall of despotic Europe, her thou- 
sands of lords looked with trembling upon the bloody fingers, 
and not one of her political soothsayers had wisdom enough to 
read the mysterious hand-writing, or courage enough to make 
knowm the interpretation thereof. Indeed, the friends of freedom, 
not less than its enemies, saw with fear the first instinctive out- 
breakings of a spirit wdiioh seemed directed not only against the 
prevailing despotism, but against all social order, religion, civili- 
zation, and refinement. It w^as natural that the first desperate 
reaction against an oppressive state of things should not discrimi- 
nate between the hostile principle itself, and those powers in 
themselves friendly to freeifoin, which had been forced into an 
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alliance with despotism. But every one who has studied llie his- 
tory of this age of revolutions, and whose mind is free enough 
to rise above the fears of the present, and the prejudices of the 
past, and calmly to follow the onward course of the sjnritof liber- 
ty from its first glorious manifestations in this country, cannot 
mistake the object to which, notwithstanding all its wanderings, 
it really tends. True, this spirit of liberty has at times appeared 
as a destroying angel ; but the angel has passed over the great 
interests and hopes of mankind, which have in the soul of man 
a safe habitation, secured by the protecting hand of God. It is 
not religion, civilization, and refinement, the genuine fruits and 
tests of humanity, at which the spirit of this age, the spirit of 
liberty, is aiming its fatal darts; it is a principle whicl) partakes 
alike of the sheer fickleness of chance, and the uncontroulable, in- 
exorable, and irrational nature of fate; a power wliich borrows 
the sword of the law in order to tyrannise over coiisciciiec, and 
arrays itself in the majesty of religion in order to trample upon 
the rights of men by divine authority. It is despotism in every 
sliape, ])crsccuting or patronising, destroying or corrupting, at 
which the finger of Providence is pointed, against which all tlie 
signs of the times do prophesy. A death warrant is inscribed 
on every pillar of the tottering palace of authority ; and it needs 
nut the prophetic vision of a Daniel, but the simple gift of com- 
mon sense, to read what is written : “God hatli iiumhercd thy 
kingdom, and finished it; thou art weighed in the balance, and 
art found wanting; thy kingdom is divided, and given” — to those 
to whom, under God, it belongs, to rule as, well us to obey. It 
is now understood by all, tliat civilization and refinement are not, 
what "racitus says they were made to he by imperious Rome — 

parts of servitude.” Hotli experience and pliilosophy liave shown 
that the restraints wliich cciual laws, an enlightened conscience, 
and good taste, impose on the conduct of man, arc in fact not 
restrictions, but enlargements of his freedom ; and that religion, 
instead of being the natural enemy, is in truth tlic foundation of 
the perfect law of liberty. 

The intimate and indissoluble connexion between liberty and 
religion, and the self-destroying tendency of those who have 
tliought loyalty to freedom inconsistent with loyalty to faith, have 
never been more deeply felt, and more eloquently set forth, than 
by li. Constant. lie says, — 

“ Take the fundamental precepts of all religions according to the letter, you 
will always find them to accord with the most enlarged principles of liberty 5 wc 
might say, witli principles of liberty so enlarged, that even to this day their ap- 
plication has appeared to be impracticable in our jiolitical associations. But 
examine the history of religions, you will often find the authority they liave cre- 
ated, working in concert with die powers of the world for the aiiiiihilution of 
liberty. By placing force on the side of faitli, tliey put courage on tlic bide of 
doubt. 
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“ When a vexalious p^ovcrnmcnt maintains by force the superstition which sup- 
ports its injustice, the friends of liberty may become unbelievers ; and these un- 
believers arc then the heroes and the martyrs. But even their virtues are remem- 
brances of another doctrine. I'hcrc is in their system a noble inconsistency. 

It is a heritage of tljeir religious sentiment; they owe to this sentimept their 
inward power. 

“ Cassius, educated in the maxims of Epicurus, and rejecting with him all ex- 
istence after lliis life, invoked in the midst of battle the manes of the great Pom- 
pey, and in his last conversations with Brutus, ‘yes,* cried he, ‘it would be 
beautiful if there were invisible beings who take an interest in human affairs. 
It would be beautiful if we were strong, not only in our land troops and our 
fleet, but also through the assistance of the immortals in a cause so noble and so 
holy.’** 

It is clear, then, that religion and liberty are not antagonist, 
but kindred principles, and that the peculiar hatred and inf^uriate 
zeal which have signalized the conflicts between mistaken liberty 
and deluded religion, must be explained, not by a natural enmity 
between the two principles, but by the same reason which ac- 
counts for a foreign war being less bloody than a civil war, more 
especially, a war of brother against brother. 

We will now lay before our readers the groundplot of the 
work, with our own views on some of its most interc.sting topics. 

Herder has written outlines of the philosojdiy of universal his- 
tory ; Constant has selected one branch of this vast undertaking 
for the subject of his investigation. His work is properly a phi- 
losophic sketch of the hi.story of religion in the world. It is 
ncitlicr a bare narrative, nor a mere speculative system ; but a 
philosophical account of the most interesting facts which have 
led the writer to those general, distinct, and most influential 
views which h(^ wishes to communicate to his readers. He is 
aware that only the cflects of religion, the forms under which it 
appears in the world, arc the subject of observation and history, 
while the principle of religion it.seif, can l)e reacherl only by frac- 
ing cflects and j)henomcna to their cause, which is the province 
of philosophy. Accordingly, he begins his work with giving us 
so much of the philosophy of religion as is necessary to distin- 
guish it from its own manifestations and forms, as well as from 
other principles of action, particularly that of an enlightened 
self-interest (interet bicn eulendu.) He then proceeds to ex- 
amine the various forms or manifestations of the religious prin- 
ciple. He treats first of religion in its grossest form of doctrine 
and worship, as adapted to the savage state of man, while his 
whole existence is precarious, depending on the chase, such as 
that of the Tartars, and many African and American tribes. He 
next considers the state of religion among men, when they ex- 
change the hunter’s life for agriculture, and the isolated tempo- 
rary hut for more solid and contiguous dwellings; the forms of 
religion among barbarians who have ceased to be savages. In 
the last place, he considers, the forms of religion that belong to 

VOL. XI. — NO. 21. 14 
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the civilized stale of man. The manifestation of the religious 
principle in these three stages is materially allected by tlic estab- 
lishment of a dominant priesthood in some counlries, as in 
Egypt, Meroc, and Hindostan j and the comparatively indepen- 
dent (levelopnient of the human mind in others, as in aneient 
Greece. Accordingly, 13. Constant makes a distinction between 
sacerdotal and independent religions, and treats of the peculiar 
characteristics of each, particularly that of stability in the one, 
and progressiveness in the other. 

This philosophical history of religion, evincing great learning 
and profound research, united with bohl and lofty speculation, 
comprises tlie idolatry of the savages, and the ])olyth(n‘sni, with 
some vestiges of monotheism, among the Egyptians, flindoos, 
Greeks, Homans^ and Scandinavians, 'riiere are also frequent 
references to .ludaisin and Christianity, showing the author’s 
views on these religions. 

ills |)lan in delineating the various forms of faith is not to give 
a <let.ailed account of each, hut to show in them the gradual un- 
folding of the human mind which creates them, struggles against, 
and replaces them hy others. ‘‘Each period,” he says, “ con- 
siders that which is ada))ted to wliat it calls its superior light, as 
the inqjassahle limits of what is good and true. 13ut a new period 
comes in its turn to remove these limits, and sets up new bound- 
aries, which succ^ceding generations are destined to displace in 
order to extend them still farther.” 

We shall now advert more particularly to some of the most 
interesting inquiries contained in the work ; ami as of late, 11)0 
very hnindation of religion, the religious nafure of man, has Ix'cu 
denied or (piestioiicd by some even in this country, we will oiler 
on tliis abstract subject a few more remarks than we sliould other- 
wise venture to intrude upon the 2 )raclkcil ])ariialities of the 
public. 

The general remarks of B. Constant on the ])rinci[)le of re- 
ligion, possess this great merit above those of other writers of 
high standing, that their only object is the intrinsic truth, not 
the utility of religion. He says, — 

“ Some pbilosoplicry, who in attacking’ the existing religion, have wished to 
pn-si;rvc ]n-iiiciplcs whicli arc the IbiiiHlation of’ all religion, still do not con- 
sider these principles, except under the most ignoble and gross point of view, 
as taking the place of penal Jaws. When wc read their wi itings, wc perceive 
that they are anxious that religion should serve them forthwith as a sort of ‘gens 
d’armcric,’ that it sl»ouId guaranty their property, secure their lives, discipline their 
children, and n\aimain ender in their fainifics. It might be said that tliey have a 
sort of fear of believing for notliing : religion, they lliink, ought to pay them in 
services, what they concede to it in faith.’* 

"J'lic first great truth which B. Constant endeavours to estab- 
lish, is tills, that religion, whatever he its nature, is not a some- 
thing introduced into the mind from without, either by instruc- 
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lion or example, authority, persuasion, or fear ; that it is not the 
result of oducnlion, of public opinion, or the laws and institutions 
of sooicty. All these circumstances arc more or less calculated 
to favour or modify the growth of religion ; but it could not be- 
come a principle in man, if there was not in his own nature a lit- 
noss an(i tendency to receive, and to assimilate the nourishment, 
which circumstances may furnish for the formation of the religious 
cliaractcr. For, as a (jorman jdulosopher says, ^^notliing can he 
estaldishcd, unless it he founded in nature, evem if afterward it 
should become contraiy to nature.” 

T5. Constaul considers the religious principle as a fundamental 
law of human nature; so that the history of the various forms of 
religion makes a pai t of wliat may hci called the natural history 
of mankind. It is not an innate idea, hut a native tendcnc}'^ of 
the human mind ; and as such it is universal and indcslructible, 
however the forms it assumes at dilTerent times and places may 
var3-. 


“Savage hordes, biiibarous Irlbcs, nalions wbich are lii Ibe meridian of social 
life, those who languish in the decrepitude of civilization, all experience the 
power of this indestructible sentiment. 

“ (hdliiis, in his account of lhc3 Knglish colony in New Wales, pretends that 
the inhal)itanls of New Holland do not worship any being visible or Invisible ; 
and immediately after, he speaks of tlie sacrifices which llicy ofler to the souls 
of'tlie dead ; of the fear with which they inspire tliem, ofllieir confiilcnce in sor- 
i!erers, and of the gross artifices which these i-mploy to incrt'use their inlluenee. 
Now, a people who invoke those who are no more, who have recourse to magic, 
wlio lielieve in supernatural powers, in :i connexion between tlicsc powers and 
man, and in means to propitiate them, evidently profess a religion of some kind. 

“ It must he tliat this disposition is inlicrcnt in man ; since there is no one wlio 
has not been more or less anected liy it, in the silence of the night, upon the 
sea shore, in tlic loneliness of the country ; there is no one wlio has not for a mo- 
ment forgotten iilmself, felt as if borne along upon tlic waves ofa vague contem 
])lation, and ])Iunged into an ocean of new ami disinterested thought, bearing no 
relation to tlic narrow relations of this life, 'rhe man who is the most under the 
control of his active and personal desires, has nevertheless, in spite of himself, 
hern overcome by these emotions, wliich have raised him above all particular 
and iiuliviilual views. "Flicy springup within him, wlien he least expects tliem. 
All tlial in material tilings belongs to nature, to tlic universe, to immensity; 
ewery thing in the moral world whieh excites temlernc.ssand enthusiasm ; the sight 
ofa glorious action, oi’ a generous sacrilicc, ofa danger courageously encounter- 
ed, ol'thc sorrow ol' anotlicr relieved or comforted, of a conlcm]it for vice, of 
devotion to misfortune, of resistance to tyranny, rouses ami cherishes this mys- 
terious disposition ; and If a haliit of egotism leads a man to smile at this his mo- 
mentary exaltation, lie will neverthdes smile at it with a stxrcl shame, whicli 
he liides under an appearance of irony ; for a silent instinct still tcaclics him that 
he is doing violence to the no’ulcst part of his being. 

“'riicrc is, we have said, something iiulcstructiblc in religion; it is neither a 
discovery of the enlightened man, unknown to the ignorant man, nor an error of 
the ignorant man, from which he who is enlightened can free himself, lint it is 
necessary to distinguish between the inward principle and the forms, between 
the religious sentiment and religious institutions. 'I’hc inward princijile is al- 
ways the same, immutahlc, eternal ; the form is variable and transitory. I'luis 
the fact that any religious form is attacked, the fact tliat pliilosophy points its 
reasonings, irony its sarcasms, iutcllectual liberty its indignation, against this 
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form ; the fact that in Greece, for example, Evhemeros ilethrones the ffods of 
Olympus; the fact that at Home lAicretius proclaims the mortality of the soul, 
and the vanity of our hopes; the fact that still later Lucian insults the Homeric 
dof^as, or Voltaire the dogmas of his time; in fine, the fact that a whole gene- 
ration f^eems to applaud the contempt with which they overwhelmed a long ve- 
nerated faith — all these facts do not prove that man is wdlling to part with reli- 
gion. It only proves that the form thus attacked, being no longer adapted to 
the human mind, the religious sentiment has separated itself from it.” 

This fundamental, universal, and indestructible principle, which 
is peculiar to man, which impels and enables him to do and to 
suffer what no other principle of his nature could effect or ex- 
plain — this mysterious power within him, what is it, or how ran 
it be defined, if any thing so indefinite or incalculable in its 
effects admits of a definition ? In order to come to any thing like 
a definite conception, it is necessary that we should follow up 
the various streams of human effort, which, under the name of 
religion, have alternately blessed or desolated the world, and 
trace them to their hidden springs in human nature. 

The faithful inquirer, whose vision is too enlarged to believe 
the whole truth confined within the narrow scope of what he sees 
of human history, and at the same time too true to seek in the 
clouds of his own fancy, will not fail to discern in the healthiest 
growth, as well as in the wildest excrescences of religion, the 
germ of infinity in the soul of man. 

“In the midst of the successes and triumphs of man, neither this universe 
which he has siiVjjugated, nor the social order he has established, nor the laws 
he has proclaimed, nor his gratified desires, nor his various enjoyments, satisfy 
his soul, A desire is ever rising up within him, asking for something more. He 
has examined, travelled over, conquered, adorned his dwelling place, and he 
longs for another sphere. lie has become the master of visible and finite nature, 
and he thirsts after one that is invisible and without bounds. lie has provided 
for those interests w'hich are more complicated and factitious, and which seem 
more important. He has learnt every thing, calculated every thing ; and he is 
weary of being occupied only with interests and calculations. A voice cries from 
the depths of his being, and says to him that all these things arc only mc- 
chanism, more or less ingenious, more or less perfect, but cannot be the term or 
the boundary of his existence, and tliat what he has taken for an end, was but a 
series of means. 

“We feel an undefined desire after something better than we know’ ; the reli- 
gious sentiment offers us something better. We feel oppressed by the bonds 
which restrain and enthral us ; the religious sentiment announces to us a time 
when we shall break through tliese bonds. We are weary with the agitations of 
life, which without ever subsiding, arc so monotonous, that they render both sa- 
tiety inevitable, and repose impossible; the religious sentiment gives us an idea 
of a repose ineffable and ever free from satiety. In fine, the religious sentiment 
is that cry which nothing can silence, that reaching forward of the soul towards 
the unknown,^ the infinite, which no one can entirely subdue, with whatever 
distracting objects he may surround himself^ or with whatever ingenuity he may 
strive to stupify or degrade himself.” 

These words, which seem to us to reach the very heart of re- 
ligion, as well as every religious mind, may appear to many as 
somewhat too vague, perhaps, as too eloquent or poetical, to be 
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philosophically or practically true. But the more we meditate 
on these views, and think of every thing that is or has been the 
object of religious thought or feeling among men, so much tJic 
more clearly we ])erccivc that the essence of religion cojisists 
'uv the. tendency of the, soul oj man to the Infinite. We will 
mention here only some of the most important points which are 
allowed by all to lie within the range of religious subjects. It 
will be perceived that the being, as well as every power or func- 
tion of the human mind, arc within the sphere of religion as soon 
as they reach beyond the limits of time and space; so that we 
see why religion is at once superior to all other human pursuits, 
and yet intimately connected with each; for it consists in the 
infinite tendency and cxtcnsibleness of all the endeavours of the 
mind. TIuis, the consciousness of our own existence is in itself 
not a matter of religion ; hut the belief in the infinite continuation 
of this existence, the immortality of the soul, is one of the fun- 
damentals of religion. Thus self-love, and the love of our nearest 
friends, our country, and all mankind, or in other words, do- 
mestic attachment, patriotism, and philanthropy, arc not, strictly 
speaking, subjects of religion ; but the interest of the living in 
the souls of the departed, in a world of spirits, and the greatest 
enlargement, as well as concentration of all our faculties in the 
conception, adoration, and love of one supreme and infinite spirit, 
these are universal and vital principles of religion. Thus the feel- 
ing of dependence on persons and circumstances for support and 
success in life, becomes a retigions feeling if it expand into a re- 
liance on an all-overruling Providence. Thus, friendship, the 
love of duty, and every purpose or affection, assume, a religious 
character, as soon as they press on beyond the bounds of limited 
desires or obligations, with the divine energy of self-sacrifice. 
Kven ambition, anger, revenge, envy, and other passions, good 
and evil, as well as the elements and various powers of nature, 
personified by the imagination, have been worshipped on account 

of their incalculable strength and Influence. Thus In the highest 
efforts of poetry and philosophy, we sec the effulgence of the re- 
ligious princij)le; and with the same feeling, though perhaps 
unconscious of the ground of it, we say of a person who devotes 
himself with infinite care and zeal to any one pursuit, however 
limited in itself, and is thus truly faithful in the least thing, that 
he performs his duty religiously. 

It would be easy to illustrate this fundamental view of religion, 
by a great number of examples; but those already adduced, seem 
sufficient to guide the judgment in inquiring into the nature of 
religion, and the difference as well as the connexion between 
this and other principles of action. 

This view of religion, as the tendency of the soul, and all its 
powers, to infinity, affords -also a philosophical criterion to dis- 
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criminate between true and false religion.^ That religion is 
false, the object of wliich, though considered as infinite in its na- 
ture, is in rcalily finite or limited. God, therefore, is the only 
true object of religion; otlier things bear a religious character, 
only as partaking of bis infinite nature. The adoration of any 
power of nature or of man, is superstition, and if it be wor- 
ship|)cd under any image or emblem, it is idolatry. 

We now return from this sketch of our own conceptions of the 
religious jirincijile, to the work of ]}. Constant. Though his 
views on religion seem to us fixed on the true ground, tliey at 
times are too vague, and then again we find them too limited. 
We agree with liim in considering the lieart, rather than the 
head, as the birthplace of religion, because the aspiration of 
reason to contemplate God, and tlic effort of the will to conform 
to his law, must have a motive, must be a prom])Viug of the lu^avt ; 
so that the love of God is rightly held to be the source of all 
religious philosophy and ])raclice. Ihit we think it too limited 
a view of religion to make it wholly a inalter of scntinuml or 
feeling. 'I’hc intellect and the will, no less than the feelings, 
ore capable of endless enlargcmoni ^ and if religion consist in the 
tendency of tlic soul, with all its powers to infinitude, it is certain 
that true religion must consist In contemplating and obeying, as 
well as loving God. 1'he fact that a (contracted use of nvison, 
lias 1 (mI men, particularly in Fraime, to materialism and atheism, 
has induced Constant, with many other minds of moni profound 
habits of thought than the Fnmcli Encyclopi^dists, to believe 
^Uhat the sphere of reason is altogether majerial, and leads only 
to scepticism, with regard to things which arc not material.’" 
Gut it is evident tliat our reason is (mmpetent to contemplate not 
only objects of our senses, hut likewise those of our conscious- 
ness, such as thoughts, feelings, resolutions, which we know not 
through our senses, hut by the simple reflection of the mind upon 
its own operations. Our senses make us acquainted with the 
material world ; our (mnsciousness, by whicJi wo recognise our- 
s(ilves as rational and moral beings, introduces us to the spiritual 
world; and our reason, reflecting on these facts, discerns in the 
organization of nature and of the human mind, the evidences of 
one supreme and eternal, creative, wise, and beneficent spirit. 
While we ('.onsidcr Constant’s view of religion as too limited, 
when he represents it as entirely a matter of sentiment or feel- 
ing, his mode of speaking of this sentiment seems to us, in other 
instances, liable to an objection of an opposite cliaracter. He 
sometimes confounds the religious principle with other elevated, 
strong or lender emotions to which it is closely related, such as 
generous sympathy, and just indignation. But though B. Con- 

• We nse llic term religion here, in the same wide sense in wliicli we speak 
of moral good and moral evil. 
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slant may be charged with occasionally confounding the religious 
principle with otlu^r edevated sentinienls, he never stoops to the 
o[)posite error of those who make religion tlic perfection of. a 
sellish ])olicy — or to the opinion of Hobbes, who idcntiiies it with 
fearj and knows no other distinction between true and false re- 
ligion, tlian that between a fear which is sanctioned, and a fear 
which is prohibited hy the govcrninent of the state. 

With singular felicity, 11. Constant shows the superiority of 
tlie religious principle over that of an enlightened self-interest, 
(iiiteret bicn entendu) which until lately has been the prevalent 
ami almost exclusive theory of morals in France. After having 
expressed his respect for the noble character of some of the ad- 
vocates of this system, from which he dissents, he says, — 

“ Impressed wit!i liic dangers of'u scntinricnt wlilcli Is apt to become enthusi- 
asm and delusion, and inline name of which countless crimes have been com- 
mitted, these men distrust all religious emotion, and would substitute for it the 
exact, uncoin])r()misiiig, and unchanging calculations of an enlightened self-inter- 
est. 'I'liis sell-inteni.st tliey cay is suilicient to establish order, and to make the 
laws of morality lespected. 

“ We are certainly far from taking any ]>:vrt in tliat pious exaggeration, which 
attributes all the crimes of periods of unbelief, to the absence of the religious 

scMitiiiieiit. 'rliesc d‘.-ph»rablc t-lllrcts oF blind ])ar.d<n», ellbcls independent ok' 

faltli, are comnum to Irreligious and to religious ages. 

“ Under Alexander VI. the coimnunion preceded, and confession followed, 
murder. 

“ Wc acknowledge, also, that the necessity of the religious sentiment is not 
sudicicnlly demonstrated Ijy tlic excesses of revolutions, during which the in- 
flamed j)eop|e have found a pleasure in trampling upon ancient objects of vene- 
ration. Uevolutions are moments of .storm, in which a man forced to judge and 
to act with jirccipitation, in the midst Of the tumult of unchained violence, with- 
out a guide to direct him, without witnesses to restrain him, may, witli the most 
upright intentions, deceive himself, and with the purest motives, hccume crimi- 
nal. 'rile ri \olutions which religious convictions have caused, liave not been 
more exem[jt from reprelicnsiljle and >i()}ent actions, than the disturbances 
which liberty has created. I’he anarchy of the ])rotcslaiit war and its thirty 
years massacres, have (‘([ualled the crimes and the anarchy which have soiled 
the pages of the rrencli revolution, and the ferocious piety of tlie iiiirltans, was 
not less sanguinary than the unblushing atheism of our demagogues. 

“ Itiit, after having commenced with these very large conce.ssioiis, we mus4 
yet a.sk whether in reliiuiuishing the religious .sentiment, which we distinguish 
from religious forms, and in judging himself by tlic single rule of an enlightened 
self-inlere.st, man would not tlc.spoil himself of all that c^inslitutes his sujn cmacy, 
give up his most glorious title.s, turn away from his true destiny, shut himself up 
within a sphere not his own, and condemn himself to a degradation contrary to 
his nature. 

“ Kidightened self-interest must destroy all that is opposed to it. If man, di- 
rected by tills motive, triumphs over passions which are directly opposed to this 
interest, he must likewise overcome all those emotions which would leavl him 
away from it. If enlightened self-intcrc.st is powerful enough to coiupicr the 
delirium of the seiise.s, the thirst for riches, the fury of revenge, It will still more 
easily prevail agaiii.st the emotions of pity, of tenderne.s.s, of devotion; these be- 
ing ever opposed by considerations of prudence, scllishness, and fear. Doubt- 
less, in listening to the ])rccepls of enlightened self-interest, wc may relinquish 
present enjoyments, but only with a view to obtain future advantages. Wc 
must abstain from every thing that would be permanently injurious; and this 
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rule, the only moriility of cnlig“litened self-interest, must be applied to our g'ene- 
rous emotions and our virtues, as well as to our selfish passions and our vices. 

“There is not one generous emotion of the heart against which the logic of 
enlightened self-interest cannot arm itself — not one which, according to this 
logic, is not weakness or blindness — not one which enlightened self-interest may 
not crush with its exact calculations, and its victorious equations. 

“Will yon say that cnliglitencd self-interest is itself opposed to such a depra- 
vation of our nature, since it invites us to seek that inward satisfaction which 
flows in the midst of misfortune, from the courageous performance of duty } 
Hut do you not perceive, that by these words you go back to those involuntary 
emotions which bring you into a different range of ideas ? for strangers as these 
emotions are to all calculation, they disconcert, by their results, the barren les- 
sons of enlightened self-interest. In order to elude the consequences of the 
system you adopt, you distort this system, unwortliy of yourself ; — you introduce 
into it an i lcrncnt which it rejects — you restore to the human soul the faculty, 
for it is a faculty, and of all the most precious one, that of being subjected, con- 
trolled, exalted, independently ofj and even contrary to, its self-interest. 

“ If this interest should completely triumph, man should never feel regret, ex- 
cept at finding himself deceived with regard to this interest ; nor would he have 
any other satisfaction than that of having carefully observed its precepts. 

“No ! nature has not given us an enlightened self-interest for our guide, but 
an inward sentiment. 'I'liis sentiment teaches us what is evil and what is good. 
Enlightened self-interest shows us what is advantageous and what is hurtful. 

“ If then you do not wish to destroy the work of nature, respect tliis senti- 
ment in every one of its manifestations ; if you put the axe to any of the branches 
of this tree, the trunk is struck with death. 

“If you treat as a chimera tlie undcfinahlc eiuidion which seems to us to re- 
veal an infinite being, sole creator, essence of the world, (of what consequence 
is it what terms wc make use of to designate it) your reasonings will, without 
your knowing it, in spite of yourself, go farther. 

“ All that passes in the depths of our soul, is inexplicable ; and if you always 
exact mathematical demonstration, you will only obtain negations. If the reli- 
gious sentiment is a delusion because it cannot he proved, love Is u delusion, 
enthusiasm a delirium, sympathy a weakness, tlevotion an act of madness. 

“ If, as you say, we should extinguish the religious sentiment because it leads 
us astray, we must also smother our pity because it has its dangers, and impor- 
tunes ami torments us. We should repress that quick ihrohhjng of the pulse 
that makes us fly to the rescue of the oppressed, because it is not for our inter- 
est to diaw upon our head the blows which were uol destined for us. 

“Above all, we should renounce (think well of it) that liberty which you so 
love ; for from one extremity of the earth to the otlier, ll»e soil which is trodden 
by the foot of man is strewn with the dead bodies of its defenders. It is not en- 
lightened self-interest, whicli will erect altars to this divinity of great and noble 
souls ; it will wait till others have erected the altars under which it may find a 
secure shelter 5 and if .shaken by violent winds, you will sec tliis enlightened 
self-interest, faithless or timid, desert a proscribed worship, or at most make a 
merit of a shameful neutrality. And has not the experiment been tried ? What 
has Europe exhibited for the last twenty years ? Enlightened self-interest reign- 
ing without a rival. What liavc been the fruits of Ibis reign ? We repeat that 
we do not speak of crimes. We grant that enlightened self-interest condemns 
them, and that its counsels would have prevented them. Hut this indiflercnce, 
this servility, this perseverance in calculation, this dexterity in finding pretexts, 
what else was it but enlightened .self-interest ? It has served to maintain order 
in disastrous times. Order is necessary to well being ; hut it has sacrificed to 
external order, every sentiment, which, if unrestrained, might be hazardous. 
Order is always apparently on the side of power ; enlightened self-interest has 
always taken its place on the side of power, if not to as.sist it, at least to remove 
the obstacles in its way. It has compassionated tlie victims, but when they 
were dragged to execution it lias watched to see lliat order should not be dis- 
turbed. It has allowed heads to fall, and it lias secured properly. It has pre- 
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vented pillrtg’c and facilitated lethal murder. It lias assisted in the development 
of the intellectual powers; true — hut while developint** it has degraded them. 
Its followers have been intellectual, but this intellect has been at war with 
every sentiment that was not selfish. Self-denial has become an object of (le- 
rision. 'I’liey have tarnished by irony, degraded by disdain, the nature of man, 
and they have called this a just appreciation of things, or a piquant gaiety. 

“ Vrom the very circumstance that they had intellect, they have found a sort of 
pleasure in opposition. Whilst there was no danger, this enlightened self-inter- 
est allowed vanity to criticise indifferently the good as well as the evil. Dan- 
ger apiicared, and then enlightened self-interest has taught them prudently to 
applaud evil as well as good ; so that under a moderate government they have 
ajipcared ccMisorious, and under a violent one, servile. 

“The virtues have undergone the same degradation as the intellectual pow- 
ers. They have lost the charm which bears witness to their celestial origin ; 
and when we sec them so prudent, reserved, anxious not to do too much, we 
readily divine that the soul is wanting in them, and that their true source is 
dried up. 'fhey have been charitable, because enlightened self-interest leaches 
the rich that nakedness without resource is to be dreaded. Hut charity has 
bccMi depreciated. They have not allowed themselves to give alms from com- 
passion ; they have taken from the poor man liis liberty in exchange for liis sub- 
sistence, and have thought themselves benevolent, if in his chains tlicy have 
given him bread, 

“ Calculation has not stopped even here : concerned beforehand about the 
generations yet to come, tliey have reproached the poor man for his natural 
feelings, and his children for their existence. They have cast up how many 
hands arc recpiisltc to perform necessary labour. They have proscribed the re- 
mainder of tlie human race as superfluous ; and they have transformed life into 
a ])ark, which the proprietors have a right to enclose with walls, and to which 
entrance is allowed only at the good pleasure of their indulgence. They have 
practised domestic virtues. It is more consistent with an enlightened self-inter- 
est to live at peace in one\s family than in hostility, and scandal troubles life. 
Hut the domestic virtues have also been hrouglit down to a low standard. They 
have had the same egotism for their families as they before had for themselves. 
They have repulsed a friend in peril, for fear of alarming an anxious wife. They 
have deserted their country’s cause, because an enlightened self-interest would 
not allow them to risk a daughter’s portion. Tin y have .:erv(al an unjust go- 
vernment, hi-cause an enlightened self-interest would not allow them to obstruct 
the career of a .son. 

“'rhere was novice in all this; it was prudence, moral arithmetic; it was 
the logical and rcasoiuible principle in man, separate from that which is noble 
and elevated ; it w^as, in line, enlightened self-interest. 'I'liere are honourable 
exceptions to console us, hut these exceptions, arc they not the inconsistencies, 
tlie deviations from thi.s system of egotism, a homage rendered to the power of 
the feelings ?” 

After these j^eiieral reflections on the essence of religion, B. 
Constant proceeds to trace the history of the religious prin- 
ciple, the various forms under which it has manifested itself, 
their cstal)lishmcnt, and the principal changes they have under- 
gone. The relation which liis work bears to others, on the his- 
tory and philosopliy of religion, he describes in this manner. 

•‘The learned, in llieir treatises on religion, have seen neither the priests, nor 
the people, but solely tlie science. The unbelievers liavc seen only the priests, 
and in them .so many impostors. The faithful have seen in every other religion 
than their own, nothing hut deceit or the devil. No one has been disposed to 
sec in all beliefs the human heart, and the nature of man. 

“ They have hitherto considered only the exterior of religion ; the history of 
the inward sentiment remains still to be understood and written. Dogmas, 
VOL. XI. — NO. 21. 15 
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creeds, rites, and ceremonies, arc the forms wliich the Inward sentiment assumes, 
and which It afterwards breaks. According^ to wliat laws does it take these 
forms ? According to what laws does it change them ? These arc questions 
winch no one has examined.” 

With regard to the connexion between the principle and the 
forms, and the changes they undergo, he observes, — 

** The religious sentiment grows out of the want which man feels of a com- 
munication with invisible powers. The form gi’ows out of the n ant which he 
likewise feels of rendering the means of this communication, which he tlfinks he 
has discovered, regular and permanent. Hence, at each epoch, the establish- 
ment of a form adapted to the state of this epocli. 

“ Kut every establislied form, however sufficient for the present, contains wltliiii 
it the germ of opj)osition to future ])rogrcss. It contracts, from the very circum- 
stance of its duration, a dogmatical and stationary character, whicli refuses to 
follow the intellect in its discoveries, and the soul in its emotions, which arc con- 
tinually becoming more pure and more refined. The religious sentiment then 
separates itself from this form, which has become as it were petrified ; it culls for 
another, wliich will not wound it, and it docs not rest until it has found it. This 
is the history of religion.” 

'riie author is aware, tluit his view of a conliiuial change in tlic 
forms, might he misconstrued into a disbelief of revealed religion, 
which he professes to hold in the form of Protestant Christianity, 
lie says, 

“ To prevent any one from taking advantage of a phrase to which he might 
attach a sense which docs not belong to it, in order to accuse us of a disbelief 
ill the revelation which is the foundation of the faith of all the civilized na- 
tions of Europe, we ought to remark, that by saying that the inward senti- 
ment takes a form and afterwards breaks it, we do not deny that this form may 
be presented to it in a supernatural manner when it receives it, and that it may 
be freed from it In a supernatural manner when it breaks it. This is what has 
actually happened, according to the literal account of our sacred books. The 
Jewish law was a divine law, offered to the Hebrews by the Supreme Power 
wlio instructed them, and it was accepted by the religious sentiment of that na- 
tion. This Jaw nevertheless was good only for a time, and was replaced by the 
new law } that is to say, the ancient form was broken by its author, that the reli- 
gious sentiment miglit be induced and authorized to delacli ilselt from it, and a 
new form be substituted. 

“ 'lo affirm that the germ of the religious sentiment is found in the heart of 
man, is surely not to assign to this gift of heaven a purely human origin, 

“Tlie Infinite Being has placed this germ in our bosoms in order to prepare 
us for the truths which we are to learn. 

“ We arc supported here by the authority of St. Paul, wlio says that Hod had 
left the nations, for a certain lime, to seek him by their own efibrts. The more 
we are convinced that religion has been revealed to us by supernatural means, 
the more readily we ought to admit that we have within us the faculty to receive 
these miraculous communications. It is this faculty which we call the religious 
sentiment.” 

In describing ihc various forms of religion, Constant, as we 
have before observed, begins with that which belongs to the sa- 
vage state. The description he gives of man in lliis condition, is 
highly interesting and instructive. The savage, like the cliild, 
feels constantly surrounded by unknown powers, on which his 
existence and happiness depend. Any thing may become an 
object of his worship, for every thing to him is a cause of won- 
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cler. Every thing that moves, is to him a living thing, though 
it be a round stone rolling on the ground ; and every living 
thing has ils design, and he himself is the object of all desigoMig 
powers, the centre of the universe. Polytheism therefore seems 
the most natural form of the religious principle in its infant state, 
if man he left to himself. But even among those hordes which 
arc addicted to the grossest idolatry, we find views of a very 
different nature, glimpses of gospel truth, hold conjectures of 
divining reason, or vi sitings from higher spheres of light. 

“An American savage, who had a bull for an idol, declared one day to the 
missionary who interrogated him, that he did not adore the bull itself, but a 
maniiou of bulls hidden under the earth, giving life by his breath to every ani- 
mal of this species. lie added, that those who adored bears believed in a mani. 
toil of hears. When he was asked whether there did not exist one for men, he 
answered in the affirmative. 

“ 'Phis is evidently an effort of the savage to generalize his conceptions ; it is 
the religious sentiment striving against a gross form, which envelops and con 
strains it. 

“ Above the idols, material divinities, created by the want of the moment, in- 
voked and then destroyed, there always hovers a notion more vague, more inys- 
Icrioiis, less applicable to common life, and which still fills tlic soul of the wor- 
shipper with a more profound respect and a deeper emotion. With the savage 
as with the civili/cd man, the religious tendency is directed toward the idea of 
infinity, of immensity. ITcncc the (Ircat Spirit, who dwells embosomed in clouds, 
beyond the mountains, or within the impenetrable abysses of the ocean, always 
invisible, seldom implored, because he takes little interest in the destiny of the 
inhabitants of earth, but tow^ards whom the soul nevertheless rises, thus striving 
after conceptions more noble than that which ignorance furnishes to men. 

“ 'Phis tendency is very imperious, since it is found among the most brutish 
hordes. The Cucis, or mountaineers of Tipra, in the cast of Bengal, are the 
most ignorant and most ferocious savages. Nevertheless, they recognise a Great 
Spirit different from all other divinities they adore, and whom they dare not re- 
present by any image.” 

'Fho relation Iictwcen the savage and his idol, which lie tliiiiks 
endowed Avitli passions and weaknesses like liis own, is essen- 
tially selfish. “ Tlie Koriack says to his idol in sacrificing to 
him (logs and reindeers, ‘ Receive our gifts, hut send us in re- 
turn what wc expect from thee.’ On the contrary, the adora- 
tion of the Orcat Spirit, the Maniton of the earth, the seas, and 
the heavens, is impressed with a resignation altogether religious 
and moral. Though the object of the savage in the connexion 
with his idol is scllish, yet it is founded on the idea of mutual 
good faith, and thus fosters the moral sentiment. The savage 
punishes his idol, if after all his prayers and sacrifices it docs not 
fulfil liis desires, as faithless to its engagement, and perjured. 'FIio 
same sentiment wc see operating on a larger scale, when wc 
read that in China, a certain deity was jiroscribcd, and its priests 
punished by a decree of the highest tribunal in Pekin, liecausc 
the god had not, according to the promises made by Ids jniests, 
restored to health the darling child of a father, who had laithlully 
performed all the sacrifices 'required of him by these interpreters 
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of the divine will. The idols arc also used to solemnize contracts 
and promises to others. In the island of Nuka-IIiva, the rights 
of persons, families, and property, are secured by a religious con- 
secration (Taboo.) 

“7'he belief of the Amonc.m tribes enjoins on tlicm the duty of respecting 
the envoys from neighbouring nations. 'I'hese envoys, placed finder the pro- 
tection of the (Ircat Spirit, cannot be ill treated without its being considered a 
crime, and the guilty persons woidd be given up to inevitable destruction. Kven 
the messengers sent to declare a war of devastation and extermination, are list- 
ened to in silence, and rccondiicted with scrupulous care to the limits of the 
territory. Jtoligion, then, is beneficent in its grossest slate.” 

One of the earliest religions notions, is that of two fniulamcii- 
tal princi])Ies, the power of good, and power of evil, witJi their 
dependent spirits. The good god, howev’er, is always repre- 
sented as superior, or finally triumphant, over the liostile prin- 
ciple. 

We find also among the savages, ideas of a future life, closely 
resembling I he present. 

“ A traveller who had stopped in a hut, found two savages in despair at the 
loss of a son four years ohl. ^I’he father died some, days afterward. The tears 
of the mother immediately ceased ; slie appeared calm and rcsigiual. When 
interrogated by the traveller, she answered, the thought tliat her child of so 
tender an age would not 1)C able to obtain subsistence in the land of spirits, bad 
caused her agony. Now, that her husband was with him, she felt easy about 
his fate, and she only longed to rejoin them.** 

ThuSj in the early ngos of the world, and oven to thi.s day, wo 
find the pure gold of truth, blended with the rougli or glittering 
alloy of su])crstition, passing from month. to mouth, and from 
generation to generation. 

Now it is maintained by H ConstanI, that wherever tlie mind 
is left free to put forth its various powcis, wherever the growth 
of religion is not impeded by positive form.s, svX up as uncliango- 
ahlc and infallible laws, by changeable and fallible men, the 
principle of religion will by degrees throw otf its dark integu- 
ments, and work its way to the light of a moral and spirit ual faith. 
On the other hand, wherever a .sovereign priesthood ciuhiavours 
to preclude the natural or inspired efforts of reason, hy determin- 
ing what shall be true and right, and what false or sinful, and 
substitute the chilling authority of the law to the warm and ge- 
nerous impulses of the heart and the noble struggles of the will, 
there religion sinks into a .state of torpor, from which nothing 
can rou.se it .sliort of a voice from Heaven, as it was heard on 
the banks of Jordan. 

We will quote here the words of the author, the comparison 
he draws, towards the close of his work, between the two sys- 
tems, one of which men must adopt. 

“The denial of any power superior to ourselves, of all communication with 
this power, of all .appeal to its goodness and its justice against injustice and iin- 
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kincinesq, tlic renunciation of a world better tlian ours, of a world of reparation 
and purity, no society will be satisfied with. 

“ Our choice, then, is reduced to one of the two states compatible with our 
nature, a rclipoii of authority, or a free rcliji^ion. Which of the two is best? * 

“ India, Kthiopia, Kffypt, and Persia, offer an example of the first of these 
states. All propfress there is interdicted to the intelhxt, every advancement is a 
crime, every innovation a sacrilcp^e. Religion does not lay aside the hideous 
vestiges of idolgitry, tlie figure of the gods still remains unsightly, their character 
vicious. Morality is perverted, liberty proscribed, crime ordained. Religion, at 
once venal and thrc.'itening, prodigal of its terrors, is parsimonious of its conso- 
lations. Those which it grants, it sells. Fretted by the hands of its masters, de- 
based in the souls of its staves, it is with the former a degraded tool, with the 
latter a yoke which presses upon them. An object of calculation without good 
faith, or of obedience without examination, it corrupts those who profit by it, 
as well as those whom it oppresses. It condemns fear to hypocrisy, and drags 
sincerity to the scaffold, giving a jiremium to abjcctness, and reserving punish- 
ment for courage. 

“An op])rcssivc caste exacts successively from men renunciation of their iii' 
c.linations, their affections, their virtues, their intelligence. U judges of faith by 
the same rule which it applies to all other sacrifices. Faith becomes meritorious 
in proportion as the dogma which it requires is difficult to believe or compre- 
hend. The religious sentiment, in its enthusiasm, favours this exaction of the 
])ricslliood. It finds a pleasure In sacrincing to its deity its most j)recious facul- 
ties. F.rror or truth, it matters not which, arc equally imposed. Man and his 
faculties disappear, nothing remains but the priest and his calculations. 

“Add to all these scourges the spirit of persecution, the inevitable consequence 
of sueli a system ; see among the most gentle people of the world the massacre 
of the Houddhisls, among the Fgyplians the oppression of the Hebrews. 

“Such has been, in ancient times, the effect of the stationary principle in reli- 
gion. 

“Now, by (be side of sacerdotal ri.xcdncs.s, let us contemplate free and pro- 
gressive (Irocce. 

“Starting from gross idolatry, the religious sentiment soon arrives at polyllic- 
ism, frees it from all vestiges of barbarism, im])rc)vc3 and purifies it. Kvery thing 
becomes ennoliled in its dogmas and its public rites. The (ireeks borrow from 
all quarters w'hutever attracts tlicir active and inquisliive imagination ; but they 
embellish all they borrow. 'They sn.atcb from the thiocratic corporations of the 
cast, and of (he south, the elements of the sciences which lliosc corporations had 
held captive. Langui.shiiig and imperfect as were the sciences in the night of 
the sanctuary, they revived, expamled, and were developed by the light of day; 
and re.ason following its bold march, and darting from iiypothcsis to byj)otlicsis, 
throiigli a thou.s.and errors, doubtless yet attained, if not to absolute trut h, which 
is perhaps inaccessible to man, at least to those truths which are the results of 
each epoch, and which are so many .steps to arrive at others which arc of a still 
liigher order and greater importance. Religion is affected by lliis activity of rea- 
son; torrents of light flow in upon it, to penetrate and renew' it. 

“ Morality, more mild, and more delicate, because the religious sentiment .sheds 
its refined influences upon it, remains independent of the dryness and harshness 
of positive dogmas. No capricious will, no discretionary power, no mysterious 
autocrasy transforms good into evil, and evil into good. That which is virtue 
remains virtue, that which is crime remains crime. No insolent pontiff' dares, in 
the name of Heaven, to ordain th.at which is sinful, or justify that which is atro- 
cious. No mercenary priest makes a purchased impunity the pledge of a future 
impunity which may again be purchased. The gods as well as hum:m beings 
submit to eternal laws; and conscience, inviolable and reverenced, judges of llio 
will of the former, as well as of the conduct of the latter. 

“ Surely, after this comparison, the question is decided.” 

These, aecording to 13. Constant, are the natural consequences 
of the two diirercnl systems of religion. Flo allows that there 
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have been exceptions to this rule; cases, in which an established 
priesthood have had a beneficial influence, and others, in which 
the human mind, left to its own workings, has run into mysti- 
cism- or atheism. Witli regard to Greece in particular, he adds, 
that although the Greeks were the only nation of antiejuity, tliat 
did not submit to the yoke of sacerdotal power, yet they Avere 
not wholly free. The constitutional authority Avhich the priests 
had acquired and preserved against the independent spirit of the 
nation, was suificient to exile Anaxagoras Avho denied tlic ma- 
teriality, and Socrates who rejected the immorality of the gods. 

The author declares that his description of the sacerdotal re- 
ligions, and the priesthood of ancient times, applies only to anti- 
quity, and he protests against interpreting his remarks as aimed 
at the creed or the clergy of any Christian denomination. Ilis 
account of the rise of sacerdohd power among the ancients is 
liighly interesting. He shows that the power of the priests was 
most extensive and most firmly established among those nations 
who worshipped the elements juul the stars. In Egypt, for ex- 
ample, where the existence of the people depends on correct 
geometrical and astronomical ohscrA^ations to determine the ])c- 
riodical inundations of the land, the minds of men Avere very 
early directed to these branches of pract ical mathematics, and a 
successful study of them must haA^c conferred upon those Avho 
devoted themselves to these sciences great i)Ower and authority. 
It is obvious also, that without the levelling influence of public 
education, only a fcAV gifted minds were enabled to rise to emi- 
nence, in a branch of information Avliich required continued 
application, and mutual communication of the results of obser- 
vations made at diflerent places and times, lienee it Avas natural 
that these philosophers, to promote their inquiries, and strengthen 
their influence with the people, Avho considered them as the pro- 
j)hcts of the most important changes, should enter into a close 
and permanent union. Such an association being once formed, 
it Avas natural enough that they .should endeavour to extend tlieir 
real poAver, by pretending to a higher kind of information, to 
Avhich that which they really possessed served as an initiation, 
and that in this attempt they should he aided by the religious 
sentiment itself, which makes men seek the causes of important 
events, and the objects of their admiration, in regions beyond the 
reach of their OAvn understandings. Astronomy thus became a 
preparatory study for astrology, chemistry for alchemy, philo- 
sophy for magic. TJuis, in countries in Avhich the study of nature, 
the earth, and the stars, Avas of peculiar importance, it is easy to 
account for the establishment of a permanent priesthood, and 
Avhy, according to the Hindoo saying, the word in the mouth of 
a priest, availed more than the sword in the hand of the Avarrior. 
In Egypt, India, China, among the Phoenicians, Carthagenians, 
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in Elliiopia, particularly in Meroe, in Persia, Syria, as well as 
anionjr the aborigines of Mexico and Florida, the worship ot 
Ihei stars and the elements is always found together with a per- 
manent and most powerful priesthood. 

Superior knowledge of things divine, or considered as divine, 
is the foundation of jiricsthood every where. As tlic knowledge 
of human things, of nature and of man, enlarges, the sphere of 
theology is more contracted, or rather concentrated. Our astrono- 
mers, physicians and chemists, possess an actual knowledge and 
foreknowledge which must make them appear to barbarous, or 
semi-barliarous tribes, as prophids and priests, endowed or in- 
trusted with superhuman knowledge, and supernatural powers. 
IkU Christianity demands of its students to avail themselves of 
the higiiest results of all other branches of knowledge, as the ru- 
diments of that divine science in which no one graduates on this 
earth — in which every one, though called to be a teacher of others, 
never ceases to be their fellow pupil. 

As religion enters into all human affairs and pursuits, and as 
particularly, in the earlier stages of society, religious knowledge 
included almost all the most important theoretical and practical 
learning, in politics, economy, medicine, and philosophy, it is 
evident liow much various and interesting information may be 
derived from so learned, able, and eloijucnt a work as that of li. 
Constant on Religion. It must prove highly interesting and in- 
structive, not only to the theologian, but to readers of all descrip- 
tions. Hieologians may find reason to dissent from some of his 
peculiar views ; but it vSeems very desirable that they sliould learn 
to judge of the influence of religion in the atfairs, and on the 
minds of men, upon a more enlarged and accurate scale, and that 
they should apjn’eciate the relative value of each doctrine of 
(.'hristianity, and the true glory of the whole, by a just compari- 
son with ev(‘ry other religion in the world. Without this study 
of what may be properly called comparative theology^ they arc 
apt to form contracted view's of the greatest of all subjects, and 
thus to resemble those herdsmen of the Alps, who never look 
beyond their flocks and their pastures, except to watch the signs 
of good or bad weather; and who arc astonished to learn from 
strangers that they inhabit the most sublime and beautiful spots 
on the earth. 

The account wc have given of this work, is but a mere and an 
imperfect outline of its interesting contents. The facts upon 
which the views of the author rest, though they may not always 
be thought suflicient to justify his inferences in their full extent, 
yet arc stated with the learning of a scholar, and the laitliful- 
ncss of an historian. He never fails to acknowledge wdiat he 
has derived from other writers, and to refer to their works. In 
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his account of the r(^ligioIls of antiquity, he is largely indebted to 
the deep and extensivci researches of Kreiitzer. 

•We arc conscious Unit we have not been able to do justice to 
this great and interesting work. So wo will content ourselves 
with doing justice at least to our own feelings, by expressing our 
obligations to it for the information it has given us on all the va- 
rious ndigions of men. It has helped us to percci vx more clearly, 
the mysterious agency of that Providence, who, wliile men liave 
darkened their understamlings, has never left himself without a 
witness in their hearts. As the shadow proves to us the existence 
of the light, we sec, even in the most erroneous views and forms 
of religion, the presence of the principle, and certain, though re- 
mote, preparations for the light of Christianity; and when we 
thus return from the study of the various asi)irations of men after 
the higliest truth, to this divine revelation of it, we enter more 
deeply into the meaning of those numiorahle words of a Roman 
pontiff; — 

<‘Thc Christian religion Is like the firmament: the more dili- 
gently you search the latter, the more stars yon will discover. 
It is like the ocean : the longer you regard it, tlic more immea- 
surable it will appear to you,’’ 


Akt. V. — The Elements of Mechanics, -By James Renwtck, 
LL. 1). Professor (f Natural Eccperi mental Philosophy 
and Chemistry in Cuhnahia Collen^e, Neic-Yorh. Philadel- 
phia: f-aroy&Lca: 1S32. 

The liarmony wliich subsists between the labours of tJic prac- 
tical and those of tlie theoretical nicchanician, is an ausjiicious 
circumstance for the well-being of man ; each class may exert 
their faculties in an independent sphere, yet their results botli 
tend to the same point, that of enhancing his comforts and en- 
joyments. It is the proper business of the former to secure the 
advantages which may have been already pointed out; and of the 
latter to discover others, as tlie mysteries of nature yield to their 
exertions. Tlie conviction of this truth is no less important than 
pleasing to the mind; as it teaches the instructive lesson, that 
there is no Ullhna Thule to limit the march of physical disco- 
very, until that point be reached when the Book of Nature shall 
be opened in characters of light to all ; and as it inspires the cheer- 
ing hope, that as the necessities of men increase, there is continu- 
ally additional means in course of supply for the want. 

In the whole field of human exertion, broad as it is, there is 
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not, pcrha])s, a liap])icr instance of tlic principle of the division 
of labour, tlian is afior(lc{l in tlie history of mechanical philoso- 
phy, rational and practical; for it is not an artificial one, hufiis 
naturally made. Indeed, the lines lierc seem to have hoen so 
strongly drawn, tliat the two parts of this science have rarely ever 
heen viewed in connexion, but on tlie other hand, generally re- 
garded as distinct; es|)ccially is it the case novv^, when the most 
ro(;ondite trutiis are elicited by a course of inquiry wholly inde- 
peiulent of practical exj)eriment. The invention of the fluxional 
calculus — we say inv(inlion, because we deem it a fair trophy of 
the human int(dlect, ho it whose it may — has made the breach 
still wider, and remtjvt^d yet farther the work-shop of the me- 
chanic from tlm study of the pliilosophcr, though the former 
must jnore than ever acknowledge the influence of the latter upon 
liis labours. 

It is to this elevated stand, which demonstrative mechanics 
has of recent years assumed, that we must attribute the harmoni- 
ous co-operation of both parts of the science. Its triumph has been 
complete, hut not at the expense of its sister branch ; on the con- 
trary, while it has established its supremacy and superior im- 
portance, it has ])erh!q)S sliown the more, how necessary is the 
assistance of the artist and mechanist to render its discoveries 
available to man in the improvements of life. 

Wc make another observation in limine* We have a strong 
proof of tlie mutation which has taken place in the condition of 
man in the relative situation which the arts and sciences now 
hold to each other, in comparison with that which they once did. 
It is very obvious, tliat in the earlier states of society, science 
was but an aftcr-liirth of even advanced art; it was not till the 
jjyramids were built, that Tliales instructed the Egyptians how 
such liugc structures might be measured, and taught his own 
countrymen the priiicipics of the art. Wlien, however, princi- 
ples are onci; elicited, and rendered independent for existence 
on the things of art, science takes the power into her own hands, 
and as if impressed with an initial impulse, proceeds in an unim- 
peded course, continually adding to our former kiiowdedgc. 

Thus it is, that we think that the machinist must be classed 
subordinatcly to the mechanical philosopher. We esteem not 
lightly the names of such men as Vaucanson, and Watt, and 
ArkwTight, and Fulton, but wc never can place them in the 
same niche with Galileo, or Newton, or Lagrange, or Laplace. 
They pursue a path already pointed out, and arc richly rcwanicd 
in the success that awaits them; while their more elevated in- 
structors arc, mayhap, doomed to imjirisonment and penury. On 
them devolves the practical test of scientific discovery. Hercu- 
lean minds have already grappled the stern truths and made the 
task easy. These distinct spheres of practical and theoretical 
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philosophers, have been the cause of much invidious remark, and 
that too in our own day. It is the pride of many, to style this 
a practical age, in which we have less to do with books and phi- 
losophy than with men and things; and to esteem that the most 
higldy which most directly contributes to our interests, 'rhis is 
but an overweening ]>ride, begotten by the very benefits which 
science is dilfusing from her unseen haunts. 

Wc have been partly led to the preceding remarks, from an 
apprehension that it is a growing tendency of the times to (le- 
spoil the meritorious of tlicir laurels, more brightly to deck tliose 
who act but an inferior j)ar1. ft may be, liowevcr, that the gloom 
of a dark hour has conjured up a lifeless form to disturb us. Ab- 
stract truth is congenial but to few minds ; to tiie many it is 
more pleasing to witness the measurement of worlds and the ex- 
tension of systems, to see time and space annihilated, than to 
trace the streams of power to the fountain of knowledge, or to 
listen to the exposition of the means whereby all these arc ac- 
complished. Thus arc the truly great kept from public view" ; 
their names seldom mentioned or thought of, and wlien repeated^ 
it is with a vagueness which at once declares how little tluu’r la- 
bours are appreciated. 

We purpose, therefore, previously to taking up Professor 
Renwick’s book, to embrace this opportunity of giving a suc- 
cinct account of the rise and progress of mechanical philosophyy 
as well to do justice, in some measure, to this class of sages, as 
to elucidate our subject. 

However well the iiiieicnta may have snccocjh'd in practical 
mechanics, it is very clear that they liad no very distinct idea of 
the theory of the mechanical forces. The immense structures 
which they reared, remains of which arc so numerous evem to 
this day, doubtless gave rise to very many expedients to move 
those masses of stone and marble, and to shape them to their 
purpose ; while on the other hand, their continued eiuployment 
in warlike expeditions, Avas no less clfectivc iti stimulating inven- 
tion. The works of the Stagyritc present us with a few crudi- 
ties on motion,* but his observations arc of little importance. It 
is, indeed, not a little surprising, that tliis branch of science 
should have made so slow a progress with them, when geometry 
was so suddenly advanced to a state Avliich has defied improve- 
ment, even at the hands of the moderns. 

The first sure step was taken liy yVrchimedcs, who lived in 
the third century preceding the birth of Clirist. llis attention 
seems to have been principally confined to the subject of statics, 
or bodies in eqnUibrio, We are indebted to him for the first 
demonstration of the principle of the lever. It is well observed 
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by Lagrange, that though some writers have thought to find faults 
in the demonstration of Archimedes, and endeavoured in vari- 
ous ways to render it more rigorous, it must ncvertheless.be 
admitted, that in altering its simplicity, they have added no- 
thing on the score of precision.* 

In his book De JEqtiiponderctnlibuSy Archimedes starts with 
the axiom, that if an uniform bar be supported on a fulcrum by 
its middle point, it will not incline to cither side; for, he asks, 
why should it preponderate to one side more than to the other. 
In this proof we see the germ of the fertile principle of the snjfi- 
cienf reamn afterwards unfolded by Leibnitz. 

Having settled this principle, he j)rocceds to prove several 
well known jnojierties of tlie lever; — that if two weights be 
placed at the ends of the beam, it will be in cquilibrio when they 
arc rcciprocail}^ jiroportional to the lengths of the arms, i. e. 
when the weight on the right, multiplicil into tlie arm on the 
right, is (M[ual to the weight on the left, multiplied into the arm 
on the left. Tins demonstration has been sim])lified by supposing, 
that the weights attached to the lever were two horizontal paral- 
!elo|)ipcds suspended hy the middle, wdiose lengths were double 
of tlie arms of the lever, which answered to them inversely, 
while their breadths and heights were Cf|na]. 

This principle, which at once explained all machines referable 
to the lever, is sufficient to stamp the discoverer as the founder 
of mechanical science. The Syracusan philosopher was well aware 
of its importance and its application, as we see in his proiul asser- 
tion to lliero : Give me a place to stand upon, ami 1 will move 
the Larllij” an assertion cerLainly more excusable tiian tlic arro- 
gant declaration of Alplionso of Castile. 

J3ut Archimedes did not rest here; the theories of tlie inclined 
plane, of the pulley, and of the screw, arc said to have been laid 
down by hinu though we find no traces of them in his writings. 
Tlie statics of fluids arc likewise indebted to him for their first 
scientific form. His treatise De insuLentibus humidoy has come 
down to us only tlirougli the medium of a defective Latin transla- 
tion, which however has in some measure been restored by the 
labours of Cornmandinc, who in 1565 published an edition, with 
the title De Us qiiic vchuntur in aqua. 

The principle which he laid down, that a fluid will easily yield 
to pressure, and will continue to yield, till some other resistance 
opposes, is not only the basis of hydrostatics, but is the definition 
of a fluid as adopted by modern writers. Another principle which 
lie assumes, is, that immersed bodies are pressed upward hy a 
force to he referred to their centre of gravity, or to the centre of 
gravity of the immersed part. From these he deduces the pro- 
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positions — that a fluid moss cannot come lo a state of cquilihrium 
until it has assumed a splierical surface, and that if a body, when 
immersed in a fluid, woi^h as much os llie. fluid it displaces, it 
will remain at rest in any part of it ; if lij;;hter, it will float; and 
if this floating body w’crc thrust down into the fluid, it would ])e 
forced up again by a force e(pial to the difl’erence between the 
weight of the body and that of the fluid displaced ; if heavier, it 
will sink, but its weight in the fluid will be less than when out, 
by the diflTerence between its weight and that of the displaced 
fluid — a theorem by which Archimedes is said to have resolved 
the celebrated problem, proposed by the King of Syracuse, wdien 
he wished to lest the honesty of his goldsmith. 

The attention of (he succeeding writers was directed to gene 
ralizing these discoveries of Archimedes, and to simplifying ma- 
chines, by reducing them to combinations of the fl vc powers whicli 
are knowui as the mechanic powers. Pappus Alcixandrinus, who 
flourished under the Emperor Theodosius in tlic fourth century, 
is (he only name worthy of note that occurs to fill up the great 
blank in the history of mechanics, betw’een Archimedes and the 
Italian mechanicians of the sixteenth century. He attempted to 
ascertain the principle of all the simple machines, in the same 
manner that his illustrious predecessor had that of the lever ; his 
attention, however, was principally directed to the inclined plane. 
In this he failed, owing to the fundamental error upon which all 
his investigations proceeded — that some force was necessaiy to 
keep a body even on a plane of no inclination. 

The succeeding twelve centuries present a great chasm in the 
progress of mechanics. Towards the latter part of the sixteenth, 
the Marquis Ubaldi, of the dutchy of Urbino in Italy, published 
his Liber Mecanicorum. He succeeded in reducing the jirinci- 
plc of the pulley to that of the lever, but failed in his attempts 
with the inclined plane, wheel and axle, and screw ; as to the 
first, adhering to the old error with regard to the force neces- 
sary to preserve a body on an inclined plane. 

The spirit of inquiry seemed now to have been fully roused ; 
and the succeeding history of this science affords ns many bril- 
liant names, no Jess conspicuous in this department than in 
others. In 1585, Stevinus, a Flemish mathemntician, and at 
the lime filling the station of chief engineer of Holland, suc- 
ceeded in discovering the relation of the power to the weight on 
an inclined plane — a j)roblem which had so long embarrassed me- 
chanical philosophers. His method is an extremely ingenious 
one, and wholly independent of the theory of the lever. He 
suppo.ses a solid triangle placed on its horizontal base, so tliat 
the other two sides shall present two inclined planes. He (hen 
conceives an endless chain, somewhat longer than llic sum of the 
sides of the triangle, thrown around it, and al)lc to move, unim- 
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peded by fricUon ; the pendent portion of this chain will form 
aji arch which will not affect the parts above ; the whole chain 
will thus he at rest ; for if it move, there is no reason why it should 
not go on to move forever, which is absurd ; so, if the pendent por- 
tion be taken away, the rest of the chain will remain in eqnili- 
brio. Stevinus then justly nunarks, that a weight resting on 
an inclined plane, and there kept by a power parallel to the 
plane, is in the same situation as if it were supported by two 
threads, one parallel and the other perpendicular to the plane ; 
and by his theory of the inclined jdane, he finds that the ratio of 
the weight to the power parallel to the plane, is that of the hy- 
pothenusc to the base of a right-angl(;d triangle formed upon the 
plane by two slraiglit li/ies, the one vertical and llie otlier paral- 
lel to th(i plane. In this, it will be seen, he came very near 
to the famous ])roposition of the parallelogram of forces, though 
he seems not to have been aware of it. llis demonstration of 
the theory of the inclined plane, it will be observed, is u priori^ 
as was also that of Archimedes of the lever. 

The next name in the history of mechanics, is that of the great 
father of physical science. Galileo Galilei \vas born at Pisa, on 
the 15th of February 15(31 ; he early manifested a disposition for 
philosophical pursuits ; and the first of his mechanical essay^s was 
made while he was yet a student of nineteen. It is said, that being 
in the Cathedral at Pisa, his attention was arrested by the swing- 
ing of the lainps suspended from its roof ; observing them mi- 
nutely, he thought he discerned that the vibrations of lamps sus- 
pended by strings of the same length, whether Ihcir excursions 
were long or short, were always accomplished in the same time. 
Comparing them more exactly by means of his pulse, he felt 
himself convinced of their isochronism ; he also coinj^ared the 
oscillations of those of different lengths, hut it was not until late 
in life that he discovered the law which regulates all vil)rations, 
viz. lhal I he limes of vibration arc as the square I'ools of the 
lengths of the strings. 

In 1592, Galileo published his Della Scienza Meccanica^ a 
small treatise on statics, in whicli he reduces the theories of the 
inclined plane and screw to that of the lever. In the same work 
he lays down the principle of all machines, which is vsimply this, 
— that it recpiires an ecpial power to raise two different bodies to 
heights inversely proportional to their weights, or, in other 
words, that the same power will raise two pounds to the height 
of one foot, which will raise one pound to the height of two feet. 
Still more simply enunciated, it is this, — that a machine gains 
power by sacrificing limCj and gains velocity or time by sa- 
crificing power ; so that all attempts to gain one witliout sacri- 
ficing the other, arc chimerical. Ilcrc is the first appearance of 
the principle of virtual vefocitieSy which Lagrange has selected 
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as the foundation of his theory of statics. Descartes did not 
hesitate 1o use lliis proposition of (lalileo, without givino; him 
the merit which ho deserved — a petty instance of scientific ap- 
propriation, wliich llic original and profound Frenchman should 
have spurned. Perhaps the strength and clearness of the Floren- 
tine philosopher are no where more happily evinced than in the 
discovery of this principle, which of itself alone would be sufli- 
cient to rank his name among the first of mechanicians. 
should understand,” says Lagrange, ‘‘by virtual velocity^ that 
which a body in etpiiUhrio is disjiosed to receive in case its 
e(|uilihrium should be disturbed ; that is to say, the velocity 
that the body would really take in the first instant of its motion \ 
and the principle of this is, that the ])owcrs are in ctpiilihrio, 
when they arc in the inverse ratio of their virtual velocities, es- 
timated according to the directions of those forces. 

The first step to\var(ls the discovery of the universal principle 
of gravitation, was taken by Galileo in liis tlieory of the uniform 
acceleration of falling bodies. He first assumes the law, that 
bodies in a falling state receive equal increments of velocity in 
equal times ; and then clearly shows that the spaces gone through 
must be as the squares of the times, and that the space fallen 
through in one second, is just half of that which the body would 
have described in the same length of time with tlie last acajuired 
velocity. In this, as in his other investigations, Galileo rose 
above the prejudices of his age, and threw ofl* tli(‘. fetters of the 
philosophy of the schools. 

Jn connexion with this part of his laboiw'S, we may irumlion, 
that Galileo was led to the knowledge of the fact, that in a ver- 
tical circle a body will descend along the diflerent chords wliich 
may be drawn in it, terminating at its lowest point, always in 
the same timC; the increase of length being compensated by Iho 
greater directness of descent, lie was however mistaken in an- 
otlicr supposition which he made — lliat the limes occupied in de- 
scending down tlie arcs to the same point, would also be equal. 
This problem is a fundamental theorem in oscillatory mechanics; 
one of the most interesting branches of natural philosophy ; and 
one which embraces all the jihcnomcna of waves, musical sounds, 
&c., and extends even to the stability of the solar system. The 
tautochronism of arcs belongs to no figure but the cycloid, as 
was discovered by lluyghcns, who was also the first to discern 
tlie time of tlie vibrations in an arc of a circle.* For tlic theory 
of compound oscillations, we arc also first indebted to Galileo, 
who supposed that if a rod were set vibrating, the weights ar- 
ranged on it would not naturally remain in the primitive line of 
the rod, but that some would have a tendency to go in advance, 


* M^c, Jinalyt, tomci. §. 16. 
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while others would draw back, and thus cause it to bend. He 
inferred thence, that on account of tlie conflict of the particles 
of the rod, or as he himself styles it, ‘Mke conflict of vibrating 
atoms, it would gradually cease its vibrations. In this, how- 
ever, he was mistaken, and it was again reserved for Iluyglieiis 
to determine the true law. 

Another V(U*y im|)ortant contribution to mechanical knowledge, 
by (lalileo, is the theory of curi^ilincar motion in tlie case of 
projectiles, and the composition and resolution of forces. The 
ancients had considered the description of various curves, but 
(lalilco was tluj first to investigate the compound motion in the 
case of mcclianics, for the purpose of determining the curve de- 
scribed by a heavy boily projected into empty spacer, under the 
influence of tiie law of gravitation, lie found, l)y a simple and 
beautiful j)rocess, tliat tlie curve described had the property — 
that the ahscisso.s irere to each other as the squares of the or- 
dinates — the well known law of the parabola. The curve, then, 
which a body projected in rariio descrilies, will be a parabola; 
but when thrown off in the atmosphere, in conscijuence of its 
resistance', tluj parabola is changed into a Jtatistic curve, which 
no analysis has hitherto been able to define by an integrable equa- 
tion. Galileo also discovered many circumstances with regard 
to the motion of the projectile, besides the curve it descril)ed ; as 
the force necessary for any i*ange and eh* vat ion ; that the greatest 
range is when tlie angle of elevation is forty-live degrees ; and 
that the ranges are eiiual for all angles equally above and below 
that elevation. 

This list of additions to mechanical science, made by Galileo, 
is sutlicient to insjiire the stiuhint with an ardent admiration of 
his genius — of a mind, that thus early and vigorously seized 
the true method of ])bilosophising, which has done and still con- 
tinues to do so much for tiie inijirovement of man. Vet illustra- 
tive as is tlui above account of the early and powerful awakenings 
of his mind, his other discoveries in this branch of philosophy 
certainly deserve a passing notice. The taw of eontinuitt/ seems 
to have been first maintained by him; and the principle of the 
preservation of tivins^ forces^ more fully unfolded afterwards by 
Iluyghens, is traced in his writings. The mode of computing 
the elfect of forces applied to produce rotary motion, was disco- 
vered by him; he it was Nvho demonstrated, that in the case of 
the lever, for instance, the maximum elfect will be obtained by 
applying the force in a line of direction perpendicular to the 
beam, lie also laid down the general theorem for calculating the 
strength and stress of materials. If a beam to be broken be ap- 
plied to a fulcrum, the strength of the beam will be measured by 
the area of the cross section .multiplied into the distance of the 
centre of gravity of the cross section, and this product multipli- 
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cd by the co-cflicicnt which represents the strength of the timber, 
and wliich is laid down in all practical treatises on mechanics. 

*AVc may pause for a moment, at this point in our liistory, to 
contemplate the intellectual jdienomenon whose path we have 
just described. Educated in a university, where the philosophy 
of Aristotle and the schools was yet exerting an unimpeded in- 
fluence, it is a matter of astonishment that Galileo sliould have 
so completely overcome all prejudice, and tiavc lookctl at once on 
the pag(^ of nature for information with regard to its truths. This 
philosopher must he considered the first in that long train of 
|)hysical inquirers who have done so nobly for their race in their 
brilliant scientific researches; and while to others wc award the 
praise of perhaps more important discoveries, wc must yield to 
him the merit of being the first founder of jihysical science, and 
of Jiaving contributed most to its permanent success. Galileo 
was no visionary ; he saw clearly, and pursued his investigations 
philosophically ; and for his independence became the olijcct of 
much persecution. But the light of truth is not to he mistaken 
or disregarded; ignorance and bigotry may impede its course for 
awhile, hut the obstruction can only he temporary. 

Galileo lived in a peculiar age — the turning point of man’s 
moral condition; when the invention of printing, and the dis- 
covery of a new world, had imparted f|uickcning energy to Eu- 
ropean mind. lie was contemporaneous with the great master 
of modern jjhilosophy, and with the hardly less distinguished 
chief of modern astronomers, Kepler, — than wliich throe, we 
know not where to find a brighter constellation of true philoso- 
phers. Comparisons have been instituted i)ctwccn Galileo and 
Bacon ; but, wc think, drawn with a precision rather for point 
than for truth, llume considers Bacon inferior to the Floren- 
tine, as a philosopher; Jlacon,” says he, ‘‘pointetl out at a dis- 
tance the road to philosophy; Galileo both pointed it out to 
others, and made, himself, considerable advances in it.’’ Mr. 
Playfair, who seems to venerate the memory of Bacon, on the 
other hand, elegantly remarks; — ^‘more suhslitutcs might he 
found for Galileo than for Bacon. More than one conld he men- 
tioned, who, in the place of the former, would j)ro])al)ly have done 
what lie did ; hut the history of human knowledge points out 
nobody, of whom it can he said, that, placed in the situation of 
Bacon, he would have done what Bacon did ; — no man whose 
prophetic g<inius would liavc enabled him to delineate a system 
of science wliich had not then begun to exist To us there 
seems no necessity, no reason, why w'c should overrate one of 
these great men at the expense of the other; wc may admire men 

* See Playfair’s Dissertation (2nd) prefixed to tlic bupplcmcntal volumes of 
Kncycl. Britt, Part i. Lee. i\. Sec. 2. where the remarks of llume are also 
cited. 
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equally lor different reasons, according as their merits lie in dif- 
ferent things. Of Hacon it may be said, he saw how philosophy 
was to be advanced ; of Oalilco, that he pointed out in what ihdX 
advancement should consist. The former took a telescopic view 
of nature, and brought the whole universe within the field of his 
vision ; tlic latter investigated nature under her nicest forms, and 
delected the laws which regulate alike her minute and more en- 
larged operations. Each was greatest in that which he undertook ; 
bolli were great in that they advanced our knowledge ; yet were 
they equal, in that the labours of the one seemed necessary to 
secure the benefits of the labours of tlie other. Galileo’s discove- 
ries were a practical commentary on the theories of Bacon ; the 
Englishman’s philosophy, on the other hand, was a theoretical 
exposition of the works of the Pisan ; yet each, it is to be sup- 
posed, was ignorant of the labours of the other. Had Bacon 
never lived, the physical researches of Galileo might have been 
succeeded by another blank in the history of science ; had not 
Galileo prosecuted his inquiries, the doctrines of Bacon might 
have long lain hid amid the ignorance and superstition of his day ; 
so far then do they seem to have been dependant one upon the 
other. 

Successor to Galileo, both in point of time and of contributions 
to mechanical science, wjis his own disciple, Torricelli, who dis- 
covered a very iinportaiil principle in relation to heavy bodies.. 
It is this — that when two or more weights are jdaced together, 
and so circumstanced that their common centre of gravity cannot 
descend, they arc in that situation in equilibrio — a principle of 
very extensive use in the resolution of mechanical problems. 
He jiublished his treatise I)c motu avium naturalitvr tiescen- 
denlium et projeclorumj which contains the above proposition, in 
Ui6 1. But this was not the only addition made by this philoso- 
pher to our scientific knowledge. To him wc arc indebted for 
the disco vei-y of the mechanical action of the atmosphere, and 
for the invention of the baromeicr. 

Hydraulics, or the inotioaof Jluidsj were also much advanced 
by him; he proved that the velocity with wliich a jet of water 
issues from a hole in the bottom or side of a vessel, is precisely 
equal to the velocity which a body falling the distance between 
the surface of the water and the orifice would acquire. Stevinus 
had already proved, by a most ingenious demonstration, the im- 
portant principle in hydrostatics, that the pressure of fluids is 
equal to the part pressed multiplied into the depth of the fluid ; 
but the step taken by Torricelli, was tlic first advance in liydro- 
dynamical philosophy; a branch so applicable in the compulations 
of the heavenly bodies, and which has but very recently re- 
ceived such vast rdditions from the illustrious author of the 
M^canique Cileste. 

VOL. XI. JNO. 21. 
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Pursuing tlie subject of the fallof licavy bodies, Iluyghcns de- 
monstrated that the velocity of a body descending down any 
curve, is the same at every instant, in the direction of the tangent, 
as it would have acquired by freely falling from a height equal 
to the correspondent vertical abscissa; and by applying this prin- 
ciple to the cycloidal arch, he discovered its tautochronous pro- 
perty. f Juyghens was a practical mechanist, aiul he conceived that 
this property of the cycloid might be advantageously aj)plied to 
the construction of time pieces, (it being a great desiderjitum to 
obtain isochronous vil)rations, which he thougiit could be eflected 
by making the pendulum move between two cycloidal clieeks:) 
but owing to the practical dilliculties, his attempt failed. It should 
be mentioned, perhaps, that this discovery was claimed by Robert 
Hooke, an Knglish mechanician; there is no doubt, however, of 
the priority of Iluyglieiis’s claim, which is dated fourteen years 
[irevious to that of Hooke. 

The theory of motion is also largely indebted to Descartes, 
who brought to the subject the powers of an astute and original 
mind, already burnished in metaphysical encounters. Here too, 
as there, he was liold and speculative. Arguing from tlio immu- 
taliility of the divine essence, he concluded that there was always 
the same absolute quantity of motion in the universe; and henc.e 
maintained, that the vSum of the motions of bodies is the same 
both before and after im])act — a proposition which may be true, 
if enunciated a little dilferently; for motion in one direction is 
always made at the cxiicnse of motion in the opposite; wliich is 
in fact but a corollary to the equality of action and reaction 
laid down at a subsecpicnt day by Newton, The great contribu- 
tion of Descartes to our mechanical knowledge, was his explana- 
tion of the nature of the centrifugal force ; — in which he ascribes 
it to the true cause, namely, i\\o inertia of the body; a principle 
first distinctly stated by liim, though constantly assumed b}'^ Ga- 
lileo. The measure of this force, expresscul mathematically, is 

/ = _ which is its measure for any curve, although Descartes 
r 

confined it to the circle. 

Mechanical science now began to attract universal attention 
from the mathematicians of Europe. The splendid discoveries 
of Galileo and his successors, and the beautiful application of 
those principles, gave rise to many ingenious questions, which 
required a greater knowledge of the laws of nature, tlian the state 
of this science could impart. Inquiry was stimulated; great 
minds were diverted from the subtleties of the schools, and the 
casuistry of theologians, to the consideration of this subject. The 
names of contributors to mechanics accordingly now multiply 
upon us, and facts and di.scoveric.s crowd thick upon our attention : 
we shall, therefore, to avoid useless repetition, as well as to consult 
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the ease of the reader, pursue the remainder of this rapid sketch 
less chronologically with regard to individuals than we have 
done ; contenting ourselves generally with noticing the great prin- 
ciples of the science, in their inception and full development. 

Father JVlersennc, in 1035, had proposed for the consideration 
of geometricians two questions in reference to the mechanic cen- 
tres: one to determine the centre of oscillation of a compound 
pendulum ; the other to discover the centre of percussion of a 
body turning around a fixed axis. In the first, a rectilineal rod 
of a given length is supposed to vibrate; and it is required to 
determine the length of the isochronous sim])Ic pendulum, or that 
which will vibrate in the same time with it; the simjile pendu- 
lum being conij)oscd of a material point, or oscillating body sus- 
pended by a thread inflexible, inextensiblc, and devoid of gravity. 
In the compound pendulum, it is to be oliscrved, that the points 
nearest the axis lose a part of their motion, which is imparted to 
those more distant; there is therefore an e{|uilibrium between 
the acquired and lost motions: now lhat point in the system, at 
wliicii a single oscillating body being placed, would oscillate in 
(he same time with the compound jicmhilum, is called the cen- 
tre. of oscUlalion. Huyghens^ was the first to solve this exceed- 
ingly diflicnil problem, by the invention of a new principle, now 
well known as the or the principle 

of the of the livins; forces. The princijde of Hiiy- 

ghens is this; — that if the compound pendulum bo, when it has 
readied its lowest point, detached into any number of parts, ami 
these bodies left free lo vibrate by themselves, their eominon 
centre of gravity will aseeiid to the same lieiglita.i the compound 
pendulnm would have done. 

The solution of the second was attempted both by Descartes 
and ItobervnI. Ihit the dclermi nation of the centre of agitation 
or percussion was too difllcnlt a problem for the analysis of their 
lime. Descartes maintained that the centre of percussion always 
coincides with the centre of gravity ; but lloberval objected to 
the consideration of one as the consequent of the other. "Fhc so- 
lution of Iluyglicns, given above, put the matter at rest. James 
Ucrnoulli, however, the oldest of those remarkable lirothcrs, was 
the first who gave an accurvatc solution of the problem. 

The solution of the problem of the centre of oscillation, by Huy- 
ghens, had not however proved entirely satisfactory to the mathe- 
maticians of that time; for in IflSl some objections were urged 
against it in the Journal des Savans de Paris, which attracted 
the attention of James Hcrnoulli, and gave liim occasion to investi- 
gate Iluyghcns’s theory. He referred the resultants of the veloci- 
ties gained and lost by the weights to the lever. He supposed 

* See his ITarobijfhim nsciUaiorliuh, purs i[uai'ta, De centra osnitafnmis scu Oirlfu- 
Opera Varia, vol, i. lA-vd< n, 1731. C’ma Oulitintr Jaenhi. (iravesaattr. 
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at first but two weights attached to an inHcxible straight line; 
and observed, that the velocity of the first, or that which was 
nearest the point of suspension, acquired in describing any arc, 
would be less than that which it would have, if it described 
the same arc detached from the line ; and that in the same 
time the velocity acquired by the other weight, would be greater 
than that which it would have acquired in going over the same 
arc freely. The velocity lost by the first is communicated to the 
second, and as that communication is made by the means of a 
lever moveable on a fixed point, it should follow the law of the 
equilibrium of forces applied to the lever : so that the loss of ve- 
locity of the first weight woidd be to the gain of the second, in 
the inverse ratio of the arms of the lever. James Bernoulli fell, 
however, into an error, in calculating the velocity gained and 
lost, for a given finite period ; this was pointed out by the then 
young Marquis de I’llopital, in the Rotterdam Journal, who 
stated that Bernoulli should have calculated it, not for a finite 
period, but for a single instant of time. Bernoulli revised his so- 
lution, and gave an amended one, applicable to any system of 
bodies, in the Transactions of the Academy of Paris for 1703. 
This solution contained the germ of the great dynamical princi- 
ple of D^\lcmbcrt, as it also established the identity of the cen- 
tres of oscillation and percussion. 

Though now so clearly and satisfactorily demonstrated, the 
question of the centre of oscillation gave birth to numerous other 
solution.s, the most distinguished of which w'^ere, those of John 
Bernoulli (the brother of James) and Broofi Taylor, in the year 
1714 ; that of Dr. Taylor is given in his Met hod as Incremen- 
toriim. These two solutions were in principle identical, and 
were tlic occasion of a great disjmte between those two eminent 
men, each accusing the other of unblushing plagiarism ; a point 
hardly worth contending about, as all agree that the one given 
by the elder Bernoulli was the most simple. It is to .John Ber- 
noulli that we arc indebted for the name of the principle of the 
yreservation oj' the living forces,^ 

The centre of oscillation was determined somewhat diflcrently 
by Hermann, a distinguished German writer, in his work entitled 
Phosonomia^ sive de inribus cl molibiis corporum solidorurn 
et Jluidorum libri rfwo, published at Amsterdam in 171fi, and 
dedicated to Beibnitz. In this treatise he undertakes to inquire 
particularly into those principles which relate to the motions of 
bodies around a central force ; though he extends his investiga- 

• This principle is thus laid down by Langrange : — 

“ Dans le mouvement dcs corps pesans, la somme dcs produils dcs masses par 
les carres des vitesscs it cliaquc instant, est le m£mc, soit que Ics corps sc 
incuvent conjointement d’une inanierc quelconquc, on (jii’ils parcourent librc- 
menl Ics m^mes hauteurs verticales.” — Mec, Ami. Lee. Parlic. See. i. 14. 
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tions to the whole doctrine of mechanics, statical and dynamical, 
whether of solids or fluids. These calculations he pursues syntheti- 
cally, a method far inferior to the analytical, in preserving iiili- 
formity and order. The neatest investigation is probably'con- 
tained in his truly simple and beautiful chapter on the centre of os- 
cillation.^ 

This problem seemed to have a surprising effect in eliciting 
the exertions of the great mathematicians of the day. It was a 
proud era in the annals of mechanical philosophy, when the 
names of the Hernoullis, Euler, Taylor, Newton, Lei])nitz, de 
L^llopital, Clairaut, D’Alembert, and many others of hardly 
less note, were arrayed in its cause. With a slight alteration, wo 
may adopt the language of the Mantuan : — 

“}l3cc turn nomlna erant, nunc sunt sine nomlna terrse,” 

without any disrespect to the great mathematicians of our own 
time. For those were the individuals who laid the broad founda- 
tion on which the towering structure of analytical mathematics 
has been built ; who unfolded tlie principles of that calculus 
which detects alike the laws which regulate the almost imper- 
ceptible vibrations of the music string, and those which preserve 
the harmony of the universe ; and who not only placed in the 
hands of posterity an instrument of undefinable power, but tlicm- 
selves conduct(jd the world to some of its most wonderful results. 
With no great principle from which they might start, save what 
they might invent and demonstrate of their own ; with no com- 
mon method wdiich they all might adopt, except what a common 
necessity might jn'ompt ; it may safely be assorted, that under 
almost any other combination of circumstances, the world might 
have slumbered almost to another chaos, in ignorance of the 
great truths which their efforts have cither directly or indirectly 
revealed to us. 

It was very evident, that there was still wanting some general 
princi])le which might be used in every case. That of Huyghens 
was imperfect, as it gave but a single equation from which the time 
or velocity was to be expunged^ and which could not be ellcctcd 
by a separate process. This difficulty continued until 17-13, when 
D’Alembert published his TraiU de Dynamique^ in which he 
proposes a method by which every imaginable problem in Dy- 
namics can be solved. This method reduces all the laws of mo- 
tion of bodies to those of their equilibrium, and thus brings Dy- 
namics back to statics. This principle is now laid down at length 
in every valuable treatise on mechanics, t 

* Phjosmomia. I jber Primus. Caput v. Pagina 100 — 110. 

t It is thus expressed by Professor Ucnwick, — 

“ If there be a body or system oV points materially connected in any manner 
with each otlicr, and which arc actctl upon by forces given in magnitude and 
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The principle of D’Alembert, together with that of virtual 
velocities^ dispenses with the aids of geometry. Tlic latter, as wo 
hiV<c already seen, was involved in the speculations of (Iralilco, 
but 'was, liowcver, first clearly statctl and appreciated by John 
Bernoulli in a letter to Varignon, dated 1717, and published hy 
the latter, at the beginning of the ninth section of his Nouvet/e 
MfraniquCj second edition, in 1725. 

In 1735, Euler published his Mechanical which contain the 
whole theory of tlic rectilinear and curvilinear motion of a 
material point influenced hy any accelerating forces whatever, 
lie uses, throughout this work, the analytical method, which he 
manages with an ease and elegance unknown to his predecessors. 
In 1 740, he applied the principle of Hermann to the motion of 
flexible bodies. 

But in the year 1087 had appeared that great monument of 
human genius, the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton. Tliis work 
eflccted hardly a less revolution in mechanical than in astronomi- 
cal research. He commences by laying down his definitions after 
the plan of the ancients. Then follow his axioms, three in num- 
ber, which arc of the highest importance in mechanics. They 
are : 

1. The law of inertia, by which every body will continue in 
that stale in which it may happen to be, whether of rest or recti- 
linear motion, if no extraneous force interfere. 

2. That the cflect will always be proportional to the cause, 
and that change of motion is in the direction of the right line in 
which the motive force acts; and 

3. Tliat in every action there is always an equal and opposite 
reaction. 

From these axioms, he deduces, among other corollaries, tiie 
compositioii and resolution of forces^ from which he also de- 
rives the equilibrium of tliclevxT. JIc arrives, likewise, at these 
two general truths ; first, that the quantity of motion in any sys- 
tem is a constant quantity; which is the principle of Descartes, 
somewhat qualified : and second, that the centre of gravity of a 
system, can never be affected by the mutual attraction of its par- 
ticles, or by any internal force, known as the principle of the 
preservation of the motion of the centre of graviti/. 

Newton shows that the state of repose, or of motion of the cen- 

direction ; the action of these several forces is modified by the connexion among* 
the several points, and they neither move in the direction, nor with the velocity 
they would have, were they not connected. Still the forces that must be com- 
pounded with those that cause the motion, in order to make up the forces witli 
which the points actually move, must be such as arc in equilihrio with each other, 
or that if they acted upon the system alone, would produce no motion. The last 
mentioned forces obviously represent the mutual action of the points upon each 
other; these could not of themselves cause motion, and are therefore in cfiuili- 
brio.”— Book II. c. vi. p. 71. 
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tre of gravity of several bodies, is not changed by the recipro- 
cal action of the bodies on each other, in any manner whatever; 
so that the centre of gravity of bodies wliicli act upon each other, 
cither by cords or levers, or by tlie laws of attraction, indepen- 
dently of any exterior action or obstacle, remains always in re- 
pose, or moves uniformly in a right line. This theorem has been 
extended by D’Alembert ; and Lagrange has shown thattlic cen- 
tre of gravity of a free system, will move precisely as if all the 
particles of the system were concentrated in the centre of gra- 
vity, and influenced by forces the same both in direction and in- 
tensity.'^' 

A further account of the work of Newton more properly be- 
longs to the liislory of physical astronomy than to that of mc- 
clianics, and we shall accordingly hasten to a consideration of 
certain jirinciples rcferalile to free systems whicli have been 
adopted by Lagrange in his Mccanique JhiaJylique. In addition 
to that of \\\c.i)reservarwn of the. mol ion of the centre of gr a city 
explained above, tliere arc two others which deserve a notice in 
this account; these theorems are knowm as the jn^inciple of areas 
and the principle of least action. 

The first, which is also known as the principle of the preser- 
vation of the moment of rotation^ was discovered about the 
same time by Euler, Daniel Hcrnoulli, and Darcy, though under 
difl’erent forms. A plane being supposed in S])ace, the principle 
here stated is this; that the sum of all tlie areas projected on this 
])lanc by the corpuscles of a free system, will increase uniformly. 
There is one j)lane on which the areas will attain a maximum, 
and this is called the invariable plane. It is obv lous that this is 
but a generalization of the law of Kepler, that the radius vector 
of an orbit describes ecpial spaces in ei[ual times. Daniel Dcr- 
noulli gave this jjrinciple in the lirst volume of the memoirs of 
the Academy of Jlerlin in 1710, and by Euler in the same year, 
in the lirst volume of his opuscules. According to thcju, it con- 
sists in tJiis: that in the motion of several bodies around a fixed 
axis, the sum of the products of the mass of each body by the 
velocity of rotation around the centre, and by its distance from 
the same centre, is always inde])endent of any mutual action 
which tlie bodies may exert upon each other, and continues the 
same as long as there is no exterior action or obstacle ;t Darcy 
gave his principle in the memoirs of the Academy of Berlin for 
1747, although it did not apj)car until 1752. The same writer 
invented a metaphysical principle, which he called i\\G prcsei'va- 
lion of action^ as a substitute for that of the least actio?i. 

The jjrinciplc of least action^ was so called by Maupertuis; 
consiilered analytically, it is this, that the motions of the ])articles 

* See Mec.'JIml. Part. ii. Lee. 3. 

\Mee. Anal. PurtU. Sec. L 
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of a system describe such paths, and in such a manner, that tJie 
sum of the actions of the system is a minimum. In one point 
of view alone does this principle deserve to be here classed ; of 
wlYich Euler gave the first hint in a Ircatisc on Isopei imetrical 
problems, in 1744, vshowing that in trajectories described by cen- 
tral forces, the integral of the velocity multiplied into the cle- 
ment of the curve, is always a maximum or minimum. Some 
were induced to consider this as a metaphysical principle, and 
as a proof that nature always observes the strictest economy in 
her operations ; but it is a simple and general result of the laws 
of mechanics. Lagrange has shown, in the second volume of the 
Memoirs of the Turin Academy, that it can be taken as a funda- 
mental principle for solving many dillicult problems in Dy- 
namics. 

In this summary of mechanical principles, we should not omit 
to mention the law of contimiity^ which, as we before stated, 
in treating of the discoveries of Galileo, was laid down in his 
writings. But to Leibnitz, perhaps, we are indebted for its full 
development ; certainly, for calling the attention of })hilosophers 
to it, and ratdiing it among scientific principles. According to 
this law, nothing can pass from one state into another, witliout 
passing through every intermediate state; there is no sudden 
change by which these intermediate states can be 
avoided, Leibnitz maintained its trutli h jrriori; if, he reasoned, 
a change may take place without the lapse of time, the thing 
changed must be in two difierent states at one and the same in- 
stant, which is impossible. This was further insisted upon by 
John 13ernoulli, in an Essay which he presented to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, in 1724, on the communication of motion. 
Attempts were now made to contravene this j)rinciple, and seve- 
ral breaches were attempted to be pointed out. MacLaurin re- 
jected it altogether, and D’Alembert, in his eulogy on Bernoulli, 
observes that it is dillicult for the mind to conceive how. In case 
of contact, a change per salium docs not take place, especially 
of those parts which first come in collision. In this particular 
case, it should be remembered that bodies arc more or less clastic, 
and hence the change is not so inconceivable as it otherwise 
would be. 

The paper of Bernoulli was the cause of a lengthened dispute 
among the mathematicians of Europe, which should not be wliolly 
passed over in our narrative. The laws of the communication 
of motion and collision of bodies had been long before laid down 
by Dr. Wallis of Oxford, by Sir Christopher Wren, and by II uy- 
ghens, in papers rcjad before the Royal Society of London, in 
the winter of 1688 — 1689. The problem of the measure of 
force of a moving body, may be considered as a branch of the 
same general subject^ and it was about this, that Leibnitz and 
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his followers fell into a dispute with the Cartesians. Descartes 
liad estimated this force by the mass of the body into its vc- 
locity; which was implicitly icceivcd as correct, until 
when Leibnitz announced in the Lcipsic Journal, or %flcta j^ru- 
ditorma^ the demonstration of a j^rcat error of Descartes, with 
n^jrard to the measure of the force of moving bodies ; and asserted 
that tlie force is equal to the mass multiplied into the square of 
the velocity. The controversy was carried on with the greatest 
acrimony, by all the distinguished mathematicians of Kuroj)e, for 
thirty years, and it is somewhat singular, considering the talents 
of those engagetl, that it was not until then they discovered that 
they had not been debating about the same thing, neitlier had 
tliey (iome to any issue, upon thc‘. (pjcstion ; tlie most remarkable 
instance, perhaps, on record, of the cflect of words to mislead 
the mind. 

Now the question, what is the measure of force of a moving 
body, is altogether im])erfect and imprecise, as much so as if it 
should be asked, what is the elfective power which a horse can 
exert, without allixiug the condition whether on a horizontal 
])lane, or at any or what elevation or iiielination. It is obvious, 
in the last ease, that different answers may he returned, each, too, 
correet as the (pieslion shall have been considered, yet diiferent 
from evety other. So, in this disj)utc between the followers of 
Descartes and Leibnitz; the hare idea, force, is too vagno and in- 
definite to lie measured without some condition he added, and 
coiisc(|uenlly each side was correct in the view in which he con- 
sidered the problem. When to the (piestion concerning tlie mea- 
sure offeree, we add, that the moving boily is to he opposed by 
a resistance like that of gravity, as in tlic supposed case of ascent, 
it is then true, as DeriioulH contended, that this force is measured 
by the mass multiplied into the square of the velocity ; hut when 
in another case we suppose that the moving body is employed in 
putting another body in motion, which is itself free to move, 

* So animated and engrossing was this dispute, that we find individuals con- 
cerned in it wliose names may excite no small degree of surprise. Madame dc 
Chiitclet, in various publications, entered into tlie discussion. The name of this 
lady is well known to the mathematical world, through her translation of an ex- 
cellent commentary on the Principia of Newton. Voltaire, too, the wit and the 
poet, contended, in a paper presented to the Academy of Sciences in 1746, that 
the difiiculty consisted in a difference of the statement of tlie (pu stion, and con- 
secjucntly the ilispiite was merely verbal. And in 1748, Dr. Ueid, in a memoir 
published in the Transactions of the Jloyal Society of London for that year, cn- 
tilleil “ An Kssay on (-luantity, occasioned by reading a Treatise, in wliicli sim- 
ple and compound Ratio are applied to Virtue and Merit,” takes occasion (o tlirow 
out some ol)scrvations concerning this controversy. “ To have fallen short,” sip's 
Diigald Stewart, in his life of Dr. Reid, “of the success which attended the in- 
(piiries of that eminent man (M. D’Alembert,) on a .s\ihject so congenial to his 
favourite habits of study, tvUl not rejlcct any discredit on the powers of Dr. Reid’s 
mind, m the. judgment of those xoho are at all acquainted with the history of this 
cekbrated discussion,* ** 
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there is obviously a (liflTcrcnt condition annexed, and in this ease 
the force is inoasiired by tl)c product of the mass into the ^■cIo- 
cify simply. 'J'lie j)ublication of D’Alembert’s !)i/n(tmi(/ue^ in 
1713, may be considered as having!; put at rest tliis question of 
the ris rira, as tlie force of moving bodies was denominated by 
Lcdhnifz. 

To return to our historical dediiclion: the «;rcat dynamical 
principle of D’Alembert had left little to be desired, from its 
siinplicily and generality ; by it, all the laws of dynamics are 
refernal to those of statics, and the great variety of questions in 
the forjner part of the science of mechanics are at once disposed 
of by a common method. Tliere was wanting something more, 
however, to render the theory j)crfec.t ; and this was reserv(Kl for 
Lagrange to supply in his ]\Jha)ii(/ue Jlnaliitiqnc^ the first vo- 
lume of which was iiublished in 1 7s58, and to wliich we have so 
frequently referred. 'Die general formulas, accordingly, whicli 
he there lays down, cx})ress the eondilUms ofcr/iiilihdinn among 
any number of forces which counterbalance each other; these are 
deduced from tlic principle of virlna! veloci/ies^ wliich he adopts, 
together with tliat of D’Alembert, as the basis of Ids work.'^' 

Tbe work of Lagrange is iiuhied the to])-st()no of Analytical 
Meclianics; and has j)recliuled almost every attempt to improve 
or adorn the science, 'flic labours of tlie future mccliauiciaii 
will be directed to the a])plicalion of the formulas which he has 
tliscovercd; and to the unfolding of the great principles which 
h(j has laid down in general terms. I'luis i,s tlie world und(*r the 
greatest obligations to this philosopher, whose whole life was 
spent in advancing Analytical Maihematies ; but tbe Mecaniquo 
Analytique, tiiat splendid niouuiucnt of his genius, will be to it a 
remembrancer of liis dune. 

Quod non 

Vosslt dirucre, aut iiinunicrabilis 

Annorum series, ct fuffa Icmponiin. 

The name of Lagrange should properly close the Jdstory of 
this noble science. Jfe was a martyr to the cause, and sealed its 
perfection by his death.t To few individuals has it been the 
great fortune to perfect any science ; and they are tldnly scat- 
tered over the world’s records ; Lagrange is almost of our own 


• It may be worlh a note to observe, that the introduction of both these great 
principles, which have now almost perfected tlic science of mechanics, is materi- 
ally indebted to the family of the Jlcrnoullis. To John we owe the first clear 
enunciation of the principle of virtual velocities, in his letter to Varig-non, alluded 
to in an cai Tier jiart ot this article ? while to James we must give the merit of 
having first used the ilynaimcal principle in the particular case of the explana- 
tion of the centre of oscillation. 

f He died in 1813, from the fatigue attending the publication of the second 
volume of liis great work. 
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yge ; liis success wc may almost identify as our own ; we there- 
fore may be allowed to erect a cenotaph to Ills memory, which 
posterity shall revcroiict; as tlie pure acknowledgment of his 
worth by liis coiitcmporarios. 

The great principles of Mechanics, as wc have seen them dawn- 
ing in their dillbrent phases of shadow and of brightness upon the 
minds of the masler sjiirits of the science, serve the important 
purpose of stations and landmarks to the inquirer, in prosecuting 
his deeper researches. They become to him what liistorieal data 
in the science of government are to the statesman, giving preci- 
sion to the investigation, and at the same time jirechiding vain 
essays over groimtl already secured. 

Although the publication of the Alecaniqiic JJnahjfifptc of l^a- 
grangc seemed to sujiply all that was wanting in order to render 
Jlnalytical Mechanics complete, there hav(‘, neverthedess, since?, 
appeared many valiialile works uj)on this branch of the investi- 
gation, mostly however of an elemfmtary cliaractev. Among 
these, on the continent of Europe, may be enumerated the Etc- 
'mens lie Slaiifjtic of iM. Poinsot, the Mi cifniffuc Andlylinuc 
of Prony, and the highly excellent Traitc dc Mha nique of M. 
Poisson ; to which may be addtal the tri;atis('s of Venturoli and 
of lioucharlat. The scope and design of these works, of course, 
is only to develop those jirincijilcs wliich liad been previous!} 
laid down generally ; and to give them particular applications in 
practical use. 

Wc look in vain, however, for evidence of similar activity 
among the English mathematicians, in improving and arranii;ing 
the analytics of mechanical jihilosophy. Will; the exception of 
the practical treatises of (rregory Atwood and a few others, little 
has been done of late, worthy <if obscrwitiun ; but :is if sMtlsficnl 
wdth the glory of her Newton and his contemporary country- 
men, England seems (lis]:»osed to give over all further elfort in 
the elucidation of rational mechanics. ’ That she might rest ii[)on 
that glory is true; for the name of Sir Isaac. Newton will exist 
when she herself shall have been blotted from among the nations 
of the earth, and remembered only in the fame of her gifted son : 
but little docs it behoove her so to do, when she is laying so strong 
a claim to scientific superiority. It cannot indeed be denied, 

•In an article in the sixty-ciiijhth nnmbcr of the lAllnburgh Ueview, on the 
Htaic of Science in Riv^rland and Frana\ after the unwilling admission that “ in 
the pure inalhcmatics, indeed, which of late yoiir.s have been the most brilll.uU 

..... f .. .. .................. 1 ...* » .1 1 ..1 


have advanced, arc of Newtonian invention, and among the gradual e/loil.s of 
the mind of man. Wc arc far from admitting,” ho continues, “ cither that tlic 
•mprovements of I.agrangc, Kapface, he. bear any thing like the ratio to New- 
ton, which Newton bore to all his predecessors.” — pp. oikj 
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that in the mathcinatical sciences, Britain is now far behind Jier 
emulous rival on the oj)posite side of the channel, whatever she 
have to boast of in moral and political knowledge. 

Our own country has as yet been greatly deficient in works 
adajited to the improved state of analysis ; owing, however, to 
very obvious causes. The Cambridge course of mathematics, 
comprising translations of diflerent French treatises, has but im- 
perfectly supplied the deficiency in part, though much praise is 
due to the wortiiy professor who has thus introduced those works 
to the American public. The undertaking of Dr. Howditch to 
furnish his countrymen and the world with a translation of and 
commentary on the JMveanique C{‘le.ste of Laplace, augurs bright- 
ly for the future : and if the profound commentator should be 
spared to complete it in the same manner as he has done the part 
already published, we hazard nothing in saying that he will have 
won for himself a fame hardly inferior to that of his justly cele- 
brated author. 

To Dr. Rcnwick, however, it has been left to present to the 
student of mechanics a treatise on tbai science, especially deserv- 
ing of his consideration ; one, which, if we do not greatly mis- 
take, will elevate its author higher in the estimation of the pub- 
lic, than any of his previous and valuable publications have done. 
The numerous sources from wliich he has drawn Jus materials, 
show liow extensive lias been his research, while the judgment 
with which they are used, is no less favourable to his ability for 
the task : it is, indeed, a difficult and arduous work to canvass 
the great bulk of matter which has been written upon mechanical 
science, and from it to reject and adopt discriminatcly. 

In this work, the science of mechanics is considered both in 
theory and in its practical application ; the two first of the six 
books into which our author has divided his subject, being devot- 
ed respectively to equilibrium and to motion in the abstract, and 
the remaining four to the application in practice of the princi- 
ples previously unfolded. 

In the first book, Dr. Reiiwick, after stating some general 
principles, takes up the theory of equilibrium as applicable to 
forces acting in the same line, to forces converging to a point, to 
parallel forces, and to forces in the same plane, neither parallel 
nor converging to a point. He lays down the method, first in- 
vented by MacLaurin, and now universally adopted by mathema- 
ticians, by whicli the position of a point is referred to three 
planes, which are supposed to be immoveahly fixed in absolute 
space, and which intersect each other at right angles, thus mak- 
ing eight compartments. The perpendicular distances of the 
j)oint from these three planes, immediately determine its posi- 
tion ; so that the path of a body continually changing, and thus 
describing a curve of double curvature, is simply and elegantly 
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expressed by three equations. These perpendicular distances, or 
their projections on the planes, arc called the co-ordinalcs of the 
point ; the lines of intersection of the planes are called the 
of the co-ordinates ; and the common point of intersection of 
the three planes, is called the origin of the co-ordinates — expres- 
sions which have become familiar to the student of mechanics. 

In the third chapter of this book, we have an eleojant yet sim- 
ple demonstration of the proposition of the Composition and 
Resolution of Forces,” one of the most important theorems in 
the science, and which is now generally laid down as the funda- 
mental principle of the theory of statics. It is thus enunciated, 
— ‘‘The resultant of two forces converging to a point, is repre- 
sented, both m magnitude and direction, by the diagonal of a pa- 
rallelogram constructed on the two forces as sides.’^ The de- 
monstration of Laplace, and of later mathematicians, is adopted in 
preference to that which we find in the lirst hook of the Rrin- 
cipiaJ' 

The case in wdiich parallel forces having contrary directions 
have no resultant, and which has given rise to the Theorie des 
Couples^ first unfolded by iNl. Tuinsot, in his Ekmens^ publish- 
ed in 1803, is also taken notice of in this book. The effect of a 
pair or couple^ is obviously to give the i)oints of application mo- 
tions in the directions of the forces acting upon them respectively, 
and so to cause the tine of application io vo,\o\Y\t\ “the two 
forces would finally act in the same line, and in opposite direc- 
tions ; they would then cease to be })arallel. Two suidi forces, 
then, so long as they continue parallel, have no resultant, neither 
can they be in equilibrio.” 

In the second book, which, as we have already slated, treats of 
the theory of motion, the law of inertia, by which a body will 
move on for ever with uniform velocity in the direction of the 
force impressed ujmn it, if no other force interfere, is first laid 
down, and from it the principles of uniform and variable motion 
are deduced. This iiidiflbrencc of matter to a state of rest or of 
motion, is no less the result of experience and observation, than 
of abstract reasoning; for while we can sec no reason which 
should make inert matter of itself change its state, we may also 
remark, “tliat the more w^e lessen the resistance, the longer is 
the continuance of the motion ; and that we can, in almost all 
cases, ascribe the diminution of the motion, or its change of di- 
rection, to forces that we know from other circumstances to be 
acting; and hence infer that were these resistances inoperative, 
the body would move uniformly in a straight line. 

* It is almost the only objection to the excellent Mcccanica of Vcntiiroli, that 
he adopts the demonstration of this principle as given by Newton, in preference 
to the much more elegant one of modern writers. — See Ins Work. Hook I. c. 2. 

p. 3.-— M/fln eiL 
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It is however obvious, that there are two distinct kinds of mo- 
tion ; first, where it is nnijhrin^ that is, whore tlic ])ody describes 
cqjial spaces in c(|ual tim(‘s, as it would if it were projecled into 
absolute space, and the projectile force immediately wilhdrawu ; 
and second, when it is variable^ which is occasioned ])y a force 
continually acting upon tlic body. But, for tlie sake of analyti- 
cal investigation, we consider the latter as made up of a scries of 
uniform motions, so that in the equation expressive of uniform 
motion 



in which v denotes the velocity, / the time, and s the space de- 
scribed, s and t becoming infinitely small, their fluxional value 
is represenled thus, 

V = (Is = vdty dl = ( 2 ) 

Now if dcj the ditferential of the velocity, he its increase for tlie. 
time dty dv will bo equal to the product of the force f, into the. 
time dij 

dl) z=zfdt 

and 


/ = 


dv 

dt 


( 3 ) 


then, as we have by the first of the equations ( 2 ) 

ds , ^ . 

V = . ( '1 ) 


di 

we now have by substitution 
“ '~dF 


(^) 


which arc the equations of variable motion. 

In that species of this motion where a porsliclo describes ill 
equal times, spaces increased or decreased by equal increments or 
decrements, the motion is said to be vnijhrmlij accdcrntcd, or 
retarded; and in regard to this are to be noticed th(i following 
laws: ‘<thc velocities are proportional to the times; the Avhole 
spaces described, arc proportioned to the squares of tlic times ; 
and if the times be represented by the scries of natural numbers, 
the acquired velocities will be represented by the scries of even 
numbers ; the whole spaces by the series of square numbers; and 
the space described in the successive units of time, by the series 
of odd numbers.^^ 

In chapter fifth of the second book, J)r, Kenwick has given 
a very interesting investigation oj' the motion of points com- 
pelled to move upon surfaces under the action of accelerating!; 
forceps. The simplest case of this <lescription, is that of the mo- 
tion of a material point down a plane, inclined to the direction 
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of an acccioraling force, or down a system of plane surfaces; in 
either of which cases, the velocities attained arc erpial, if the 
lieighls of tlic planes hti equal, whatever he their inelinatiovi ; 
and as a curved surface may he considered as a system of infi- 
nit(dy small planes, llie same ])ro])Ositlon accordingly holds true 
with regard to tlie descent along sue)) a surface. 

Wc are precluded l)y our limits from following out the inves- 
tigations of our author, in this most engrossing part of the suh- 
ject of motion, in which he lri‘ats of trajectories or orbits dc- 
scrihed hy a hotly acted upon by a projectile force, and an 
accelerating force directed to a fixeal point. The theory of central 
forct's is simply and clearly developed in the ease of a circular 
orbit; in the course of wliich, wc have it remarked, tliat the re- 
lations among the forces, velocities, times, and spaces, that are 
found with respect to circles, may be applied to tlie case of other 
curvt'S ; for a motion in a ciirve may for a short space of lime be 
considcrtal as coiT(iS))onding with that in a circle, whose radius 
is the radius of curvature of that j)art of the curve. The next 
step ])rosenis us with the general principles which arc applicable 
to the most complex aedion of forces, by resolving all the forces 
into three, parallel to three rectangular co-ordinates. 

'fhe remaining ])art of this book is taken up with the enun- 
ciaiion and (haluctioii of tlie dynamical jirinciple of 1)’ Alemiiert, 
and of tlui jirinciple of virtual velocities. In the demonstration 
of the latter, the metliod of Lagrange is adopted, tliough not with 
tint fulness which generally characterises tlio preyious investi- 
gations ill this work. 

The preceding brief and necessarily impcrfecL analysis of the 
two llrst books of Dr. Uen wick’s treatise, will ])erhaj)s be sulli- 
cient to ])oint out their contents and their merit; while a more 
particular reference would be uninteresting to any but the scien- 
tilic reader. The numerous practical applications of the princi- 
ples tiicre unfolded, to the ecpiilibrium and motion of solids and 
llnids, occupy tlie remaining, and by far the greater portion of 
the work. The beautiful adaption of analytical investigation to 
the imjiortaiit cases in demonstrative mechanics, is shown on al- 
most every page, by the actual exercise of this powerful aid. 

In the third book, Dr. llenwick proceeds to apply the general 
princijiles of equilibrium to the motion of solid boilies acted upon 
i)y tlie force of gravity. In the second chapter, wc have a con- 
cise explanation of the experiments of Maskelyne at Schehallion, 
and of those of Cavendisii; by which the fact of the dclleclion 
of the plumb line hy the attraction of mountains, first susjiocted 
by Uougucr, one of the individuals sent out to Peru by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences in 1735, has been fully confirmed; and from 
which, with the geological data furnished by Professor Playfair, 
Hutton has calculateil the mean density of the earth to be 5, 
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taking water as the unit. These results have been further con- 
firmed by tlic observations of the Baron dc Zach, made in the 
nnlghbourJiood of Marseilles, ^fhe principle of the apparatus of 
CaveiulisJi, first suggested by Mitchell of the Royal vSocicty, by 
which the mutual attraction of bodies on tlic surface of the earth 
is detected, is thus given; 

“Ifa bar of an inflexible substance be accnr.alely poised by its middle, in a 
liorizontul position, by means of a thread or wire, the r.aturc of the thread or 
wire is such as to bring it to rest in one particular position. A. small force will 
be sufficient to withdraw’ the bur from this position, but the twisting or torsion 
which this deflection will cause in the wire, will gradually oppose an increasing 
resistance, until this latter exceed the deflecting force ; the torsion will then 
cause the bar to return to its original position, whence tlie deflecting force will 
again compel it to move. Hence the bar w'ill oscillate between two points, de- 
termined by the intensity of the deflecting force and that of the torsion of the 
wire. The rapidity of the oscillations will furnish a measure of the intensity of 
the deflecting force.” 

In tho same chapter are explained the experiments of Atwood, 
by means of which the physical proof of the mathematical infer- 
ences is attained. In his machine, two bodies of dillbrcnt weights 
arc united by a ro])e passing llirough a pulley, and accordingly, 
the heavier will cause the lighter to ascend, while it descends 
through an ctjual space, though the motion is not so rapid as it 
would he if cither body were free; from an investigation of this 
machine, we arrive at the following, as its law: the forcc wllicll 
remains to cause the descent of the heavier body, is to the whole 
force of gravity, as the di(fi*.rcnce of the weights of tlic two bodies 
is to their sum. 

'riie properties of the centre of gravity; the action of the 
retarding force of friction ; and the theory of simple machines, 
not only in the abstract, hut as affected by friction, arc distinctly 
treated of in the succeeding chapters. In that on ihe strength of 
materials, the hypothesis of Galileo is shown, contrary to the 
general methods, to bq in a very great degree consonant with the 
results of the most accurate experiments. Tables also arc given 
of the strength of different metals, and of different kinds of tim- 
ber, drawn in the directions of their fibres, and at right angles to 
their fibres ; those of the latter arc compiled from the experiments 
of I^rofessor Barlow of the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, by fiir the most accurate which have been given to tlie 
world.'* The equilibrium of artificial structures is the subject 
of the last chapter, the most important part of wliich is that de- 
voted to the theory of arches ; in this, Dr. Rcnwick rejects the 

* We observe that several errors, of some importance, have crept into these 
tables. Tlius the strength of teak, pulled in the direction of its length, is given 
as 15,000 pounds for tlic area of a square inch, when it should be 15,500 pounds ; 
so the strength of ash, drawn at right angles to its fibres, is set down at o59 
pounds, the correct amount being 395 pounds ; and one or two others of minor 
note. 
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old theory founded on the properties of the wedge, and adopts 
the more accurate investigations of Gauthey, founded on the ex- 
periments of Davisy and Uoissard, and the observations of Pbr- 
ronct. 

The theory of the motion of solid bodies, which is discussed 
in tl)e fourth book, is npj)lied to the two very important subjects 
of projectiles and the pendulum, which arc illustrated at consid- 
erable length. In treating of the former, our author gives many 
useful hints in relation to practical gunnery, which we think are 
well worthy the consideration of the constituted authorities of 
our government. After referring to the results of Count Rum- 
ford, which make the force exerted by confined gunpowder 
equivalent to the pressure of one hundred thousand atmospheres, 
he observes, 

“'rlicrc being* tills great dillerence in tbc action of gunpowder, when it is ex- 
erted against a body that is easily set in motion, and when it is closely confined ^ 
it will be at once seen tliat great dangers may arise, when, from accident or in- 
tention, tlie ])i*ojectile to be launclicd from a piece of ordnance, is resisted in 
its motion. Thus, if tlie muzzle of a gun be inserted in water; if a ])ortion of air 
he left between a wad and the rest of the charge ; if the projectile be of a hard 
material, and of such a shape that it may strike before it issues from the piece : 
in idl these cases tbc strenglli of the material of wliich the piece is formed, mayk 
not be suflicleiit to resist the accumulation of force, and bursting may be the coiV- 
scc[uence. So, also, if the wad be of a cohesive material, such as tarred yarn ; 
and particularly wlien it is so large us to enter the piece w'ith difficulty, similar 
eonsc<iucnces may ensue. To tlie latter cause we may with certainty attribute 

t!»e bursting’ of guns in the navy of the United States, and the frequent loss of 
them in tlie proof. We have ourselves witnessed a case in the proof of guns, 
where the balls made their way through the sides of tbc piece, and large por- 
tions of the wad remained sticking to the bore in front of them.** 

Tho fuel Ihut the initial velocity of ihe ball increases in a much 
less ratio than the length in the bore, and, that great velocities" 
do not proiluce proportionate ranges, leads to the conclusion that 
neither great lengths nor large charges are ever necessary. 

“ AVllb small charges, the metal of the piece is less strained tlian with large, 
and thus not only may the length but the thickness of the piece be reduced. 
'Flic results of tho experiments of liohiiis and Hutton, have led to the lessening 
of tile si/e and weight of most of the pieces of ordnance. A great and sudden 
improvement was in consccpiencc made in the artillery services of Europe, 
about the commencement of the wars of the Frcncli revolution. No field-piece 
has now a bore of more than eighteen calibres in length, which is, or was lately, 
the regulation in the Freiicli service. In the English service, the regulation is 
fourteen calibres, while in the American, during llic late war, it was reduced to 
twelve, and the pieces weighed no more than one cwt. to each ))Ound of ball. 
These were found to be suilicient for all the purposes of the service. An un- 
wise policy has lately led to the alteration of the model, by giving the boro the 
proportions of the French pieces, yet without increasing the weight ; it has, 
however, been foiintl that pieces of the new model, even after standing proof, 
have burst in tho schools of pracllce.” 

The remarks which follow, on the shape of catinoii, and on 
die laws and circumstances 'alteiuling the penetration of balls, 
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are replete with interest ; and the subject is concluded by some 
observations upon the species of motion, known by artillerists as 
Ihh ricochet, wlicrc balls striking upon a surface, of water for in- 
stance, in an oblique direction, are reflected, and thus impinging 
at very small angles, are made to rise several times. 

“ Tliti (ifiins in these butteries are fixed at elevations of 4° or 5°, with charg’es 
of p^unpowder tlial enable the bulls, in the dcsccndin^f part of their ])ath, just to 
raze the opposinj^ parapet : they, therefore, bound aloiif^, ]>arallel to the direc- 
tion of the front to be uUackod, disnioimt the j^iins, and destroy the ilLleiulers. 

“ Under the fire of these ricochet batteries, approaches arc made to ])oints suf- 
ficiently near for the erection of balterics in breach ; by these the walls are de- 
stroyed. It is in consequence of this method, whicli was invented liy Vaubaii, 
that tlic means of the attack of fortresses liavc become superior to llio.se of de- 
fence, and that tbc time of resistance of a fortress can be calculated with almost 
mathematical precision.” 

As might hiivc l)ccn luilicipaled, wn have, in llic chapter on 
the pcnilulum, a full development of its use as a standarti of 
weights aiul measures, and a comparison of the several systems 
established in Great Britain, France, and in tlio state of New- 
York. It is the merit of tlic last mentioned to have adopted the 
suggestions of Dr. Renwick, made by him elsewhere,^ by which 
finilbrmity and certainty arc secured, anti the whole system 
placed upon a strictly scientific basis. 

It had been generally supposed that the seconds pendulum vi- 
brating in a given latitude was a constant and invariable quantity, 
until the experiments of Borda and Sabine, more particularly 
those of the latter, disclosed the infiucnce of local attraction ; so 
that the only correct metliod is, to take tlic pendulum measured, 
in a particular place ; for wliich purpose some public edifice, 
which shall liave a permanent location, should be selected. And 
thus the idea thrown out by JVlr. Jefierson, as early as 1790, of 
establishing an uniform sy^st.em for the United Stales, by adapt- 
ing as a standard the pendulum vibrating in latitude forty-tive, 
besides the embarrassing difiiculty of determining that latitude, 
is also wauling in spcciticricss, as not being made in view of tlie 
above facts, discovered by Sabine. 

In the systems both of Great Britain and of New- York, the 
pendulum is taken as the basis. The standard of measure in the 
former, is the pendulum vibrating in the arc of a cycloid, in 
vacuo, in the latitude of London 51^^ 31' 08", and at the level 
of the sea. The unit of lineal measure is the yard of such length 
that the pendulum shall measure 39.1392 in.; the square of the 
unit of length may he used as an unit of superficial measure; 

* In a report on llic subject of wcight.s and mca.surcs, to the c«)mnf)issioners 
for “revising the laws of the state of New-York,” arid published in the English 
(^arierly Journal of Science^ Literature^ and Jlrt^ for Janiiai'y 1 827. See also 
Revised Statutes N. Y. title 2, cliap. xix. part i. 
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the unit of weight is either the troy pound, containing 5760 
grains, taking the weight of a cubic inch of pure water at 62'^ 
Fahrenheit as equal to 252.458 gr. ; or the avoirdupois pound, 
which is defined as being equal to 7000 grs. troy ; and the unit 
of measures of capacity, is the gallon, which is ef[iial to 10 avoir- 
dupois pounds of water at the temperature of 62'^. 

The standard of the slate of New- York is the pendulum under 
similar circumstances, and at Columbia college in New- York cit3^ 
The unit of lineal measure is the yard which hears to the pen- 
dulum the proportion of 1,000,000 to 1,086,158; the length of 
the |)endulum is 33,101.68 inches. l>y the Revised Statutes it 
is d('clar(Ml,'^ that the yard is of the same length as that used on 
the day of the l)(;claration of Indepeii<1cnce, and which is sup- 
posed to l)c identical with the Krighsh Parliamentary yard of 
1760, and with tlic [)resent British Standard; each, however, in 
the comparison, is to he taken at its own standard temperature; 
that of New-York being melting ice, and that of the English 
svstem 62'^. 4'hc unit of measures of weight is the avoirdupois 
])Ound of such magnitude that a cubic foot of distilled water at 
its maximum of density weighed in a vacuum is equal to 621 
pounds; the unit of dry measures of capacity is the gallon, which 
holds 10 ])Ouiu.ls of ])ure water; and the unit of rKpaid measure is 
the gallon holding 8 pounds of distilled water at its maxinmm of 
density. 74iis last is a deviation from Dr. Renwick^s ])lan. In 
ndation to these two systems, we find the following remark*?. 

“'I’o Iho Kn,glis]i system, it is to be objcclcil : lliiit it assumes for its slaiKlanl 
the peiululuiii of a particular latitude, which will not he constant, in consequence 
of local circumstances; that the determination on tlic lL‘np;th of tliis stamlard, 
lias been performed in a private building', the house of Air. IJrown ; that it re- 
tains two units of weights of the same ficnomination, but of dUlcnMit magni- 
tudes; ami that its .standard tciiipcralurc is wlmllv arbitrary, founded on no na- 
tural phenomenon, ami <lc-])ondcnt u])on a conveidlonal thcrmometrie scale. I’hc 

mode ofdefininff its unit ofwelRlil, moreover, involves a fractional quantity, and 

the hulk of water employed in the determination, namely, a cubic inch, is too 
small. 

'J'o the s3'stem of the stale of New-York, none of these ob jcclions apply, ex- 
cept so far as relates to the double .system of measures of capacity. The stand- 
ard is tlie pendulum of a particular place : and that, so far as is known, is invaria- 
ble : that place is a public building, readily accessible : the stamlard Icmpera- 
lure.s arc detined by physical states of water, in respect to which there can he 
no error, and w’hich are independent of thermoinctric scales, ’'fhe unit of weight 
is determinable from a bulk of water of sutticient magniliido.” 

The splendid allempl of the French government, made in the 
troublous limes of the Revolution, deserves mention on ncromil 
of its |)hilosophic system, and for the light it has thrown upon 
the whole subject. The unit of lineal measures which it has 
Juloptcd, is the 7nvlrc^ which is a ten millionth j)art of a (juadrant 
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of the meridian, tlic standard temperature being lluit of melting 
ice; the unit of superficial measure is the (irvj a surface of one 
himdrcd square metres; the unit of capacity is the ///re, which 
contains tlic cube of a tenth part of the metre; and the unit of 
weight is the s^raynmej equal to the cul)c of the hundrcdtli jiart 
of the metre, filled with distilled water at its maximum of dcn~ 
sity. The Greek numerals are used as prefixes to decimal mu I- 
tiples, and the Roman, to decimal subdivisions of the units; thus 
adopting an easy principle of nomenclature, with the ordinary 
arithmetical division of decimals. This system, however, thougli 
founded on an invariable standard (existing in nature, which is 
determinahlc with the greatest exactitude, has not answerecl the 
purpose of its proposers. In reference to this subject, we cannot 
<lo helter than (piote the language of our author. 

“The measures of len^i^th arc incapable, for instance, of application to astro- 
nomic purposes, in which wc use the scnii-diametcr of the Karth, and not its 
quadrant, as the iinii^ and these two map^niliides arc incommensurable. Neither 
arc M C aware tliat a measure of the meridian in otlicr countries, particularly in 
our own hemisphere, would reproduce the same maj^uitude for the ([uadrant llial. 
was obtained in France. 'J'hc measure of a sunicient arc wJicnec to determine 
the Icnj^th of a quadrant, is an operation of gTcat exj)cnse, and woidd occup)’ a 
lonf? time ; hence, in prosentinjy the types of the units to the National Assembly, 
the commission propose to verify them if suspected of alterulion, and reprotUice 
them, if lost, by reference to the pendulum t)f ttic observatory of Paris: lluis re 
enn’inp to the same natiu'ul standard that had been rejected by them in the out- 
set. 'I'hc metre is, therefore, after all the lalionr that wasc*x])cnded in its deter- 
mination, no more than a conventional lenj^lh, whose relation to the se conds pen- 
dulinn of a particular place is well deleriuincd. It has also Ixam found impracti 
cable to introduce the decimal ilivisioii into the measure of ant^ies; aiul afiei 
strenuous attempts for that purpose, and the laborious constiiiclion of new table s, 
even the astronomers of France have returned to the ancient division of the 
circle. 

“Tlic objections, in a ])iacljcal point of view, .are more nnmernus, anil have 
been found insuperable. Tims, liow'evcr well calculated for scientific purposes, 
and even for those of commerce, the decimal iiiultiplcs of the units may he, de- 
cimal subdivisions have been I’ound iinsuited for the purpose of retail trailic; for 
this object, no other than a binary system can with convenience he used. In fact, 
in the sub-divisions of the unit, no other metliod appears to he consistent with 
nature, and those systems which are founded on divisions by two, appear to de- 
fy any atlenqils to alter them. Thus the system of money in the United States, 
which is strictly decimal, is only used in written calculations; while the old bina- 
ry division of the Spanish dollar is retained in all retail operations, in spite of the 
barbarous nomenclature that is applied to it in some of the states.” 

The consequence of Ibis luis been, that there are now in France 
three distinct systems of weiglilsand measures; — tlic old system, 
the decimal system of the eommissiori, and a system derived 
from the latter, hut which retains the ancient names, and some 
of the ancient subdivisions. 

“Warned,” says Dr. Itcnwick, “by the example of the French, the nritish, 
Danisli, and American j^iivcrnmenls have wisely restricted themselves to the 
verification of the measures in actual use, and llieir restoration to their true di - 
mensions. The two former, and the state j^overnruent of New-York, have re- 
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ferrcd them to a stamlard, cxislinp in nature, determinate and easily determina- 
ble.’* 

Experience thus seems to point out the necessity of f^xtreftie 
caution in legisliitin| 2 ; upon the subject of metrology. Innova- 
tions, which contemplate the introduction of an entire new sys- 
tem, cannot ])c enforced even by the most solemn enactments, 
for so universal and deep-rooted is the use of weights and mea- 
sures, so extensively does it enter into the daily j)ractice of every 
individual in society, tliat human power becomes inadequate to 
effect tlie revolution ; and the only course which is at all advisa- 
ble, is to reduce existing measures to an invariable and determinate 
standard, easily discoverable by scientific methods. Thus, what- 
r'ver measures may be taken by our national or state goverinncnts, 
it seems desirable that the jiresent English system now in use 
bore, he accurateh’ determined; as to which, the example of the 
state of New-Vork appears to be particularly worthy of attention. 

Ily the Constitution of the United Slates, Congress have, the 
power to fix the standard of weights and measures;^' they have 
not, however, made any provision upon tlie subject ; but it has 
been left to the disposal of the several states, all of wliich pursue 
nominally the same system, though consideral)le diversity exists 
among the measures in actual use. With a view to establish an 
uniformity in Ibis respect, and to fix a standard of weights and 
measures for the United Slates, the House of Uepri'sentativcs, on 
the Idtii of December 1819, directed the Secretary of State to 
rt*port to that house ^‘a statement ndalivo to the regulations and 
standards for wi'ights and measures in tlie several slates, and re- 
lative to proceedings in foreign countrit'S for establishing uni- 
formity in weights and measures.’' In pursuance of this re- 
solution, Mr. Adams, on the 22adof February 1821 , presented a 
very particular and elaborate report upon the subject; from the 
tables accompanying which, the want of uniformity among the 
different scales in use througliout the Unittal States is fully appa- 
rent, Nothing, however, was done by the national legislature, 
and as we have observed, the malttcr is still left to the enact- 
ments of the individual states. 

But to return from this digression ; having disposed of the sub- 
ject of solid bodies. Dr. Renwick, in the two last books, takes up 
respectively the equilibrium and motion of fluids, or the practical 
application of the theories of hydrostatics and hydrodynamics, 
which, as we have seen, he had developed in the former part of 
his work. In the fifth l30ok, the subjects of the greatest interest 
and importance arc the e(]uilibrium of gasses, having respect to 
their temperature and that of vapour. In these, the laws of Dal- 
ton and Gay Lussac are introduced and examined, preparatory to 
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their application, in the subsequent book, to the motion of the 
fluids which form the atmosphere of the earth. We shall not, how- 
ever, detain our readers with any observations on these portions 
of our author’s work ; but shall conclude our notice with some 
extracts from his elaborate chapter on canals. 

Although the great improvements made within the last few 
years in locomotive steam carriagiis, and railways, seem to point 
them out as a convenient mode of inland transportation, which 
may be of extensive ado])tion in the future; yet the system of 
canals, Avhich has been already so long in use, will, from various 
causes, continue to be pursued, though undoubtedly less gener- 
ally than it might have been otherwise. The enormous capital 
already invested, in this country alone, in canals, of itself pre- 
cludes the idea of a ready abandonment of this method of trans- 
portation. Jlut independently of this circumstance, where the 
line of transportation is made up ])artly of rivers and other natural 
channels, it becomes an object of some importance to have the 
whole continuously by navigation, in order to save tluj expense 
of transferring the freight or cargo; so also, from the natural con- 
dition of tl\c country, from tiic abundance of water, and from the 
accidental difficulty and expense of railroads, canals will be often 
preferred. 

The subject, however, is at this time one of peculiar interest, 
when every thing relating to transportation is undergoing such a 
strict and universal examination, and when improvements in the 
arts are opening so many new facilities. d'Jie nature and m(*riis 
of the two rival methods, especially, cannot now be too well un- 
derstood. 

Canals arc by no means conlincd in their use to navigation, or 
to the supply of others intended for navigation. They may ho 
used for agricultural purposes in irrigating land; they may be 
advantageously resorted to in draining morasses, and may serve; 
the highly important purpose of supplying cities with Avaler, and 
thus may they in many points of view he consi(l(;rcd as indispen- 
sable. 

The reservoirs in which canals originate, are cither natural 
streams, or artificial basins, in which the water generally has a 
velocity less than that required for the purposes of the canal, or 
else has a difierent direction ; and consequently if the canal have 
a constant section, the diminution of the area of the stream 
ensues, and a fall is formed at the origin. The canal, therefore, 
should widen as it approaches the reservoir, in order at tlie same 
time to fill the canal, and to give the stream the. rcMpiisite ve- 
locity. After observing that those investigations are objection- 
able, which suppOvSe that the stream is afl’ceted by Wui sanies causes 
which act upon tl)e vena amlrncla^ or, tliat the velocity of th(‘ 
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Avatcr in a channel varies inversely as its area, Dr. Rcnvvick in- 
forms us, that, — 

“ U is cvi«lcnt from experiment and obsci*vation, in order that water shall iln- 
ter into a channel without forming* a fall, or that it shall comj>lclely fill it, the 
channel must, at the reservoir, liavc a width greater than the breadth of the uni- 
lonn se(;lion that it has at otlier points ; and this increase r)f breadth should take 
place in the form of a curve, convex towards the axis of the canal. 

“.Such a form is to be found in nature, when streams take tlicir rise in lakes or 
other sinnlar reservoirs. If a canal be formed in soft earth, it will gradually wear 
away the earth until it assume such a form, hut in solid rock such a shape cannot 
he s()ontuiieously assumed. In canals made even in soft earth, it is better to 
give llie required slia])e artiticially, than to wait for the slow action of the 
water.” 

'Fhc most important part of canals, arc the locks by which 
boats arc hit down or raiscfl from one level to another, and in 
wliicli consist the greatest expense nnd difficulty in canal naviga- 
tion. Tlic painter Leonardo da Vinci, who was also the engi- 
neer of the canal of Martizana in Italy, is said to have i)een the 
first who introduced them into use. They have, however, re- 
ceived many very valuable improvements since then, thougli 
they yet rciinain a serious expense of water in the use of canals. 
''Po obviate tins, various modifications of the inclined plane have 
heoii proposed, but as yet without much advantage. 

'Fhe pro])er shape and size of a lock, the methods of filling it 
and of drawing oil’ the water, and the mode of operation in pass- 
ing the boats, are all dotailcd at great linigth by onr author. He 
has also given an investigation, by which we may tlel.crminc the 
thickness of the longitudinal walls that confine a lock, when the 
depth of the ^valer and tlic nature of the material are given. The 
subject of lock gates is also treated of, in a perspicuous and 
practical maniuu’, and llie res])ecl.ive cases where the gales are 
to be formed of one leaf only, and where of two, arc pointed out ; 
in legard to the position in the latter case, it is oliscrved, 

“ VVIum lock gates are made of two leaves, they must be so ])laccd as to aflbrd 
eacb other mulual su])i)ort. For this purpose, instead of sluilting in such a 
maimer as to lie in one plane, the two leaves make an angle with each otlier, 
and the sill has the figure of an isosceles triangle, wliose vertex is turned towards 
the upper part of the canal. 

“ It will be obvious, that, if this angle be a right angle, the timbers of each 
leaf will receive the pressure of the other in the direction of their length, and 
will therefore receive the greatest iniiliial support ; w'hile if they lie in one 
plane, they will not alford each other any support. Hut in tlic former case, the 
timbers will he longer, and have less strength to bear the liquid pressure which 
acts iqion the leaf of which they arc a part, than in the latter.” 

We will give the neat iiivc.stigation which follows, and which 
wc have reason to think original on the part of our author, since 
to us it is new, of the proper angle at which the leaves should 
meet so as to possess the greatest possible strcngtli, as an exam- 
ple of Dr. Renwick^s method. 
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“ The pressure of water upon the leaf AC, when the depth is constant, will 
be proportional to tlie Icjigth of AC, which wc shall 





call /, and the strength of the timbers which form the gate, will be inversely 
projjortional to /,* call the pressure on the unit of surface P ; and S the respec- 
tive strength of the material. We have in case of equilibrium 



and 

S' = P 

The strength then, in order to resist the pressure, must be a constant function 
of the square of the horizontal dimension of the leaf; or if we call the breadth 
of the lock 2rt, and the projection Cl) of the sill, u;, a constant function of 

'file leaf AC also derives strength from the other leaf liC ; if wc decom- 
pose this force into two parts, one of which i<» p<-i*pendicular, the other parallel 

to AC, and which may be represented by ('E, EH ; that represented by EB 
will alone act to suj)port the leaf AC. But ibis force will vary with tlic sine of 
the angle A, while x varies w'ith the tangent ; it will therefore be u constant 
function of axy and llio strength of the gate will be greatest when 
ai — -f- 2ax is a maximum 

or when 

X = 2a 

Hence tlic greatest strength will be attained, when the projection CD of the 
sill is one-fourth of the breadth of the lock.” 

Wc must licrc clo.sc our examination of Dr, l{cn^vi(•k^s book ; 
and in partirij^with an inslructivc companion, wc may recommend 
him to the attention of all tJiosc who wish to combine the theory 
with the practice of mechanical science. In our introductory re- 
marks, wc alluded to the harmony whicli exists between the two 
great branches of mechanics; we may now refer the reader to 
the treatise before us, as an illustration of what is there observed. 
To the wliolc subject our author has directed the energies of a 
mind original and profound, and has brought that accurate know- 
ledge which years of experience in his profession must have ac- 
cumulated. 

It may be objected however by some, that at times he is un- 
necessarily explanatory and particular. We are inclined to think 
so ourselves. It has undoubtedly arisen from the circumstance, 
of his public duties leading him to a fuller discussion of the va- 
rious subjects as ex ciilhedraj than is required in a work intend- 
ed for the public eye; yet even this becomes no fault compared 
with its opposite, that of a mcagrencss of detail, and want of pei’ 
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.spicuity. Tn llie ono case we have a remedy at hand, by passing 
over wliat may seem superfluous; but in the other we are forced 
to supply the deficiency from foreign sources, and tlius in a groat 
measure the hook l)(;coiiies valueless. 

On tlie wliole, then, we think this decidedly the best treatise 
on mechanics, which lias issued from the American press, that 
we liav(^ seen; one, too, wliich is alike creditable to the writer, 
and to the state of scituKte in this country. 

'I'Ikj part which we most value, is that on which, ])erhaps, our 
author may feel least inclined to rest the merits of his work; we 
mean the investigations in the first two hooks. We shall always 
hail with [ileasure any attempt to difl’usc mathematical truth, and 
to display the jiowers of the new analysis; but especially so, 
when it is made among ourselves. 

Anuu’ica, with resjiect to her scientific character, has too long 
heem hut thii reverberation of what has been done in the old world* 
We have hartlly kejit u[) with the progress of the pure mathema- 
tics there; and till lately wo have had little reason to suppose 
that the infmitcsimal analysis has attractiMl any great attention 
among us. Hut we believe a proper sjiirit is abroad ; and in the 
energies now ])uiting iorth, we hojie much and deeply for the 

fiiliirc. 'I'hc coiiimciitury on the Mecanitiiie Celeste, the second 

volume of wliicdi may have apjiearcd before this meets the public 
eyii, will make an epocha in our mathematical history, of which 
we of the present day may indeed be proiul ; but it should be, 
as we sincerely trust it will, a stronger incentive to contempo- 
raneous exertion. 

Union and combined elfort are here espt‘cially essential to suc- 
cess. 'l^he disc()veri('.s of mathematicians are frei'-will otferings 
to mankind; they are randy or never jiaid lor; the consequence 
is, tliat peculiar circamislances alone are favourable to the proper 
exertion, llacoii first suggested the idea ol academies, as insti- 
tutions most likely to secure these ends; since his time, many 
have been founded and fostered, and have lully conlirmed the 
justness of his opinion. 'Vh^ Uoyal Society of l^ondon, the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris, those of Perliii, of St. Petersburgh, 
and of Turin, all liavc greatly contributed to the cause of science. 
We see hence the necessity of harmony and of concert inaction, 
as also of candour ami moderation among scicntilic men. Optem 
omnes^ qtiihus serio conli csf profectns soli damn i scieniiin'untj 
aniniis non niimis qiiani in^eaiis cause nitre^ nihilque omiitere 
quod alcrc. aniicillam qiical ; cui conseqiiens est^ et omnibus 
modisj et caplarc quod eonciliure<t ct evitare quod offendere 
possil ; ila tamen ut veritatisjura non Ixdaniur.^ 

* Lcibiiil/, Commcrciiim Epiclolicuntf Leibmtti el Bernvulluy Epist. XII. 
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Art. VI.— AMERICAN LAKE POETRY. 

1 . — Poem delivered before the Society of United Ilrotbers, at 

Brown Untvet'sily^ on the day Coimtuoicevient^ 

September i)tli, \Kii. IVith other povim. 15y N. P. V/uj.is. 

New York: J. &. J. Harper: ISSl. ])p. 7(), 

2. — Pocfns by Willtaai Cullen Bryant. New- York: E. 

Bliss: 1831. pp. 2 10. 

AVe liave always considered it very unfortunate for the repu- 
tation of American poetry, that just about tlu; time it, bctjjan to 
be much cultivated, a false style was introduced into poetical 
composition, hy what arc called the Lake Poets” of Ln^land. 
Several of these, such as Wordsworth, Southey, and ('olerid^e, 
being CiStimable men, and writers of acknowledged capacity, had 
suflicient influence to bring their style, n^pulsive as it is to the 
mass of readers, into favour with certain classes among the lilt;- 
rati, who, pleased with its apj)arent novel t} , tlu;orized them- 
selves into an opinion of its merits; ami like all converts to a 
new system, became zealots in maintaining its orthodoxy as a 
style truly English, and in all respects preferable to that which 
prevailed during the last century, which they weva pleased to 
stigmatize as too [mlishedand artificial a vehicle for genuine po- 
etry. The candidates for poetical renown on this side of the 
ocean, drawing, as they habitually do, their canons of criticisjn 
from British reviews, fell almost univei\sally into thesciopinions, 
and adopted into their own compositions the veiy worst pcculiari- 
lies of tlic new school. Had it not, beon foi‘ tliis unliappy cir- 

cumstance, in this manner corrupting their taste, tlie. talent of 
which there are indications scattered through the ellusions of se- 
veral of our poets, could scarcely have failed to bring fortli verses 
which the world would have welcomed with delight, and repaid 
with solid patronage and permanent fame. 

But our poets have chosen their ill-judged model. They have, 
in conscciuence, filled their compositions with cjiitlicts witliout 
meaning, and sentiment without pathos, 'fliey are careless with- 
out ease, and laborious without showing polish. Their decora- 
tions are tawdry, and impart no elegance to their diction. Their 
versification is in general sluggish, and oftem intolerably rugged. 
They seem to have no relish for that delightful melody, which, 
ill wcll-writhm poetry, charms the hearts of men, and is conge- 
nial to the soul of every true bard. The result luis been, wliat 
every sagacious mind would have expected — censure from the 
wise, and neglect from the public. And is it not to be lamented 
that so much poetical labour as apj)ears to be exerted amongst us 
should be exerted to so little purpose ? Is there no remedy ? Can 
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the rock on \vl)ich our poets wreck ilioir fortunes, not be pointed 
out that they may avoirl it This it would be easy to do, if poets 
were like otlier in(*n. VV'itli philosophers you can reason ; poli- 
ticians can be bribed ; and soldiers may be concpiered ; but who 
can manajvo the self-suiliciency of a poet? We, at present, at- 
tempt the ungracious task of showing where those, whose works 
wo liave made the subject of this article, liave gone astray, not 
so much with the. view of ()ringing tliom into the rigid, path — 
wliich we deem would he vain labour — as for the j)urpose of pre- 
venting others from following Ihcin. \Vo will hold up their 
works as ])('acons by wliich fulure pilgrims, on the path to poeti- 
cal fame', may b('. wan\ed to avoid the snares into which they 
have fallen, too deeply, we fear, ev'cr to rise again, and hccomfj 
disentangled from their error. 

The iiijndic.ious praise which these poets have received from 
pretended frieinls and sciolons (alitors of new'spapers, has been 
lludr great misfortune. It has coidribut(‘d more than any thing 
else, to delude tliem into the opinion that they have adopted the 
right, course', and art^ caree'.ring triumphantly to tlic brilliant goal 
of poetical immortality. Sad mistako! IMu'ir labours have all been 
fruitless; and the immoderate trum])eting that has heralded them 
from one news])a])er to another, throughout all the states of this 
widc-S[)rend Union, has soumled in vain — and for this simple rea- 
son — it was soon discovered tliatit soumled delusively. 1'he edi- 
torial commendations of thcvse authors, Indeed, for the most part, 
carried their antidote with them, in (juotations from Iheir works. 
Hy reading tliese, whatever lavourablc imprevssions the encomi- 
ums might have excited, were uniformly extinguished, so that 
rational inon now regard such elforts to dupe them into an ap- 
j)]*ovaI of what nature and common sense teach them to dcsj)isc, 
as utti'i’Iy unworthy of att(*ntioii. 

Ihit our ])oets may ileein the ap])lauso of the newspaper critics, 
in itself, a siilhcient reward for their labours. They may con- 
ceive, that although all the rest of the world shall deny their 
merit, so long as it is confessed and applauded hy the busy pa- 
ragraphists, tluiy ought to he satisfied ; for tlieso they may esteem 
the candid and judicious few, whose favourable verdict is the 
noblest reward of genius. A small hut litting audience,^’ was 
• he v/isli of tlie greatest of poets ; and in his time such an audi- 
ence v/as all 1l\at a poet could expect. Readers, in proportion to 
the rest of mankind, were then indeed so few, that without some 
great man for a patron, no ])oet could expect succcvss. Ihit the 
case is now dilferent. Individual patronage, and small audiences, 
however fitting, can no longer secure poetical success. Readers 
are now, in literary countries, nearly as numerous a.s the popu- 
lation itself. Hence th(^ jmhlic has become the great patron. 
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without whose favour, no writer, whcllier of prose or poetry, 
can be successful. With all clue (lefcnMicc, Ihcrefore, wo would 
suggest to our poetical aspirants, that on the suffrage of the ge- 
neral public alone, can they depend for any reputation worth 
making elforts to acquire, liy the phrase, geruu’al public, we 
mean the great reading multitude of all ranks, classes, and pro- 
fessions, which constitute universal society, in contradistinction 
to the small knots of literary petitmaitres, who, careless of merit, 
or unable to discern it, lead inexperienced aufhors astray, by ap- 
plauding whatever they suppose to be fashionable ; or to those 
good-natured editors, who, from courtesy to harfis or jiuhlishcrs, 
applaud, or at least give circulation to th(', apjilause of works, many 
of which they have not the slightest intcntioji of ever reading; — 
or to those gossiping critics who may he called jiarlour loungers, 
idlers in society, and aifected sentimentalists, who, from a desire 
to be thought knowing in such matters, often talk of tlu^ beau- 
ties of new books they have never perused, and perhajis if tliey 
had, could not understand; — or to those injudicious patriots who 
imagine that to jiraise whatever an y\merican writes, howevc'r 
irksome to read, is to promote the prosperity and exalt the cha- 
racter of our national literature. It is tiui ill-judged panegyrics 
of any or all of these that waj would caution poids against mis- 
taking for the voice of the imhlic, which is, more frequently than 
otherwise, in direct opposition to theirs. Tliey are the noisy 
small critics, whose rash and random encomiums, haiulied from 
one to another, liave so often intoxicated .tlie young and inex- 
perienced autliors of our country, and inducctl tlieni to believe 
that comnum-placc productions, whicli might he cnalitable enough 
as college exercises, arc not only worthy of the admiration of 
the world, hut have secured it. 

Besides these seducers of young poets, there are the liireling 
puflcrs, whos(i business is, for pay, to write commendatory no- 
tices and reviews of new works for the hookscdlers. TJicsc often 
bespatter the selecte<l author so immo(Ierat(dy with praise, that 
he himself, on reading tlicir remarks, grows astonished at the 
vastness of his own merit. He imagines that he has ])ccome, all 
at once, the favourite hard of the times ; that h(i has attained 
the very quintessence of the poetic art ; and that, consequently, 
he need make no further cflTort towards improvement ; but, by 
continuing to give verses of the same quality to mankinil, he 
will oblige them to admire, and accord to him a glorious position 
in the temple of fame. I'hcse casy-conscienccd critics, it is true, 
are occasionally not altogether useless in tlieir vocation. The ul- 
timate injury they do to poets and poetical literature, by their 
ill-founded praise, is immense. But they sometimes answer the 
temporary purposes of their employers, by duping the public 
into the purchase of an edition or two of the merest trash, as 
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was lately wiincssed in llic case of that monstrous poetical abor- 
tion <^Thc Siamese Twins.^’ This, in the end, however, turns 
to the disadvantage of even their em})loycrs, hy rendering t,iie 
public suspicious of all literary puning, even when applied to 
works of merit. It would seem, lliereforc, that a judicious re- 
gard to their own inlercsis, should induce publishers to discou- 
rage a system whicli they have of late so industriously promoted, 
and which they may l)e assured, is, by its intolci*ablc abuse, fast 
working its o^vn cure. 

^J'he author of the first work which we have placed at the head 
of this article, is a young man whom the ill-directed panegyrics 
of unthinking editors have done morn to spoil as a poet, by con- 
firming him in the bad taste of the J^ake School, which, at liis 
outset, he had unluckily made his model, tlian pcrha])S any po- 
(*tic:il adventurer this country has j’ct ])ro(luc(^d. Where is the 
news])ap(n’ reader tliat has not heard of his line genius, and scon, 
we will not say read, many an incompre]icnsil)le proof of it, to 
his great annoyance, staring him in tJui face on (Opening his morn- 
ing Gazette in search of the news of tluj day ? If the rcadcu' he a 
|)olitician, and impatient for foreign news, how oftem has he been 
provoked, wiien, on (‘ag(‘rly opening the just-arrived sheet of iu- 
telligencc, instead of the annoimccunont of ‘‘Late and important 
from Kurope,^’ he linds ‘‘A Poetical Fragment, by N. P. Wtl- 
his, Ls([/’ If be be a merchant, how has lie liecn chagrined, 
when, instead of the arrival of the packet sliij) Britannia, in which 
he has embarked a large amount of seasonable gootls, he meets 
with ‘^'fhe Le[)cr, a poem hy N. P. Wu.r.is, Ksep?” Poes a 
manufacturer of woolhms expect to be edilied with .Mr. (day’s 
last speecli iu defeucci of the tarilf, it is ten to one Imt he is, in- 
stead of it, salutefl with “The Wife’s Apjieal, hy N. P. Wiij.is, 
Es({.” diie words N. P. Willis, Es([. constitute thi? eternal 
heading which has, for the last three or four years, like an evil 
conscience, haunted for his sins many an unfortunate newsmon- 
ger, who would rather sulfcr a lit of the iiighi-marc, tiuui he con- 
demned to read a single paragraph of the whining puerilities, or 
unintelligible jargon, that uniforndy follow the provoking an- 
nouncement. 

Seriously speaking, what good has all this eternal blazoning 
of his name, done this young man ? lias it made his poetry popu- 
lar? Has it made it saleable? lias it made it readable? We deny 
that it has done cither llie one or the other. The test of poeti- 
cal popularity is not the number of new\spaper putfs a poet may 
receive in a given number of months, but the number of persons 
into whose possession his works liavc made their way. This is 
also the test of their being saleable and readable, ])rovided the 
public have not, as in the ’already cited case of “idic Siamese 
Twins/^ yielded to a temporary delusion. In the case of Willis, 
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nolwithstandlne; all ihn editorial irniTipcling in his favour, this 
delusion has certainly not taken place, for we will An^nliire to 
say, that with the roadiiip; public he is decidedly and almost uni- 
versally unpopular. As an illustration, we will cite the city of 
Philadelphia, which contains a population as much inclined to 
poetical reading;, as any of the same nnmher, ])romiscuousIy 
taken, in the Unihal States. Now, of its two hundred thou- 
sand iidiahilants, we are certain there is no risk in sayino;, that 
not two hundred are in possession of any volume of Willis’s 
Poems ; nor do we believe that any two hundred of them 
have ever read even the nnudi lauded ])rodiictif)n by which, if 
the Brothers of Brown University liav(', sensations like, other 
men, their patience must have been exquisit(dy tried on the ?ne- 
morahie hth of Se]dcmhcr last. Well may their endurance on 
that day he entcired on their archives, to ho held forth to their 
successors, as an instance of philosophical forbearance which tlu'y 
may loni*; admire, hut. never ho])c to imitate. For our own parts, 
if the pocmi was recited as drowsily as it is written, we pity 
tliose g{)C)d hr«)thers who liad not provided thfmisfdves witl) [)il- 
lows, when the leaden intliiencc of strains so soporific began tt) 
work. AV’hat a precious concert of somniferous sounds there 
must have been, when tlic nasal tidies of the audience began, in 
comfortalile snores, to chime in with the lullaby strains of the 
poet? But we must he consistent. We just now represiuited 
the niulience, not as sleeping hut as suirei-ing ; and it is, indeed, 
more creditable to lovers of hjarning, such .is they, to sup|)ose 
tliat the tension to which they strained their faculties, in ordm' 
to discover moaning wlicre it e.ouhl not he found, must have kept 
them laboriously awake. 

If there Is ridicule in the foregoing remarks, we n'ish none of 

it to A\ll on iho rospoetfible body which composed Ihe aiidiimce, 

except what little they deserve for the palpable hhuifler tbey 
committed in selecting so devoted a follower of thii most drowsy 
of all poetical schools, to exhibit his monotonous and incomju’e- 
hensihle abstractions on such an occasion. Could thi^y not have 
found a bettiir poet in New England? — By the bye, we fear not. 
Poetry is not the pursuit in which the truly enlightened inhabi- 
tants of that section of our country seem to excel. Tlicdr great 
men, and great men they have produced in abundance, have ex- 
cellencies of a more substantial nature on which to value them- 
selves. 'J"hey have Webster’s oratory and general gras]) of int(*l- 
lect — they have the science of Silliman, the ethical philosophy 
of Sparks, the eloquent literature of Everett — and, jnorc than all, 
they have the general good sense, and the diflused information, 
which characterize a population, that, in point of intelligence, is 
second to none in the world, of which to be proud. Well may 
they, therefore, spare, without a gi'udge, to other lands, the 
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credit of poetical prc-cniiiiciicc. Theirs is the land of practi- 
cal sound sense, industry, enterprise, acuteness, and persevering 
research, rather than of keen feeling, or glowing and active imagi- 
nation. If our bretlireii east of the Hudson are not content with 
this praise, we cannot help it. Justice will not permit us to ac- 
cord to tliein, in addition, that of ])oeticaI excellence. Were we 
to do so, we are sure that the rest of the world would dis])ute 
our verdict, and ascrilxj it to our complaisance rather tium our 
conviction. WJienever a genuine poet arises amongst them, who 
.shall pour fortli lays, fervid from the ins])irations of nature, and 
the overllowings of a warm heart, capable, at once, of rivetting 
the attention and touching the alfections of his reader, should we 
tlnm be still intm’csted in theaifairs of this world, we will rejoice 
at his appearance, and with pride hail hini as an lionour to our 
country, and worthy to be cherished by lier as a favourite bard. 

^'(^t, as we have already o])served, .several of our New-England 
poets are not witlujut talents. A .specie.*^ of cleverness, natural to 
their race, marks majiy of their ])rodiictions, and would, were it 
not deformed by the l)ad style of the disagreeable school which 
.so iinlia[)[)ily infects it, secure to it.self no .small })ortion of })opu- 
lar favour. Uo>v so many^ of the j)oets of the pre.sent day, could 
have become so fascinatetl with a .style of writing wliich no etfort 
of genius — not even the acknowledged talents of Wordsworth, 
its founder, assisted by all that ])avtial reviewers, and laudatory 
editors in the interest of the booksellers, could do for it, could 
ever make popular, is indeed a matter of .surprise. That the cool, 
clear sighted, calculating sons of New-England should, in par- 
ticular, be so egregiously ileccived, and act .so inconsistently with 
their usual .shrewdness, could not be belie vetl bnl for tlie fact 
exhibiting itself so broadly and palpablv to the world. How 
have they' failed to jierceive that all the exertions — and these have 
been .strenuou.s and unremittod for nearly thirty years— of the 
friends (d’ Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Keats, Slielley, and 
the whole tribe of the .self-styled intelhetaal pocls^'^ have 
never succeeded in rendering tlu‘. works of either of them in 
reality po])ular? Are our Percivals, our Willises, and our liry- 
ants, ignorant of this fact? It cannot be. Tliey- are all, we be- 
lieve, men of observation, and must have some ac([uaintancc with 
the reading habits of the people, at least of N’e\v-En gland, if of 
no other part of the world. And there, in their own father-land, 
as tlicy often endearingly call it, wc would ask them, wlio arc 
the j)oets most known, most read, most admired? For the pro- 
duction, s of wliat race of bard.s do their booksellers lind a never 
failing demand? We will venture to say, not the productions of 
any of the followers of the J^ake School. No ; for one copy of 
die works belonging to this'sehool to be found among tlie favour- 
ite books subject to the wear and tear of repeated perusal, in the 
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libraries of the population of Ncw-Englaiul, the probability is 
that fifty will be found of the poems of Milton, of Thompson, of 
YounfTj of (,^)\v[)er, of Pope, of (ioldsmith, of ]lurns, and of those 
poems of later bards that are not infected with the insijiidity and 
heaviness of the Intellectual Poets,” — such as Marmion, the 
Lady of the Lake, the l^Jcasiircs of Hope, Jiallah liookh, the 
Corsair, the Pride of Abydos, and we may add, Childe Harold, 
the fire of tin* last canto of which atoiKjs for the undue propor- 
tion of Lakish cloudiness, if we may so term it, which han»;s over 
a great ])ortion of the rest. 

Since we have here touched upon the works of Pyron, ^ve may 
adduce him hi support of wliat we suspect to be the true reason, 
wliy the uncouth style of which we are speaking, is so generally 
adojited by our motlern ])oets — we mean the facility with which 
it may be written. Lord Pyron, it is well known, lieartily de- 
sj)iscd, and never lost any opportunity of assailing it both by ri- 
dicule and argument. Yet his indolent habits obliged him fre- 
quently to adoj)t it, especially after his reputation became so 
lirmly established, that it could bear up against the charges of 
heaviness of thought, and slovenliness of diction, which are 
characteristics of the Lake style. The demands of the press ii])on 
him were great, while the dissipated habits of his life rendered 
him freipiently Incapable of laborious or of polished composition: 
but lortunatcly for his publishers, although as he himself well 
knew, not lor his own fame, the Lake poets had shown him an 
example of poetical writing that required .neither. Hence, by 
dispensing witli all arrangement of subject, all natural adaptation 
ol thought, all distinctness of expression, and regularity of versi- 
fication, lie was enabled abundantly to feed the press, then so 
greedily craving the productions of his ])cn, whether good or bad, 
and that too witliout much expense of cither time or study, merely 
by writing in a desultory, rambling, unconnected style, adojiting 
thoughts just as one happened to suggest another, and cloth- 
ing them in tlie first language that oticred itself, no matter how 
rugged, uncouth, or obscure. Of this kind of writing, his cor- 
respondence shows, that, in his moments of compunction, lie; was 
himself seriously ashamed, and in terms of the bitterest sarcasm, 
he wreaked his revenge upon the unlucky authors whose exam- 
ple had vseduced him into it. In his earlier poetry, that by which 
he established his fame — his Englisli Bards, his Corsair, his 
Giaour, his Bride of Abydos, and the better parts of his (diilde 
Harold, Lord Byron indulges but little in the Lake style, for he 
then wrote more to his own taste, with a careful attention to ex- 
cellence, and not merely, as afterwards, to furnish Murray, for 
stipulated sums, a certain number of verses in as short a period 
as possible. To earn these sums witli hut little expenditure of 
either time or labour, suited well with his intemperate courses, 
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and drove him, in violation of his own feelings and judgment, to 
adopt a style of composition which ho despised. May not his 
example have had some effect in seducing our Ncw-England poefts 
into the same style? Tluirc is little doubt but it has had consi- 
derable; and, connected with the extreme facility with which it. 
may be written, this will satisfactorily account for its adoption, by 
writers wlio arc incapable of a higher and more finished order of 
composition. 

But why, it may be asked, are 13yron^s latter works popular, 
if the style in which he wrote tlioni is such an obstacle to popu- 
larity? This question is easily answered. Without taking into 
view the fascination of tha very name of Byron on the minds of 
numberless readers, ami the Just influence of such of bis produc- 
tions as are really meritorious, upon others, which induce them to 
tolerate or overlook what they cannot aj)})rovc, we are to re- 
member that this poet, having no partiality for this style, even 
in his most careless performances, fr(a|uently departs from it, 
intermingling with it his own natural cloarn(^ss of thought and 
vigour of expression, so as to relieve the reafler of that tameness 
and insipidity inherent in the model his hash? had obliged him 
to adopt. These rapid productions, in reality, are the least popu- 
lar of his works. They embrace Ids metaphysical dramas, a 
few of his misanthropic tales, and various pr)rtions of his Don 
Juan, They are, in gmicral, we believe, found to he fatiguing 
in the perusal, and recpiire the fref|ucnt bursting forth of this au- 
thor’s ])eculiarly impassioned strains, to prc\servc the good will 
of the reader, and procure indulgence for the uncouthness of the 
style. 

For our own j)art, whenever, in reading Byron, wo come to 
the vague abstractions and loose rliapsodies which savour ot 
the inane and frothy manner of the Lake writers, we imme- 
diately cither close the book, or pass to where we find poetry ol 
a more animated nature. In perusing this author, wc heliev’e 
that the same method is more or less practised hy nearly all his 
readers. In all long poems, there arc necessarily occasional pas- 
sages which partake in some degree of that abstruse dulness 
which is characteristic of the Lake poclry. The Night Thoughts 
is often rendered heavy hy it, which is also the case with some 
of Cowpev’s poems, especially those that arc in rhyme. Nor is 
Paradise Lost, itself, totally exempt from the blemish. But the 
striking and numberless beauties of these poems are sufficient, in 
spite of these lapses into dry and dreamy, and often unmeaning 
philosophising, to make them forevor the favourites of mankind. 
Vet even to these excellent works wc may appeal in proof of the 
unpopularity of the style wc condemn. If we examine any much 
used copy of either of them,’ that may at random come into our 
hands, we shall uniformly find the passages whicli exhibit indi 
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cations of being the most road, to bo those that contain bursts 
of passion, natural and perspicuovs description, or striking and 
sehtcntioiis morality, ex])rossed in free-flowing and meHIfluons 
verse ; passages, in sliort, of true poetry, in the whole structure 
of which there is scarcely one feature peculiarly characteristic 
of the Lake — or, to Americanize the term, the Ncw-England 
scliool. 

If we consider in what those charms of poetry chiefly consist, 
which render it attractive, and confer upon it llie power by 
which it wins tlic alfections and governs the hearts of mankind, 
we shall, at once, perceive the reason why the desultory and 
languid style uscrl by the poets whose ^vorks are before us, can 
never become extensively popular. Lot any man analyze his 
feelings when be reads poetry wliich pleases him, and he will 
find that his gratification arises from the strength and vividness 
with which just and impressive ideas arc communicated to his 
mind, in language easy, animated, and harmonious. 'I'hesc ideas 
may, of course, be as various in their character as the topics on 
which the poet chooses to descant. They may be descriptions 
of the scenery of nature, or exhibitions ol tlie passions of man ; 
they may be narratives of the aflairs of life, or they may ])0 It's- 
sons for its proper regulation. The poet may oven enter into 
unknown worlds, and entertain us with imaginary creations. 
But in all these cases, the distinguishing charm of tlic po(;try <le- 
pends on the same causes, namely, the propriety and force of the 
conceptions, and the clearness and beauty of the language. It is 
not enough that the conceptions be strong -or oven new ; they 
must be natural and appropriate. Ilcncc, thoughts that are far- 
fetched, or obscure, or inapplicable, are always offensive. I^lie 
language, too, must be of the right sort. There must be no misti- 
ness of diction — no ambiguity of phrase — no perversion of the 
meaning of words — no affected quaintness — no forcing in of meta- 
phors, nor straining after singularity, or unnatural pomp and elc' 
vation of style. To be pleasing, all must be easy, natural, and 
appropriate — and at the same time, clear, animated, and forcible; 
— so clear as to be understood without effort — so animated as to 
keep alive the attention — and so forcible as to leave a due impres- 
sion upon both the memory and the alfections. 

At the present age of tlie world, when mankind have abun- 
dance of good poetry with which to solace their hours of leisure 
and reflection, that which is merely middling is not needed, and 
had better not he obtruded upon the public attention ; for it will 
be neglected : while that which is bad — and all poetry that puz- 
zles or wearies the reader is bad — will be sure to meet with its 
proper doom, ridicule and final neglect. But wc would not damp 
the ardour of any aspiring poet conscious of talents. lie who 
really possesses genius, let him only use it aright. Let him draw 
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from the resources of his own mind, and scorn to be a servile 
imitator either of the sentiments or style of any writer or class 
of writers whatever. Let liis thoughts and language flow spefn- 
taneously from himself, and they will he sure to flow naturally 
and impressively. Then, if his subject be well selected, and he 
is fully master of it, let liim strike his harp freely and without 
fear, for there will be no doubt of his producing strains which 
will command attemtion, gain him the favour of his readers, and 
insure him an honourable fame. 

'riiat the ])oets, whose works arc before us, have produced no 
such commanding strains — that their productions arc not charac- 
terized by tluit clearness and force of thought, aiul that easy, 
(lowing and imj)ressivc language which are inflis])cnsablc to at- 
tractive and good po(;try, we will prove by a reference to the 
works themselves. We will lay some j)assages of them before 
tin* reader, on perusing winch, if he can discover any of the 
cpialities we have mentioned, he must possess faculties of which 
we or(i unhaj)pily devoid. Nor shall vve adduce the worst pas- 
sages wc could select. On the contrary, our cpiotations shall be 
mostly those that have already^ been made in the public prints, 
by ill-judging encomiasts, as examples of poetical excellence, and 
may, therefore, be reatlily assumed to be, at least on an ccpiality 
with the average of their works, in respect to merit. We shall 
b('-giii with ^V'^illis’s poetry, as he seems to be the pet of the 
panegyrists of the day. The following is the opening paragraph 
of his ])oem to the United brothers. 

** If In the eyes lliiit rest upon me now 
T sec the (if an imniortul fire — 

If in the aue of concentraltcl thought. 

The soleiiui presence of a iiiultitiulc 
Uroatlfinj^ loi^cther, the inslinclivc iniiul 
Acknowledi^es ar^lU a type of tlod — 

If every soul tlial from its cliaiiiheis dim 
Answers this summons, be a deathless spark 
I .it to oulburn the ever constant stai’s — 

'rhen is the rulinj^ spirit of this hour 
Clompellcd from Heaven, and if the soaring- minds, 

1.! shored this day upon an unlrlcil (liiyht, 

Sloop not their courses, we are met to cheer 
Sjilhts of light sprung freshly on their way.*’ 

Whether the United Brothers, before whom the foregoing 
exordium was recited, compreliciided its meaning ; wdicther the 
reader wlio has it now before him, and may study it at his leisure, 
(jveu after mature examination, shall be al)le to com])relu‘nd it ; 
or w hellier the author intenderl that it should be comprchensihle 
by any hut those who an? initiated into the mysteries of non- 
sense, we cannot tell; hut this we can say, that to us it is an 
enigma which no one, whom we have yet consulted, lias been 
able to expound. 
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On the first publication of the pompous speeches of the cele- 
brated counsellor Pliillips, some zealous admirer of their splendid 
confusion, but who unfortunately could not penetrate to the mean- 
ing of certain passages, ])ubiishcd a reward, in a London news- 
paper, of fifty pounds, to any ])erson who should discover it for 
him. We liavc never learnt whether any one w’^as so successful 
as to gain this reward ; but if so, W'O strenuously recommend the 
passage we liav(.‘ quoted, to tiie exercise of his ingenuity. 

'J'hc chief subject on wdiich Mr. Willis, in this poetical address, 
has cndcavoin ed to enlighten the United Urothers, seems to he the 
human mind. We say seems, because from the very slight com- 
prehension, wdiich, after a careful and painful perusal, we have ac- 
quired of his intentions, we cannot be sure whether he had any 
subject at all in view. He however talks of the human mind, and 
the origin of the senses, in the paragraph which immediately fol- 
lows the exordium. After some precious jargon about “the price- 
less sight springing to its curious organ, and the ear learning 
strangely to detect the articulate air in its unseen divisions,’^ &c., 
he proceeds to say, “knowledge is sweet, and nature is a nurse 
gentle and holy ; and the light and air, and all i/ii?igs common, 
warm it like the sun,^^ &c. How all things common, including of 
course tlic freezing north winds of wintci*, can warm the mind — 
for we believe it is the mind he means, althougli the structure ol 
the sentence leaves us to our owni conjectures in that respect — like 
the sun, is beyond our powers to understand. He then, in the 
following words, introduces us to anotlicr mind, which he calls a 
‘^mocking soul.^^ 

“But manhood comes, and on its bosom sits 
Another s[)Inl. Stranger as it seems, 

It is familiar there, for it has grown 
In the niisenrched recesses all unseen ^ — 

Or if’ its shadow darkened the brlglit doors, 

’Twas smiled upon, and j^ently driven in ; 

And as the spider and the honey bee 

Feed oij llic same brjg-l;t flowcT, U»ls rnorlctftfr sotii 

Fed with its purer brother, and grew strong, 

Till now, in semblance of the soul itself. 

With its own mien and sceptre, and a voice 
Sweet as an angeFs, and as full of power, 

Tt sits a bold usurper on the throne.** 

Thi.s soul, wliicli usurps the throne of its brother, it appeai\s is 
a maierial soul, “’Tis,^’ says our poetical rhapsodist, child 
ot clay, and born of human passions.^^ This is, wx believe, new 
doctrine in the j)hilosophy of man, and if it has not the merit of 
common sense, it has certainly what Mr. Willis aj)pcars to value 
much more, that of singularity. Indeed, one of the most digust- 
ing characteristics of this author, is his constant afi'ectatioii ol 
saying odd things in an odd manner. Hence the monstrous ab- 
surdities in both thought and expression, with which his compo- 
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sitions are loaded, and which, at almost every line, impose a 
heavy task upon the [)atience and good nature of the reader. 

After the fjiicsiion ‘‘what is Ambition there folio w\s in pc- 
ply, one of llie most notable efforts to produce brilliant poetry, 
with whicli we Jiavc ever met. We shall extract it, that the 
reader may not he de|)rived of an opportunity of admiring, what 
the author, no doubt, believed to be the very perfection of 
siibiiinc writing. 

“ Wijat is Amimtjox ? *Tis a fi^lorioiis cheat ! 

Ani»cls of lig’lil walk not so dazzlinjjly 
'the sappliirc walls of Heaven. The unsearched mine 
Hath not such gems. Earth's constellated thrones 
Have not such pomp of purple and of gold. 

It hath 710 features^ In its face is set 
A mirror, and the gazer sees his own. 

It looks a god, but it is like himself/ 

It hath a mien of empery, and smiles 
Majc^slically sweet — but how like him / 

It follow's not w'ith Fortune. It is seen 
Rarely or never in the rich man’s hall. 

It seeks the chamber of the gifted boy, 

And lifts his humble w'indow' and comes in.’' 

Amhilion is luu’e represented as havut" no feaiures^ and yet 
it has a face j looks like a god — a god without features! and one, 
loo, wdio “hath a mien of empery, and sjniles majestically 
sweet It seems also, that men of fortune are never ambitious! 
'riiis god, which smiles without features, rarely or never enters 
the rich man’s hall, hut goes in at the humble window^ of the 
ifijtcd hoy — a hoy, no doubt, like the modest student who ad- 
dressed this profound doctrine to the good brothers of 13 rowui 
University, who, if they understood it, must have laughed in 
their hearts at. its absurdity. This nomicscrij)t monster. Ambi- 
tion, soon works w'onderful effects on the brain of \\\et Rifled boy 
for whom he is so partial. At last he becomes a phantom, “ and 
lays upon the lids of the boy” 

** A spell that murders sleep, and in his ear 
WImms a deathless tvurd^ and on hisOruin 
lircaihes a fierce thirst no water will allay. 

He is its .slave henceforth i * ♦ • • 

Unhealthful fires bnrn constant in his eye, 

His lip grow s restless, and its smile is curled 
Half into scorn — till the bright Jieri/ boy. 

That was a daily blessing but to sec, 

His spirit w’as so bird-like and so pure, 

Is frozen, in the very flush of youth. 

Into a cold, care-fretted, heartless man /** 

Here we have a fiery l>oy, with a hird-like spirit, by a 
fire tliat burns constantly in his eye!! This may he poetry on 
the banks of the (Connecticut, but in all other parts of the world, 
it is downright nonsense. 
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Several paraj^ra])!!?, in a more moderate strain, follow this vio- 
lent cflbrt to (lelini ate the character and actions of Ambition. 
They are, however, in the true l^ake style, abstract and specula- 
tive ; and allogetlier too dry and diflusive to form ajfreeable jm- 
ctry. Tlie autiior then niana|i;cs to introduce, doubtless as a con- 
tra.k to the former |)icture, the character and fcelit)gs of an 
unambitious man, whose soul’s errands,’’ he says, ‘‘arc not 
done with men.” lie continues 

“ Contt'iU dwells with him, for liis mind is fed, 

Aiul '1\ mpcrance has driven out imi e.st. 
lie lieiips no gold. It cannot buy him more 
Of any tiling he needs, 'fhe air of lleuvcn 
Visits no fleshlier the rich man’s brow.” 

Consistency ought to have made the j)oet suppress the last 
idea, lor he had, a lew pages before, represented Ambition as 
never disturbing men of fortune. 

“It follows not with Fortune,” &c. 

J3ut we now come to five or six lines of pcrccptilile ])oe(rv, 
which it would be injustice to the author to suj)priiss, and which, 
with one or two other passages of almost ecpial merit in this per- 
formance, evince him to have received from nature, a fancy, 
which, if it were iiiider the dominion of good taste and a culti- 
vated understanding, could scarcely fail to render him a respect- 
able poet. Of the unambitious man, he says, 

“ llo has his portion of each silver star 
Scut to his eye as freely, and the light ^ 

Of the blest sun pours on his book as clear 
As on the golden missal of a king. 

'J'he .spicy flowers are free to him ; the sward. 

And tender mos.s, and matted forest leaves, 

Are as elastic to his weary feet.” 

Hut, ujifortunately, he cannot long preserve this pleasing ami 
intelligible strain, lie soon launches forth into the conceits and 
mysliiications which he seems to think constitute the true essenee 
and prime charm of j>oetry. The foregoing good verses, arii 
succeeded by iJie following puerile attempts at wliat may be lerni - 
ed fancy-writing. 

“ The j)icturcs in the fountains, and beneath 
The sprcatliug ivi:cs, /me pencillitif's of U^ht^ 

Slay while he ^azes on them ; the bright birds 
Know not that he is poor ; and a.s he comes 
From his low roof at morn, up goes llie lark. 

Mounting and singing to the gate of Heaven, 

And merrily away the little brook 
Trips with ifs silver feet, and a voice, 

Almod articulafe, of perfect joy.” 

The poet next introduces himself; and with all that modest 
egotism, which is vulgarly called fishing for praise, apologizes 
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for his youth and his want of knowledge, and tells his audience 
he would not seem |)rc.suming — an apology which might have 
been as wcdl omitted, after the pompous display he has just made 
of his knowledge of the philoso])hy of the iiuman mind. He 
then goes on to give a lecture on knowledge itself, and alVirms, in 
emphatic italics, 

Jill knuwkdirc IS not nourishment 

This he adduces as the first lesson which the world has taught 
him. Jle them informs the United Hrethren, in a very long me- 
taphor, that the thirsty scholar who stands l)cside the stream of 
knowledge, is in danger of drinking very had water; because, 

“ fion'ms, like a fallen child of liirhi. 

Has filled the ])lacc with magic, and compelled 
Most beautiful creations into forms 
And images of license, .and they come 
And tempt you with bewildering grac.e to kneed 
And drink of the wild waiters.” 

lie then continues a course of that dull rambling species of spe- 
cnlation, so characteristic of the Lake School, in whicli wc! occa- 
sionally seem to catch his meaning; hut it is of so sli])pcry a 
natnn‘. Hint we have it no sooner in oiir grasp, tlian it glides 
from onr fingers. Jlis manner rmninds ns of the verses written 
by the JIindas, the Nornas, the Rosas, the SvhviAS, and otlier 
lady-hards of the day, or of the Svdnkvs, the Uelmonts, the 
Ai.o.vzos, and similar genteel versifiers of our own sex. As we 
read them rapidly, a confused image, somewhat resemhling 
meaning, passes tlirongh our mind; but when we pause to get a 
more distinct view of it, the pliantom vanish(‘s into air. 

'riie stH'ond lesson which our hard's (^xjierieiice of the world 
taught him, was to ^^unlearii contem[)t,'’ which luMleclares to he 

The sin 

That is engendered earliest in the soul, 

And doth beset it like :i poison-worm, 
deeding on all its beauty.” 

We le;ivc it to the casuists to settle the philosophy of this as 
sertion, and hasten to lay before the reader, in the arguments by 
wdiich the poet attempts to sustain it, another sjiecimen of that 
conceitedly obscure style in wdiich he seems to excel all his mo- 
diiiMi compelitor.s. Oidy a few*' of the elder metaphysical hards 
of Kngland, such as Donne and Cowdey, tapial him in this par- 
ticular. lie says of contempt — 

<< As it slc.als 

rnto the bosom, you may see the light 
Of the clear heavenly eye grow c»)ld and dim, 

And the bne upright glory of the brow 
Oloud with mistrust, and the unfettered lip. 

That w as as free and changeful as the wind, 

Kven ins.'idness rcd/)lcnt of love, 

Hurled with the iciness of a constant scorn.” 
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Now comes the peroration of this truly narcotic production, 
and it is to us as utterly unintelligible as the exordium. We 
shall give i1 without further comment, in hope that the reader’s 
acuteness will enable him to discover some meaning or other, 
which, if it should not be the right one, may at least satisfy 
himself. 


“ oil, if wc arc nol bitterly deceived — 

If tliis familiar spirit that communes 
With yours this hour — that has the power to search 
All tiling's but its own compass — is a spark 
Struck from the burning essence of its God — 

If, as we dream, in every radiant star 

We sec a shining gate throiigli which the soul, 

In its degrees of being, shall ascend — 

If, when these weary organs drop away, 

We sliall forget their uses, and commune 
With angels and each otlicr, as the stars 
Mingle their light, in silence and in love — 

IVhat is this fleshly fetter of a day, 

Tliat wc should bind it with immortal flowers! 

How do we ever gaze upon the sky, 

Aiul walcli the lark soar up till he is lost, 

And turn to our poor perishing dreams away, 

W’^ithout one tear for our imprisoned wings!” 

To discover good sense amidst the grandiloquence of Ibis sen- 
tence, and the pliilosophcr’s stone, we believe would 1)C equally 
easy. Indeed the extreme indiflcrence to that quality which 
forms the foundation of all good writing, maniftisiorl by Mr. 
Willis in his poetical productions, would inducts us to imagine 
that he considers it of no eonsequenec in poetry. At nil events, 
he must be of opinion, which it would also seem, from their 
cffiisions, many of our modern poets arc, that poetry is good in 
proportion to the difficulty of discovering its meaning, and that 
he who writes most mystically is the cliicf proficient in his art. 
How otherwise can we account for the j)erpetual efforts so ni^pn- 
rent in his compositions to avoid being understood.^ Why does 
he take so much trouble to exclude natural phrases, and direct 
expressions, selecting continually in their room those which have 
a mere sidelong or partial affinity' to the thoughts he is attcm])t- 
ing to convey. Is he deficient in his knowledge of the true sig- 
nification of English words.^ This we cannot believe ; for he has 
taken great pains to inform the world that he has been a true stu- 
dent, college bred, and not one of your rustic self-taught genius- 
es who cannot he expected to express themselves in good classi- 
cal and intelligible language. In our opinion, had he been one 
of these geniuses, there would have been an excuse for the con- 
fusion and obscurity of his style, which does not now exist. It 
is surely not the design of colleges to teach young authors to 
write incomprehensibly ; and the Mma Mater of Mr. Willis has 
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much to answer for, if the peculiarities of his style have been 
owing to her instructions. 

Tlie other poems in the volume of this author, arc much of the 
same stamp with that on which we have been commenting. The 
same abstruse and desultory mode of thinking, tlic same strain- 
ing after fanciful imagery and tawdry ornament, the same efforts 
to be profoundly obscure or incomprehensibly sublime ; in short, 
the same indistinctness and bombastic affectation of both thought 
and expression, run through the whole volume, and indeed 
through all the poetry of this writer which has fallen under our 
notice;, with the exception of some of the smaller pieces, wliich 
arc less amhitiously decorated with his peculiar ornaments, and 
will, tlicrcfore, ho found less disagreeable to the intelligent reader. 

The poem wliich succeeds the Address to the IJnited Hro- 
ihers, is called Tiik Dyino Aloiiymist.'’ It is a c]uaint sub- 
ject, very little attractive to the general reader ; and that the style 
is not more attractive than the subject, will be perceived by the 
following specimen, which forms the opening paragraph. 

The with a desolate moaJi swept by, 

And the old shutters of the turret swung 
Screaming upon their hinges, and the moon, 

As the torn edges of the clouds Hew past, 

Struggled aslant the stained and broken panes 
So dimly, that the watchful eye of death 
Scarcely was cmisclous lohcn it went and came,'* 

Does the poet mean that the i;y<; of death was scarcely con 
scions when itself went and came, or when the moon went and 
came? Hut why should we ask what he meant, when it is most 
likely, that, a.s usual, hr meant nothing nt all. 

We extract tlie following passage, in which he \ lolently on 
deavours at the sublime, as a proof tliat such endeavours have 
Ijeen sometimes found to reach the ridiculous. 

“And thus had passed from its unequal frame 
A soul of fire — a sun-bent eagle stricken 
From his high soaring down — an instrument 
Ih’okcn with its own compass. Jfc iras horn 
Taller than he vii^ht walk beneath the Htar.% 

And with a spirit tempered like a god’s. 

He was sent blindfold on a path of light. 

And turned aside and perished!” 

Here wc have a picture of a human being, or rather human 
monster, one born too tall to walk bcncalb the skies! an original, 
for which, wc venture to say, nature, in nil her freaks, never yet 
produced a parallel. This man, whose stature was of such an iU' 
conceivable hcigbl, and who possessed a soul of fire, was also n .sun- 
bent eagle stricken down from his high soaring, and at tbo snine 
time an instrument broken with its own com])ass. With a s|)irif 
like a god’s, this wonderful npn-descript was sent f(» i ravel in an 
illuminated path; but unfortunately he was sent blindfolded. No 
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wonder, tlicreforc, that he missed his way and perished. The 
painter who could embody this ])iclurc upon canvass, would pro- 
duce a miraede of art 1ha(. would truly eniitle him to immortality. 

The next poem, ^‘Thc Leper,” is on a still more disagreeable 
subject than tlie jm^ceding, and much of it, tliough not the whole, 
as disagreeably written. From the better portion of it we select 
the following lines, which we esteem not only the best in this 
poem, but in the whole volume. They are descriptive of the 
Saviour when he comes to cure the Leper, and are free from the 
clumsy tawdrincss which generally intects this author’s descrip- 
tions. 


“ I^f3vc and awe 
Mingled in the regard of f [clou’s eye 
As he l)(dicld the stranger, ife was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his hrr)\v 
The sy»^ibol of a princely Uncage wore. 

No I'ollowcrs at his h.ack, nor in his hand, 

Ihicklcr, or sword, or spear — )ct in his rnicn 
Command sat throned serene, and if he smiled, 

A kingly condesccnsic)ii graced his lips, 

The lion would have croiicl\cd to in liis lair.” 

Lut such poetry conies so seldom from this writer, lhal li 
.seems as if it canui only hy accident, and is so little in his usual 
style, that when wc meet with it in his i>ages, wo wonder whci’C 
he oi)taincd it. Its per.spiculty Is really refreshing flinidsl Ihr 
prolix my.sti float ions that .surround it; it is an oasis in the midst 
of a boundless desert, 'riiere is in theses jioems hy far too little 
of it to atone for the innumerable blemishes of the volume, or 
to afford the mas.s any chance of ever becoming popular, 'riie 
very sulijects which Mr. Willis has here chosen, are sufllcionl 
obstacles to the attainment of popular favour, without taking into 
account the indistinctness or extravagance of the thouglits, and 
tlic afllictations of the style. 

'J'he great end of poetry is to communicate pleasure; hut how 
con that he accomplished whem oven tin; subject is revolting? 
Who can expect, by any art of comjiosition, to make th(' writh 
ing.s of a (lying Alchymist, or the groans of a loalhsoiiKi Leper, 
agreeable to the. fancy of a poetical reader? Hut there i.s a poem 
in this volume, which we have not yet mentioned, the subject 
of which is the nio.st painful to the Imman feedings that ean well 
be imagined. Tlie b(!art recoils from the shocking pictures ol 
barbarity contained in ‘^d’itus Andronicus,” and the play, in 
consequence, is universally condcmincd. Sliakspcare is shielded 
from the odium o( Imving written it, by tlie agreement of the 
world to consider it as falsely ascribr^d to him, from a conviction 
that he could not po.ssibly have given existence to a production 
so rcvoltingly barbarous. Vet tlie atrocity of that drama, eoar.so 
as it is, fa(l(*s to nothing, in comparison with the horrid and 
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disgusting; crucltiiis, on wliicli, in long and minute description, 
oiir poet (I wells, in the poem before ns. The title of the poem is 

l^irrhasius.’^ The snim'ct is the Athenian painter of tliat name, 
putting to deal)), by e\ I rcine torture, a venerabhi old man, whom 
Pliilip of jVlacedon had taken prisoner in one of his wars, and 
sold at Alliens to slavery, where the painter liought him for a 
]))irpose more slioeking to humanity, Ilian even the modern 
•savageness of Murkisin, nanndy, that he might, by witnessing the 
eifects ])roduced upon the frame by severe torture, be enabled to 
depict more forcibly the fabled sulferings and passions of Pro- 
metheus. For a poet to sujipost^. that his readers would contem- 
plate with coinjilaisance, or even patience, the horrid details of 
human agony contained in this produclion of ]\lr. Willis, evinces 
a very harsh ojiinion of the hearts of others, or else a very indu- 
raied state of his own. \V"e will (juote no part of this savage and 
disgusting ])oem, for we wisli not to harrow oui’ rcadi'rs with 
tliose images of eold-hlooded cruelty, in whudi, no doubt, the 
author believes its chief exc(dlencc consists, hut from which, we 
arc ])ersua(led their helter feelings would shrink. 

\Vc sliall now eloscj our remarks upon this volume, which is, 
reallj’, laken altogcllier, oiuiof the mosi unpleasant we have ever 
atlempied to read. Yet it leav'es a vague; impression on the mind 
lhat the author has tahinls — or rather that he possesses a wild, 
undisciplined tancy, whiclt willi liis fondness for singularity and 
conceits, perpcdually carries him into what may he called the 
ultra ism of an extravagaut style, bt'.yoiul the regions of common 
sense, wlu;rc no reader can have any desire to follow him. 

We come now to llie volume of lh*vanl, anotJier author wlio 
has abundantly oxperienceil the' favour (»l‘ the jxuiodical press, 
without receiving that of tiie pidilic. The J’aidts of tin's poet — 
we me:m the ohsi ructions to his pojiularily, for his admirers will 
not consider tli<-ni faults — are llu; same in kind, but not in (li‘grce, 
with those id* Willis. He belongs to the same school, though he 
does not carry its peculiarities to such a fanatical exhmt. His ver- 
silication is formed upon the same (juaiiit. and sluggish model ; but 
he oftener deviates froni it, and infuses into it a ilegrec of spirit, 
which reiuhu’S many of his productions not unpleasing to those 
who are fond of poring over sentimental stanzas or fragments in 
prosing lilank vei-se. 

That the princi]ial poems of this volume arc upon subjects not 
the most happily selected for drawing j)Oj)ular attention, will be 
suflicieritly seen from the titles of the four first on the table of con- 
tents. They are, ‘•'I'lie Ages," “ M'o the Past," ‘•Tlianatopsi.s.’^ 
and ^‘'Fhe Lapse of Tinu*. ’’ We also observe, scattered on dit- 
feriiut j)arls of tiu! same table, “ Fhe Old Alan's Funeral,” “ Riz- 
pab,^^ “The Massacre at Sem,” “'Fhe Indian (iirl's Lament,’^ 

Monument Mountain," “'Fhe Death of Aliator," Mary Mag- 
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dalen,^^ ^<The Murdered Traveller,’’ <^The Disinterred War- 
rior,” <^The two Graves,” ‘‘An Indian to the Biirying-placc of 
hTs Fathers,” “After a Tempest,” “The Burial-place,” “No 
man knoweth his Sepulchre,” “Hymn to Death,” and other 
titles betokening an excess of subjects of a sombre and heavy 
character, which gives to the volume rather a forbidding aspect 
for sucli readers as do not wish to overstock themselves with ideas 
of a melancholy description. 

But we wisli not to prejudice our readers against Mr. Bryant’s 
poetry. Througliout the principal part of the effusions before 
us, he exhibits a manliness of tliouglit, and a facility of expres- 
sion, which, after the perusal of Willis’s rhapsodies, we found a 
real relief to our jaded faculties. Mr. Bryant, although he gene- 
rally uses the prosaic diction of the J^akc School, keeps tolera- 
bly clear of its abstruse manner of thinking; and but seddom in- 
dulges in the conceits and occult meanings so prevalent in the 
poetry of that school, particularly as it is written by Shelley, 
Keats, Willis, and Percival. He also avoids the contemptible 
affectation of infantile simplicity with which Wordsworth so often 
degrades his pages ; but he has none of this amiable but heavy 
poet’s original vein of philosophical reflection on the dispositions 
of man, and but little of his graphical power in depicting the 
appearances of nature. Among the living poets of England, in 
looking for a paralhd to him, we can think of none \vhom he 
more nearly resembles than Bernard Barton, whom we con- 
sider a respectable poet, but not a great one. liryant and Barton 
arc both pure in their sentiments. Just in their allusions, and for 
the most part, accurate, although seldom striking in their im- 
agery. Neither of them exhibits much expansion of mind, nor has 
cither attempted any subject requiring the exertion of great talent. 
They scern content with moving slowly, and w ith serious aspects, 
around the foot of Parnassus, deterred from more lofty endea- 
vours eitlier by conscious inability to soar higher, or a dread of 
exhibiting to the world the awkward figure winch so many of 
their ambitious contemporaries have displayed, in abortive efforts 
to reach an elevation to whicli their powers could not carry 
them. By such ])rudcnce, or, if they will he better pleased with 
the word, modesty, these writers, altliough they may not have 
secured popularity and fame, have escajicd contempt and neglect, 
and arc entitled to a place among the many sober, sensible, ser- 
monizing poets of the day, who attempt not to emulate the more 
highly gifted hards, whose vigorous minds enable them to rise to 
the loftier stations of ])oclical renown. 

We shall make no extracts from liryant’s volume, for the sole 
reason that it contains but little that we can severely condemn, 
and les.s, perhaps, that we can warmly praise. Its chief blem- 
ishes arc of a negative description. It possesses little that can 
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excite the reader, cither by awakening his curiosity, or interest- 
ing his heart. Pago after page may be perused, if the reader lias 
sufficient patience, with dull placidity, or rather perfect uncon- 
cern, so that the book sliall I)c laid aside without any single pas- 
sage having been impressed on the mind as worthy of recollection. 
A vague remembrance may be left of many ])assages abounding 
in good sense, and correct in their moral tendency; but on the 
whole, ratlier common-])lace, and encumbered with verbosity. 
The positive faults are principally in the diction. But as they 
art? common to the writings of all the disciples of the Lake School, 
we sliall not here enlarge upon them, especially as this article is 
already extended beyond the bounds we had prescribed for it. 
We cannot, however, avoid taking notice of a very awkward 
olfence against prosody, of frequent occurrence in the pages of 
Bryant — we mean the compressing into two syllables such words 
diy heanlifiil^ dcUmiCy prodlf!;(tl^ merciful^ innocent^ horrible^ 
&c., which no ear accustomed to pronounce English words accu- 
rately, can tolerate. No poet who studies harmony of compo- 
sition — and harmony of composition, let the Lake Poets say 
what they [)lease, ^vill ahvays be preferred by the great majority 
of poetical readers, to ruggedness — will ever write such verses 
as the following, which wc find in the lirst poem of Mr. BryanPs 
volume. 

Docs prodigal autumn to our age deny — ” 

In our opinion, Does lavish autumn,’’ &c, would not only 
he better metre, Imt more poetical phrascology\ 

“ Look on this hcautifidwoM, and read the Uulh.” 

Would not benuleoiis be the epithet that woiilil have occiUTecl 
to ev(‘rv poet of a correct, car, wJio did not allcct singularity ol‘ 
expression } 

** Will then the merciful one who stamped our race.” 

“Now that oiw Jlourislihtg nations tar away.” 

“ He who has tamed the clcmails bIuiII not live,” 

“In Ciod’s magnificent works his will shall scan.” 

These examples of tripping metre, arc taken from four con- 
secutive stanzas: and such are, in fact, so abundant througlioiit 
the volume, that wc suspect some unlucky association has given 
Mr. Bryant a relish for them. If he introduces them against his 
own better taste, it must be with the sagacious view of keeping 
tlui i-eader awake, by tlirowdng obstacles in his way, over wliicli 
he may occasionally stumlilc. 

Many may think this blemish in versification of too little im- 
portance for serious reprehension. Where it occurs seldom, and 
in poetry of a stirring and* ariinialeil nature, sucli a.s Paradise 
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Lost, in which it is sometimes, although rarely, met with, it may 
be overlooked. Hut its excessive and affected use in poetry pos- 
ses.sed of but few redeeming qualities, is a proper object of re- 
buke ; and in despite of the sneers of Anacreon Moore, v/e main- 
tain that h’adladeen was guilty of no hypercril icism when lie cen- 
sured the harsh and unnudrical practice in (juestion. None of our 
really eminent poets indulge in it; for the few examples of it in 
Paradise Lost, arc to be considered inadvertencies, whicli, with 
the other acknowledged blemishes in that great work, will always 
obtain indulgence, on account of the high order of the beauties 
with whicli they are surrounded. 

Since the time that Wordsworth puhlislied his preface to the 
dull and drawling Excurmn, a work which not one reader of 
Knglish poetiy in a hundred has had the jiaticnce to read through, 
his followers, who there found excellence in metrical mnnhers 
and poetical diction very erroneously undervalued, have availed 
themselves of the license his doctrine admitted, and his practice 
sanctioned, to write slovenly and rugged verses. Smooth poetry 
has been called clfeminatc, and harmonious numbers are said to 
be written for the car and not the understanding of the reader. 
These reasoners forget that smoothness and harmony, in them- 
selves sources of pleasure, and jierhaps the only ones in which 
jirose cannot pretend to rival poetry, do not imply the exclusion 
ol any other excellence of composition ; and that vigour of idea and 
Icrvour of expression arc as compatible with them as with rude 
phraseology and negligent metre. Indeed, it is manifest, that, 
il measure be at all used in poetical writing,' and the Lake Poets 
have never entirely discarded it, the more accurately it is used, 
the poetry must, in tliat respect at least, be tlie bettor. Hut the 
liske Poets have amply tried the ox|)criineiit of careless versifi- 
cation, and tliey have Mgiiiilly failed to render it popular. 'I'luy 
now know that no editorial prai.se can attract the jiublic suffrage 
towards their works. They feel it, they complain of it. They rail 
against the public for want of taste; forgetting that the taste of 
the jmblic, whatever it may he, is the taste of mankind springing 
from the impulses of nature, to understand and gratify which is 
the true business of the jioct who would gain a station among 
the illustrious masters of his art. 
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Art. VIT. — Memoives de Madame La Duchesse d\dhrante^y 
OH Smivenirs //istoidr/ues sur Napoh'oriy la Revolution^ le 
Directoirc^ le Consulate V Empire^ et la, Reslanration. A 
Paris, chez Laclvocat, Libraivc clc S. A. li. Ic Due (POrlcans : 
1831. 

Memoirs of flic Dutchess of Ahrantes,, or Historical Recollec- 
tions of Napoleon^ the Revolution^ the Directory,^ the. Con- 
sulale, the Empire,^ and the Restoration. Paris: Ladv'ocat, 
Dooksellcr to Ilis Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans : 1831. 
Volumes III, & IV. 

In the last numher of this .Tour nal, we were iiulueed to give an 
account of the first two volumes of tlio nhovo work, in conse- 
quence of the gralifieation we had dcriv'ed from perusing them; 
and as we have tlie same reason in a stronger degree for trans- 
ferring to our pages as much of the continuation as has reached 
our hands, wo shall ])rocced to do so without apohigy. Madame 
(PAhrantiis has observed, with commendalile scrupulousness, one, 
at least, and the best of those canons of criticism, for which the 
French are in general such sticklers — that of increasing the in- 
terest of her scimes as she advances. We have rarely sj)ent any 
hours more pleasantly, than those which we devoted to the third 
and fourth volumes of her memoirs. d"hey may not, iiulecd, 
be worthier of implicit, credit, than those whicli preceded them 
were alllrmed to he, and w(j must confess, that we should hesi- 
tate about asserting on oath in a court of law, that noin^ of tlu^ 
facts recorded in them arc the oilspring of a teeming iinaginatioii, 
but they certainly do not come within the sco|)e of the prohibi- 
tion convoyed by the literary dogma: “tout genre cst permis, 
hors Ic sclirc eiinuycux.” 

'Fowards the conclusion of her second volume, Afadame 
d’Abrantes toucln^d upon the events of the ISth and U)th Dru- 
maire, which opened for Napoleon the path to supreme jiower ; 
and in the commencement of the third, slic reverts to that epoch 
for the purpose of correcting several errors which have been pro- 
pagated relative to it by Dourrienne and others. She flatly^ con- 
tradicts the assertion of the private secretary, that Donaparte 
betrayed alarm when in the Hall of the Five Hundred at St. 
(doud, on the l.Oth ; she scouts the idea of the former having, 
as he says, <R\allcd the (icneral to himseHV’ whilst stammering 
out some confused sentences before the Council of Ancients, 
^^and observing to him that he was speaking without knowing 
what he said,’^ and alTirins that he never would have dared to 
address such wonls to him at any moment. To allow an 
ojunion of the kind to suhsikt, would he to give a totally cvvone- 
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ous idea of the character of Napoleon/’ She admits that the Ge- 
neral manifested symptoms of hesitation when saluted, immedi- 
ately on entering]; into the Hall of the Five ITimdred, with voci- 
ferous cries of Down with the Cromwell. No Dictator ! Outlaw 
him!” &c., being taken completely by surprise, and thus pre- 
vented from finding at the instant the words with which he would 
have wished to oppose the clamour ; hut she explains his short 
silence and inaction to have been caused by his reflecting on the 
plan he should adopt in consequence of the unexpected hostility 
evinced towards him, and not by any feeling of fear. The lat- 
ter motive is assigned, she continues, by mediocrity judging 
after itself; but from persons who were near Jionapartc at the 
time, and were capable of comprehending the workings of liis 
soul, she derived the interpreiation which she has placed upon 
his conduct. It is one, we cannot help thinking, much more con- 
sistent with the character of the man, than the story wliicli 
would place him in a light so ridiculous and contemptible, ns that 
in which he is made to appear by his afibetionate ci-devaut. 
amanuensis. 

The period of the Consulate, or at least the first portion of it, 
which alone is embraced by these volumes, is a favourite subject of 
eulogy with our author. She indulges in frequent ecstatic excla- 
mations of <^Qucl temps! Quel temps!” after detailing the advan- 
tages accruing to France from the (consular Government . and the 
admirable deportment of its chief at the time. He was loved, 
adored, according to her, and had h(^ known how to go on as he 
commenced, his was a destiny such as liar! never l)een accorded 
to mortal. Quelle dcstinee il a brise !” she again exclaims. She 
says that she feels a sentiment stronger than instinct, which tells 
lier that if Donaparte had encountered a reasonable resistance, a 
continual warning addressed to him by one of the bodies of the 
state instituted by himself, lie would have moderated the impetu- 
osity by which be allowed himself to be hurried away, wlicn no 
barrier impeded his course. 

After occupying three chapters with interesting allusions to 
the events of the epoch, and amusing anecdotes of various kinds, 
Madame d’Abrantfcs proceeds to the relation of her courtship and 
marriage, and to this momentous subject the greater part of tlic 
residue of the volume is devoted. We doubt much whether the 
most fertile imagination of the novelist could fill the same num- 
ber of pages with similar matter of so entertaining a description ; 
we are sure that he could not invest his creations with any thing 
like the interest which is imparted to the narrative of our author, 
by the characters of the individuals connected witli it, in one way 
or another. The reason assigned by her for giving the minute 
account she docs of the circumstance, is, that it renewed the in- 
timacy between her family and the First Consul, which had been 
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broken by the quarrel which we mentioned in our article on her 
two first volumes ; and because the incidents associated with it, 
refer more to him than to Junot and herself, inasmuch as they 
place him in a light altogether difterent from that produced by 
the rays of his political or military glory. — Tn returning from 
Egypt, Junot had been taken prisoner by an English vessel, and 
after a ca])tivity of vSevcral months, he landed on his native soil, 
at Marseilhis, on the very day of the battle of Marengo. We 
may observe lien'., rn ])(iss(nit^ that the glory of that famous ac- 
tion is attributed unreservedly by our author, on the autliority 
of ocular witnesses, to (Icncral Kellermann, who turned the for- 
tune of the day, when on the very point of being decided against 
the French, by his admirable charge with the few cavalry under 
his command, which Bonaparte, influenced by an unworthy feel- 
ing, called ‘^assez bonne;’’ and she intimates that the Emperor 
would liave acted hut jiisti}’, if, in accordance with his practice of 
conferring titles on his followers, which recalled the memory of 
tiieir most brilliant deeds, he had created Kellermann Duke of Ma- 
rengo. Certainly, if the importance and brilliancy of a feat ever 
meritfid a recompense of the kind, it was this, than which none 
p(U'lbrmed by any of Bonaparte’s generals was more glorious for 
the achiever himself, or operated with more beneficial power 
upon the fortunes of the chi('f; perhaps, indeed, the benefit was 
too great to be acknowledgcul. 'Fhe man of destiny was not desi- 
rous of owing too much to others, and wliilst no master was ever 
more lavish of gratitude ami reward to merit within a certain 
(legree, when it exceeded the limit beyond which he clt'cmed it 
incompatible with his own glory or interests, he preferred feel- 
ing, as he must have done in this instance, the truth of the re- 
mark, that 

“ Uenclits loo ijrcut 
To be rcpiild, sit heavy on the soul 
As unrequited wrongs,’' 

to emblazoning it by the sunshine of his llivour. 

In tlic first interview which Junot had with Napoleon after his 
arrival at, Baris, the latter apjiointed him governor of the metro- 
polis, enjoining him at the same time to marry. Accordingly, he 
began a serious search for a wife, and having heard from several 
sources of the attractive qualities of MademuiscUc de Pcrmonj 
be renewed an acciuainlance with lier family whieh he had made 
when aid-de-camp of Bomqiartc, pnwious to the Egyptian expe- 
dition. We translate the account of his first visit. 

“One evening, the 21st of* September, there wore about a dozen persons in 
the flrawing-rooiii of my mother ; some were dialling, others were amusing 
themselvcs'witli charades and laughing, when suddenly the door was opened, 
and the servant announced (ieneral Junot. Immediately, as if by magic, a com- 
plete silence ensued, by which the’geiieral was a little embarrassed, but he was 
fioon relieved by the reception given him by niy mother. She took him by the 

VOL. XI. — NO. 21. 23 
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hand, reproached liini g-cntly for delaying so long to visit her, caused him to sit 
at her side, and paid him every attention. The fact is, tliat lie could not have 
chosen a worse moment for his visit ; there w^as no person present of his ac- 
quaintance. Every one there belonged to the Faubourg St. Germain, and it 
may be imagined what pleasure a general of the republic could experience in 
the midst of a circle of emigrants, who had returned within the last six months. 

1 afterwards discovered tliat he expected to meet Madame Hamclin and others, 
whom he knew ; but he had made a mistake in the day. My mother, who under- 
stood how to act the mistress of the house to perfection, perceived that the ge- 
neral might find his position awkward or disagreeable, and she therefore soon 
contrived to place him as much at his case as if lie had been one of our constant 
guests. 

The distinctive character of Junot’s mind, was great acuteness and rapidity of 
perception. He saw that there would he little propriety in speaking of the 
First Onisiil, though he W’as determined not to allow a word in his disparagement ; 
but neither would my mother have sufiered any thing of the kind, notwithstand- 
ing her want of all fondness for him at that period. Junot talked of Egypt, of 
what he had observed there as foreign to our customs, and talked as those who 
knew him are well aware he could talk. Albert, my brother, who liad been at a 
small concert at the house of Madame Lcclerc, entered, after a while, and hy 
his presence removed every sliadow of uneasiness from Junol’s situation, so as to 
embolden him to propose to my mother to go the next day to witness the pro- 
cession that was to move across the Quai V^oltaire. 'I’lie object of it was well 
worth the trouble ; it was the translation of the remains of Turenne from the 
‘Musec des Augustins^ to the Hotel dcs Iiivalides. My mother objected the 
injunctions of her physician ; but as she was then really better, and her carriage 
was provided with cushions, she eventually decided upon accepting the places 
which General Junot offered her at the Hotel dc Salm. As he directed the cere- 
mony in his quality of comm.andcr of Paris, he was well pleased that we should 
behold him in his glory, and I believe this was the real motive of his earnest- 
ness. ‘Well 1’ said my mother, ‘ I will go and see our two heroes pass — the liv- 
ing and the dead — but the living one must promise to come and dine with me 
after * Monsieur Ic Marechal* is installed in his new abode, or else I will not go.* 
Junot gave the required promise and departed, leavii^g behind him a favourable 
opinion, wliich certainly those whose society he had just relinquislied, with the 
exception at' my mother and brother, were by no means disposed to entertain.” 

^^Wbat female heart can |rol(J despise asks a poet; and Junot 
seems to have thought, justly enough, tliat it was tlicn Icjist of 
all despicable in their eyes when shining upon epaulettes, and 
the other accoutrements of an officer. This manrmivrc of the Ge- 
neral evinced considerable dexterity in the art of laying .siege to 
those fortresses which are enclosed in ladies’ bosoms, and entitles 
him to as much renown in the annals of matrimonial campaign- 
ing, as he acquired in the tented field. It produced its full effect. 
The old lady, — wc heg her pardon — Madame de Permon, was 
delighted by the minute arrangements which had been made for 
her comfort at the hotel where they went to behold the proces- 
sion^ whilst her romantic daughter experienced the strongest 
emotions at witnessing the spectacle of an escort of mutilated 
veterans, surrounding and protecting the bier of a hero, and hav- 
ing at their head a chief whose young and flaxen head, covered 
with scars, was already old in glory. The gratification of both the 
fair ones was wonderfully augmented when Junot passed before 
them, and distinguished them by a marked salute, hy which they 
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were rendered o])jecls of the curious and deferential observation of 
the neiglibouring sj)Cctators. lie followed up his first successes 
with perseverin«; couraji;c, and for a period never failed to nialte 
his appearance in the evening in the drawing-room of Madame 
de Pennon, until our author was accused at a party of being en- 
gaged to him, ])y one of her young companions. She was aston- 
ished, she says, for he had scarcely ever addressed a word to her, 
having dcvotecl liimsclf almost entirely to Madame, in all liis vi- 
sits; and as at that very moment he was sitting by the side of the 
latter, talking and laughing joyously, the young lady, on receiv- 
ing the denial of Mademoiselle Laurette, exclaimed that her in- 
lurmant must have made a mistake, by substituting the daughter 
lor the mother. Tlui next morning our author mentioned to her 
parent the report that was circulating, at which the good lady 
was at lirst exceeding wroth. Society lias become a hell 
she cried, because a young man comes ten times to one house, 
there must forsooth be a marriage in contemplation. And if Ge- 
neral Junot marries Mademoiselle Lcclerc, as I believe he will 
and should, it will be said that his engagement with my daughter 
has been broken.” Her auger was, however, dissipated, after 
Laurette liad left the room, by her son Albert intimating to her 
his conviction that Junot was really in love with his sister. 
AV'hilst tlioy were conversing on the subject, a carriage stopped 
at the door of tlie Jiouse. 

“My inollior, who was still in bed, (it was scarcely twelve o’clock) was about 
10 ring tlic l)cll to order admission to be rdused, when my brother cried out ; 

‘ It is Junot!’ — ‘Junot,* said my mother, ‘good llcuven! what can he come after 
at this liour? \es, yes, let him cMiter,* slic said to tin* maid who asked her (>rdcrs. 
'Die (jcncral was scarcely in the room before he rc<jwcstt.‘(l l)er to allow llic door 
to be locked, and sittlnj*’ tlowii by her bed-siilo, he took her J»and, and said that 
lie had come to make a request : ‘and,’ he added, smiling, ‘ you imist grant it’! — 

‘ If It he possilile, it is <lone,* answered iny mother Ian, i^^liin^dy ; ‘ if it he impossi- 
ble, it shall be done.^* ‘That depends upon you and him,* rejoined the Gene- 
ral, pointing to Albert, lie stopped a moment, and then said in the manner of 
one who is strug'^^rm}*’ with violent einbaiTassment : ‘ I come to ask the hand of 
your dauglitcr. Svill you give it to me? 1 j-ive you my word, and it is that of 
a man of honour, to render lier happy. 1 can offer her a lot worthy of herself 
aiul her family. Como, Madame de Pennon, answer me with the same frankness 
as 1 ask ; yes or no.* 

“ ‘ My dear General,* said my mother, ‘ I will use the frankness you desire, 
for it is, as you know, in my nature ; and I will tell you that a few minutes before 
your arrival*, I was saying to All)ci*l that you were the man whom I most desired 
to call my son-in-law.* ‘ Ueally '.* cried Junot, his eyes sparkling with joy. ‘ Yes, 
but that is of no importance with regard to your retpiest. First, you must be 
infoniied that iny daughter is destitute of fortune ; the dowry slie will have, is 

very slender for such a position a.s yours. Moreover, 1 am veiy unwell, and i am 
not sure that my daughter would leave me at the present moment ; she is, also, 
still very young. Reflect u])on what I say to you, and add to it, that my daugh- 
ter has been brought up in tlie midst of a circle and of habits wbicb may perhaps 

* 'rbis was the gallant reply of M. Beaujou, to a request of the Queen ui 
France. 
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be disagreeable to you ; reflect at least for eight or ten clays more, and then we 
will talk again about your ])rojects.* 

“ ‘T will not wait twenty-four hours, ^ cried Junot, with firmness. * Listen, Ma- 
dame dc Permon ; I have not taken the step on which I have just ventured, 
without having well made up my mind as to what T have to do. AVill you give 
me your daughter? AVlll you give me your sister, Pennon,* addressing himself 
to my brother. ‘T love her, and 1 swear again to render her as hap])y as a wife 
can be.* Albert stretched out his hand to the (icneral, and said in an agitated 
voice: ‘my dear Junot, 1 give you my sister with joy, with felicity. And he- 
lievc me, the day when I can call you my brother, will be one of the most de- 
lightful of my life.* — ‘And!,* said my mother, extending her arms towards him, 
‘1 wish also to tell you, that I am a thousand times happy to call you my son. 
Come and embrace me, my child.* 

“Junot threw himself into her aims, bursting at the same time into tears.** 

After this pathetic scene, Jiinot having wijiccl liis eyes, insist- 
ed upon putting the question liimself to the young lady, to the 
great horror of JMadainc dc Pcrnioii, who ailirmed that sueli a 
thing had never luion heard of. A compromise, liowcvfu*, was 
eventually effected, by Junot’s agreeing to offer himself in tlie 
presence of the mother and brother. Our aiillior, accordingly, was 
called from a lesson that she was taking in her study-room ; hut 
she must tell her own story. 

“U is impossible for me to give an idea of my feelings, wlicn, on opening the 
door of my m()ther*s chamber, 1 ])erceivcd Citmcral .Junot seated by her bed, 
holding one of her hands, and talking gaily. My brother was standing in a lean- 
ing posture against the foot of the bed: all three were laughing. As soon as I 
appeared, a profouiul silence took place. Junot rose, oflered me his cliair, seated 
himself near me, and having looked at my motlicr, said to mii in the most serious 
tone : ‘Mademoiselle, 1 am so fortunate as to have obtained the consent of your 
mother and brother, to the request which I have made for your bund. Hut! 
must tell you that this consent will be a perfect nullity, if, at this niomcnt, you 
do not declare here, before me, that you also give your assent to iny rcfiuest. 
My present proceeding is, perhaps, not very proper, 1 know; but you will par- 
don me when you reflect that I am a .soldier frank even to roughness, and desi- 
rous of finding in the most important act of niy life, what 1 must bring to it my- 
self. Perhaps,* lie continued, with a little more embarrassment, ‘you might be 
influenced by the fear* • * ♦ * 

“ ‘Laurette knows well,* said my mother, ‘that T am* 

“ ‘ Permit me, Madame de Permon,* interrupted Junot in liis turn, with firm- 
ness ; * permit me to finish what I have to say to your daughter. Will you tell 
me,* he said, turning to me, ‘if you arc willing to marry me? and above all, re- 
flect well before answering, if you will do It without any repugnance?’ 

“ From the time that I seated myself ii» tljc chair which (lencralJunot had 
given rnc, I seemed to be in one of those extraordinary dreams which fatigue 
the mind by causing it to toil after the explanation of some improbaliility. I 
lieanl perfectly, I understood, but nothing was in keeping with my j)()siti()n, and 
nevertheless I was obliged to pronounce a word, on which depended tlie fate 
of my entire existence ! 

“ The most complete silence reigned in the apartment. It was not the part 
either of my mother or my brother to make me speak, and the general could but 
wait for my answer. At the end, however, of about ten minutes, Junot seeing 
that my eyes remained still cast down, and that 1 said nothing, thought that my 
silence was to be interpreted as a refusal, and always impetuous, still more so 
perhaps in his feelings than in liis will, lie wished to know his fate at once. — ‘ 1 
see,* he said in an accent of bitterness, ‘ that Madame de Permon was right 
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when she told me her consent was nothini^ in t!us matter. Only, mademolselU*, 
tell me, ?yc.s or no.* 

“ My brotl)cr, who observed the visible cbang'c in Junot, leaned towards ir/;-, 
and whispered in my ear : ‘ (hnirag-e, my dear Speak the truth ^ he will 

not be oflended at it even if it be contrary to his inclinations.^ 

‘“Come, come, my cliiid ! you must answer General Junot,* said my mother. 

* If you do not wisli to speak to him, jyive me your answer, and I will communi- 
cate it.* 

“1 was fully sensible that my behaviour would become ridiculous, and that, 
in fact, I oui^ht to speak. Hut all the ])OWcr in the world could not have made 
me articulate a word, nor raise my eyes from the carpet on which they were 
fixed. From the momenl of my entrance into the loom, my emotion was so 
violent, that my heart heat as if it would burst my corsets. At that instant, the 
blood mounted to my head with such rapidity, that I only heard a sharp wdiist- 
lini? in my cars, and could .see nothintj^ about me but a moviiif^ rainbow. I ex- 
perienced a lively sensation of i^rief, and claspint^ my hand to my brow, I rose 
and made my escape with such tpiickness, that my brother had not time to rc- 
.strain me. He ran after me, hut ei»uld not find uie. rhe fact is, that impelled 
by an invincible force, I had ascended in two seconds to the very top of the 
hoiLse, and bad only st«)pj)ed and rt-collectcd myself when in the cock-loft. [ 
was returnini^ down tin? stairs when I met Albert in my pursuit. He scohled me 
for being so foolish, whilst I began to cry, andre])roach him bitterly for wliat bad 
just occurred. Ho acknowledged that be felt 1 must have sulfcred greatly in 
the situation in which I had been jdaced; but he said, that loving me as I knew 
he loved mo, I ought to have been sure that there were jjosillve reasons w’hy 
matters luul been so condueti.d. He kissed me, made me go into his room, and 
endeavoured to calm my agitation. He could not, however, prevail on me to 
return immediately to my mother, as I was determined not to go back to her 
room until (ieneral .Junot bad departed. 

“ When my brother rc-appeured in my mother’s cliambcr, be found the Gene- 
ral greatly agitated, and turning a deaf ear to all that she was saying. As soon 
as be perceived Albert, he advanced towards him, and cast upon him an inquir- 
ing look. ‘My dear general,* said my brother, ‘I was fora moment of your 
opinion, and approved of iny si.slcr*s being culled ; but we did not sufliciently 
reliect upon tlie importance of such an action. We have behaved like chil- 
dren, and .she, young as she is, has just convinced me of it.* 

“ ‘ Where is she, poor Loulou ?* asked my mother. ‘ I told you so, my dear 
Junot*, such a ste]) was absurd — Where is she ?* slie rc])ealed. 

“ ‘ In iny room,* said Albert, ‘where 1 liave proini.scd her that she sboiiUI be 
safe.* 

“ ‘ And my answ'cr ?’ said Junot with a gloomy air. 

“ * Voiir answer, my friend, is a.s favourable as you could desii-e. My sister 
will hQ proud to bear your name. These are her own words. As to another se*n- 
timent, you cannot ask her for it, as yet, without undervaluing her.* ‘ I am content, 
lam content,’ cried .Junot embracing my brother ; ‘ so then she told you that 

she would be proud to bear my name ? And liow did she tell it to you ‘ Why,^ 
replied Albert, laughing, ‘in a very natural manner ; only her voice was altered 
by her sobs, for she was crying.* Junot stamped bis foot upon the floor w ith a 
violence that made my mother spring up in her beil. ‘ Infernally foolish bead,’ 
be exclaimed, ‘that only causes me to be guilty of folly when I wish to act well. 
Here I have made your sister cry, when God knows, nothing w’as farther from 
my intention.* ” 

Verily, the worthy General’s own opinion of his head strikes 
our humble ajjpreheiision as nearer the truth, than the one which 
his alfeetionate widow would persuade her readers to hold re- 
specting it; and if any thing be calculated to justify our remark, 
and satisfy every body whom it may concern of his clumsiness 
and total want of common tact, in spite of the brilliant colours 
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ill which our author lias dipped her pencil in drawing]; his inlcl- 
leciual |)ortraif, it is lliis unique declaration, as related by her- 
self. Wo tiiiniv it. ahundantly warrants the application to him 
of the lines which she (pioted in her first volume in reference to 
another individual : — 

.liimais uii loiirtlaud, quoicjii ’il fassc 

Nc saurait passer pour galant.” 

She completely counteracts her own design to create an elevat- 
ed idea of licr husband’s intellect, by bringing him upon the stage 
as an actor. Whenever an attempt is made to raise the character 
of a jxu'son above its real level, care must be taken not to let 
him speak and act for himself; if he do, the lion^s hide will not 
conceal the nature of the animal over whose shoulders it is 
thrown. We arc consequently very much afraid that all the lady’s 
ellbrts will avail not to rescue the reputation of her departed lord 
from the prevalent belief, which must transmit his name to j)os- 
tcrity as that of a brave soldier and a faithful follower, but of a 
rough, unlettered, and uninspired man. 

This ridiculous declaration was not the only ftoiirderic of 
which he was guilty in the affair of his engagement. To the 
great dismay of Madame do Permon, when she asked him how 
“he had gained the finest of his victories,’^ that is to say, how 
he had extorted the first Consul’s consent to his marriage with 
her daughter, he answered that 13 onaparte knew nothing about it 
whatever. This was too much for the patience of the good latly, 
wlio was not remarkable^ for any oxcessivO share of lliat virtue. 
“He does not know It/’ she cried, he does not kilOW il!— - 
And you have come here to seek my daughter’s hand } Permit 
me to observe to you, my dear General, lhat your conduct is very 
foolish.” Junot became somewhat nettled, and talk(‘.d aliout bis 
willingness to give up all his prospects from the friendship of 
the First Consul, rather than allow him to dictate the most im- 
portant act of his life. Madame, however, thought lhat Geiuu’al 
Junot, the favourite of Jlonaparte, was a much more desirable 
son-in-law than merely the excellent General liimself, and with 
lofty disinterestedness, declared that both she and her daughter 
were incapable of sulfering him to make so great a sacrifice on 
their account as he jiroposed. *101101, delighted with the elevation 
of character that would refuse to take advantage of his magnanim- 
ity, even for so enviable a prize as himself, seized his hat and hast- 
ened to the Tullerics. Having gained admission into Ponaparte’s 
private study, he disclosed to him his intended nuptials with 
Mademoiselle Ijaurcttc. The first Consul manifested the expected 
astonishment and repugnance at this annunciation, hut ultimately 
gave his full consent, and promised to bestow a dowry of a hun- 
dred thousand francs, besides forty thousand for the Corbeille, 
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Adieu, my friend, be happy,’’ he said, pressing Junot’s hand, 

but oh !” he continued with a smile, “you will have a terrible 
mother-in-law!” 

It was determined tliat the day for the marriage should be the 
30th of the same month, October, notwithstanding the disincli- 
nation which was manifested by poor Loulou for so early a period. 
One reason for the propriety of this arrangement, which was 
given to her by an old friend of her family, Af. de Caulaiiicourt, 
deserves to be recorded. — “ Ricn n’est moins convenablc, selon 
moi, (pic ces jeunes fiancees qiii se promenent tout un hiver dc 
fetes en fetes; ce sont des moities de demoiselles, dcs moith^s 
dc dames; lout cela va mal.” 

The nuptial liour was almost at hand, and every thing seemed 
to promise that the matter would be terminated in a way to belie 
the assertion respecting the course of true love, when a difficulty 
arose, which for a moment threatened eonserpienccs of a serious 
aspect. It related to the piirformance of the ceremony in a church, 
on which the whole Pennon family resolutely insisted, whilst 
.lunot as resolutely objected to it, not wishing to (tci^rade the 
dignity of a (General of the French Republic, one and indivisible, 
'rhis shoal, however, was liappily avoided, by an arrangement 
that the knot should be tied at tlie altar at night, so that the scru- 
ples of the lady might be respected, and the degradation of tlu^ 
gentleman be incurred before as few witnesses as possible. They 
were accordingly made a unit^ to use a ])opular phrase, in j)ur- 
suance of this concordat, and iMadcmoisclle Laurette de Pennon 
ceased to exist as such. The long and clal)oratc descrijUion 
which she gives of her wedding-drosses nml wcMlding-j^rescMits, 
we must pass over, not feeling the full force of the reason 
which she assigns for devoting so much space to them — that pos- 
terity will be anxious to know how coi'bci lies'' and ^^trous- 
seaux" were made in the year of our Lord 1801 ; nor ever hav- 
ing experienced the regret .she expresses, at not finding in the 
history of Philippe dc Cominincs the manner in which they were 
made in the time of Louis Xf. or of Philip the Good. 

The day after the wedding, Junot gave a large dinner party 
to his most intimate friends, including Lannes, Iluroc, Bessieres, 
Eugi^ne Beauharnois, Rapp, Bcrthier, La Valctte, and others. Of 
(iach of those whom we have named, Madame d’Abrantes lakes 
the occasion to give a brief notice, and we cannot do better than 
translate her sketches. 

“ General Lannes, at that period, was twenty-eight years old, five feet five or 
six inches high, slender, even elegant in his person, and with a fool, log, and 
hand, of remarkable beauty. His countenance, though not handsome, was ex- 
pressive ; and when his voice uttered one of those military thoughts which were 
the parents of the feats by which he earned the title of the Roland of the army, 
then, Junot was wont to say to* me, ‘his eyes, which seem so small, become 
immense, and dart flashes of lightning.' Junot also often told me that he rc- 
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garded Lanncs as the bravest man of tlic army, without exception, because his 
equable courage was never increased or any way changed by those circum- 
sUuiccs wljich exercise an influence upon almost every soldier. The same cool- 
ness which he would evince in regaining his tent, he possessed in facing the 
enemy’s fire, in the midst of the combat, and in circumstances of the utmost 
difficulty. To these advantages, inestimable especially in a superior oflicer, 
were to be added, according to Jiinot, those of a rapidity of glance and percep- 
tion, and a correctness of appreciation, which he had never found in any one 
else, e\cei)t the First CJonsul. 15y the same authority, I.anncs was pronounced 
to be the one who combined the most of the cpialities requisite for the perfect 
warrior, lie was distinguished, moreover, for his good nature, his fidelity in 
friendship, a real love of country, and a heart truly French, but of the beautiful 
days of the republic; and with regard to the days of the beautiful republic, his 
recollections were stained with no blood save that of the enemy.* 

Jhiroc was at that epoch a year younger, T believe, than .lunot. He had a 
good person, was of about the same height as Lannes, slender like him, hut with 
sometlung more distinguislied in his manners. His appearance might ])lease, 
but I did not think it agreeable, and yet the friendship which I entertained for 
Inrn, ought now to embcHish the shatle which 1 evoke. Duroc’s eyes were suffi- 
ciently large, but too much on a level with his forehead to allow his look to 
Im ever in liarmony with his smile or any other expression ; which gave occa- 
sion to those who did not like him, to say that he was not frank. Hut I, whose, 
dearest friend he was, I who can boast of having known his whole soul belter 
perhaps than any one, T can certify as to the excellence, the perfection of his 
character. Duroc posscs.scd remarkable talents. Honaparte, who knew how 
to judge men, iu <lislinguisliing him from bis companions, and sending him 
to execute his orders in foreign courts, at an cpocli when it was not simply 
necessary to say, * the Fmperor, my master, orders yon to speak or to he silent,' 
understood well what Duroc M'as capable, of doing. I have a letter of his in my 
possession, dated St. Petersburg, in which he tells me of the too flattering 
opinion whicli was entertained of him at the llussian (loui’t. Well ! whcu the 
Hmperor Alexander came to sec me, twelve years afterwards, he spoke to me a 
great deal about the persons <»f the court of aVapoleon, whom the lattcu* had sent 
to him, and his opinion of Duroc in 1814, was the samtj as lliat which he held in 
1802. As to Duroc's appearance, I have already nearly sketched it. His hair 
was as black as his eyes, the defect of which was common to his nose, his 
clureks, and his chin. 'Fliey were all .so nmcli rounded, as to take away every 
thing determined from his features, and even to spread a species of indecision 
over Ills physiognomy. His person was above the middle size, slender, elegant, 
and of a noble air. 

Bessirres was at that period one of Junot’s most intimate friends. His age 
was about the same as that of all his comrades. He was taller than Lanncs ; like 
him he was from the south, and like him also, his accent left no doubt of the 
fact. He had fine teeth, eyes which .scpiinted a little without producing a disa- 
greeable effect, and a figure which was rather gooil than otlierwisc ; but like 
General Lanncs, he had a mania for powder. The difference which was ])cr- 
ceptible in his coiffure, arose from the manner in which his hair was cut. It hung 
on each .side in the form of little dog'.s ear.s, and a long and meagre queue, la 
prussiemic, was substituted by him for the endo^un of Lannes. He was then 
Colonel of the (Uiiclcs, that is to say, of the mounted Chasseurs of the Consular 
Guard, conjfiiutly with Kugciie Hcauharnois. They lodged together, and report 


• One remarkable thing in I>.annes was his obstinacy in retaining his queue. 
It was in vain that the First Consul asked, almost beggecl; he would never dis- 
pense with this part of his toilette. He always continued to wear a thick and 
short queue, well powdered and pomatumed. His mania was near embroiling 
him with Junot, notwith.standing their friendship, when the latter caused the 
hair of the famous division of Arras to be cut, and in consequence, that of the 
wliole army. 
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asserted (Iiat they were both very fond of all tlie pleasures which fortune and 
youth can procure. 

“ ICuir^iie Beauharnois was still quite a boy, but already, at this epoch, he 
promised to be wliat he became later, a charminiy and amiable young* man, 
with the exception of his teeth, which were as frightful as those of his mother. 
Ilis person prcsi.-nted an ensemble of elegance the more attractive, that it was 
joined with what rarely is found with it — perfect frankness and gaiety. He was 
as merry as a child ; but his hilarity was never provoked by any thing repugnant 
to good taste, lie was amiable, atVahlc, extremely polite, without being obse- 
quious; aiul fond of raillery without impertinence, lie was an excellent actor, 
sang admirably, danced as well as his father, who had acquired a surname from 
his dexterity, and in short, was a very agreeable youth. He made a complete 
conquest of my mother, \vith whom, I believe, he was anxious to ingratiate him- 
self; and in that lie succeeded perfectly. 

“ was at that period, what he was twenty years afterwards, save some 
additional wounds, and an enormous paunch. It was all in vain that he passed 
through the sieves and crucibles of French and foreign courts; he was always 
an excellent man with a good heart, and an exterior not rough but badly work- 
ctl, and the most clumsy, awkward being, that Providence ever placed upon 
earth to play the part of a man. But he was ever loved and esteemed, because, 
in fact, he deserve<l to be so. If, amid courts, he never lost the nulc and coarse 
envelope In whicli he was wrapped, he also preserved pure and incorrupt a fine 
soul ami a good heart. 

** Of the friends of Jiinot, Jicrihkr was the one whom I most de.sired to know. 

I had oi'tcn seen him at Madame Vi.sconti*s, but in a fugitive manner, if I may 
so speak ; and at that epoch his name was connected in such a way with Bona- 
parte’s, that in pronouncing it, one seemed to recall Parmenio at least. He has 
left behind him so great a number of portraits, many of wliich arc correct like- 
nesses, that it is useless to speak of his appearance. 1 may, however, observe, 
for the information of the curious, that he was small and badly made, though 
not deformed. IIc hud u head a little too large for his body, hair rather friz- 
zled than curly, and of a colour which was neither black nor fiiir ; eyes, a 

nose, a forehead, a cliin, all in their place, but composing a whole that was 
certainly not beautiful ; liands that were naturally ugly, and which he rendered 
frightful by continually biting his nails to such a degree as to have his fingers 
almost always bleeding ; and feet in keeping, except that lie did not eat their 
nails. Add to this, that he stuttered a great ileal in speaking, and made, not 
grimace.s, but movements of so singular a nature by their vivacity, that he was a 
source of vast amusement to those who look no direct interest in his dignity. Thus 
much for his person. As to himself, that is to say, as to his lieart, his soul, and 
that important part of our system c.alled the umfenffuJiHuig, I will speak on some 
other occasion of the judgment which I formed of them myself. In the mean- 
while, I should renrark, that he w^as an excellent man, though of a feebleness 
of character which counteracted a thousand fine (qualities, whicli had been 
lavished upon him by nature. But that Berthier deserves what various biogra- 
phers have said of him, I deny. He not only loved Napoleon, but he was strongly 
attached to many of liis brothers in arms. He braved even the humour of the 
Kmperor, in order to speak to him about those of his friends who had commit- 
ted faults. I shall have much to say on that head, and much to prove. Berthier 
was a good man in the fullest acceptation of the term. 

“ Junot had requested my mother to include M. de Lavalette among the guests. 
I do not know exactly what he was then; I do not even recollect if he was still 
the aid-de-camp of the First ('onsul. He already had that burlesque appearance 
which we have ever known him to possess. Formed after the model of Bacchu^ 
with diminutive legs supporting a promising paunch, he had, moreover, a comi- 
cal appearance, on account of his little eyes, his nose scarcely larger than a pea, 
located between two plump cheeks, and hair of which each individual one could 
be counted. 

“ 1 must now say what there was in tliis person which, notwithstanding his lu- 
VOL. XI. — NO. 21 . 24 
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tVicrous figure, prevented the bounds from ever being passed, which he himself 
was willing to prescribe. 

» *‘M. de Lavrtlcttc was a man of talent in the literal meaning of the phrase. He 
related agreeably a multitude of anecdotes, with which he was abundantly fur- 
nished by a retentive memory. He had seen a great deal, retained a great deal, 
and joined to his natural and highly cultivated intellect a sufficiently rare gift, ac- 
corded by nature only to her favourites : I mean great delicacy of sentiment, with 
brilliancy and piquancy in his ideas and elocution. Without doubt, M. de Luva- 
lette was not a superior man ; at least such is my opinion. I confess I am a little 
chary of bestowing that appellation. M. dc Lavalette was a man of talent, but 
that is all. 'fhe horrible and infamous persecution of w'hich he was the object, 
obliged him to save himself from the torrent, in order not to be swallowed up, 
on an eminence,. to the top of which he himself would never have thought of as- 
cc'uding, if he had remained calm and tranquil in his house. He had sterling 
qualities; he was a good father, a good hushand, and a faithful friend, lie even 
carried the latter ^quality too far, as I could show. — W'ith his marriage, there 
were circumstances connected of a sufficiently singular complexion. He espoused, 
a few days before his departure for Kgypt, Mademoiselle Rmilic de Ileauharnois, 
ilaughtcr of tlie Marquis dc Heauharnois, brother-in-law of Madame Ilonaparte. 
Tl)is young lady was not in a very marriageable position, on account of the .situa- 
tion of her parents. 'I’hey had been divorced, the father to marry a (;crman 
Canoncss, tlic mother to marry a negro; from which it resulted, that it was no 
easy matter to provide for the ])oor young lady, who, moreover, was entirely 
destitute of fortune. Neverthcles.s, she was of ruvi.sliing beauty, sweet, amiable, 
and peifectly brought up, thaiik.s to the cure of her aunt. At length M. dc La- 
valelte fell in love witli her, which w.*is altogether in order; but, what was not 
so much so, she warmly reciprocated his attachment. They were married, and 
the husband .set out for Egypt, leaving behind the most charming of wives. 
Amid.st all the matrimonial quarrels of her two fathers, and her two mothers, no 
precautions had been taken for the safety of the poor de.serted child, and tliu.s, 
although eighteen years of age, she had never been inoculated, and as the small 
pox delights in attacking a beautiful countenance, the army was not in sight of 
Malta, before Madame de Lavalette had exchanged her face for another. 

“ She was in despair, and at first wished to die. Site thought herself hideou.s, 
and in fact she was very much altered. Hut at length the pimples disappeared, 
the marks became less visible, and she grew habituated to the change. It was 
not indeed so great as to warrant her grief, and many women would have been 
very well content with the remains of her beauty. She still luul a dazzling 
complexion, fine teeth, a soft expression, and fine appearance ; in short, every 
thing considered, she was still a beautiful woman, though not the one whom M. 
de Lavalette had married. She sent him lier poilrait, but 1 think it was taken 
by the English. Whatever may have been the impression which he must have 
received at not finding the same person whom lie liad left, 1 do not believe that 
his delicacy ever allowed his wife cause for doubling the continuance of his a/Fec- 
tion. I have reason.s, however, for thinking that she supposed it had been shaken. 
The sweetnecs of her disposition prevented her from letting him perceive her 
suspicions ; but her continual tears, her profound melancholy, her strongly ex- 
pressed disgust for life, gave a great many unhappy moments to the good and 
excellent Lavalette, wlio would have secured the happiness of his wife at the 
price of his blood. I have details in my ]>osscssion on this subject, which induce 
me to regard the celebrated action of Madame Lavalette as truly admirable. I'his 
is what prompts my admiration of it, and not what is foolishly called her devotion. 
The sense of duly which was there answered for her; but with a persuasion such 
as she felt, there must have been in her heart great generosity and noblencss.^^ 

Not long su])sc(iueiitly to the dinner, arrangements were com- 
menced for a wedding-ball. Junot, after making a list of the ladies 
to be invited, under the dictation of Madame de Permon, sat 
with pen in hand waiting for her to indicate the names of the 
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gentlemen. ^‘The First Consul of the French Republic, one 
and inclivisihlc; is not that the way you call him?^^ she said. 
<^Thc First Consul!’’ they all exclaimed in surprise, not ex- 
pecting that she would make the primary advances towards a 
reconciliation. They were all delighted, however, especially 
Junot, who begged her ^^to mention the hour which suited her 
best.” ^‘Give me your orders,” he said, “and I will be ready 
to go with you.” Whither?” asked the lady, regarding the 
other Avith a ludicrous look of astonishment. — “Whither!” he 
answered, with equal surprise, ^‘why to the Tuilcries to pre- 
sent yourself your invitations to the First Consul and Madame 
Ilonapartc. ” We must give the rejoinder in the original; its 
spirit would evaporate in a transfusion ; Mem clicr Junot, 
dit ma m6rc avec un serieux et un sang-froid adrnirables, vous 
etes tout cVfait, mais tout a fait, completcment fou.” The Gene- 
ral, of course, was somewhat astonndc'd at this flattering apos- 
trophe, but when he averred that he had said nothing to war- 
rant it, she repeated the compliment, asking liim how he could 
expect her to go herself to solicit Ronapartc to appear again at 
her house, aft(^r having forbid him its entrance. She tlien said 
slie would do nothing more than write him a note of invitation, 
whicli he might refuse if he chose, Avhilst he would hardly be so 
rude as to say No” to her face. From this step Junot diil all he 
could to dissuade her, asserting that Ronaparte would suppose 
that an affront was intended. ‘‘An affront!” she said, “not at 
all ; he will not think of such a thing, and you will see that after 
having received an invitation, he will act like all well-bred men ; 
he Avill come to see me once before the ball, or at h'ast lca\ c a 
card at the door.’’ — “What!” cried Junot, with an air of perfect 
amazement, “do you imagine he has visiting cards?” “Why 
not!” she replied, “what, my dear child, because Bonaparte 
gains battles, would you have him not pay visits ?” 

Here our author and her brother, wdio had been endeavouring 
to stifh'. iheir laughter during this interesting colloquy, could 
contain themselves no longer. Their merriment was increased 
by the stupificd air of Junot, who, at this question, began to stare 
at Madame dc Pennon Avith his mouth half open, Avithout the 
poAver of ansAvering. But Junot, for his part, deemed it no joke; 
and ill their eyes also the matter assumed a serious aspect, Avhcii 
they found their mother resolved upon acting as she had intimat- 
ed. They Averc aAvare that the note Avould serve no other purpose 
than to make “papillot.es” for Madame Bonaparte; but knowing 
the futility of contravening the notions of their parent, they made 
signs to Junot to abandon the contest, lie did so, and the note 
Avas written, and given to our author to send. The throe children, 
however, as we call them for the sake of contradistinction, deter- 
mined among themselves to take the affair into their oAvn hands. 
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Accordingly, instead of despatching the note, tlicy went secret- 
ly to the Tuilcries, and in their motlior’s name proffered tlicir re- 
()uest to Josej)]iinc, whom they found alone. They next obtained 
admission to the apartment of Bonaparte, who saluted them on their 
entrance by jocularly exclaiming “ oh! oh! what means ibis fami- 
ly dej)utation ? Madame de Permon is the only one wanting ; is 
it the Tuileries she is afraid of, or me?” Junot hastened to account 
for her absence, b}" what in common parlance is termed a white 
lie, and then his wife solicited the favour which they sought, 
encouraged by the good humoured smile of the future master of 
the world. With regard to his smile, by the way, Madame 
d’Abrantes says, that when it was caused by a pleasing thought, 
the charm of physiognom}^ beggared description. ‘‘There 
was then soul upon his lips and in his eyes; it is well known 
what the magic power of this expression was at a later period. 
The Emperor of Russia had fully expciricnced it when he said to 
me, ‘I have never loved any thing more than that man.’ ” 

The embassy was successful, and the three returned chuckling 
at their stratagem. At about eleven o’clock, when tlie rooms of 
Madame de Pennon were fd led with her company, the noise of 
the escort and the carriage of the First Consul was heard, and 
soon afterwards he made his aj)))earance at the door of the first 
apartment. She immediately advanced towards him, and made 
him one of her most ceremonious salutations. He smiled, and 
stretching out his hand, asked her if that was the way in which slie 
received an old friend. She placed her’s within the proffered 
palm, and the two entered in that way into, the ball-room, where 
the heat was excessive. Nevertheless, says our author, he con- 
tinued to wear his grey overcoat during the whole time of his 
stay. He did not., however, remain long in the ball-room, hav- 
ing been displeased at perceiving that some of the ladies there 
had not risen on bis entrance, but passed into the bed-room, 
where he entered into a conversation with 1 alleyrand, which 
lasted until interrupted by an incident amusing enough, Madame 
Junot had, previously to the ball, engaged to dance the “menuet 
de la cour” with M. de Treiiis, a second “ dieu de la danse;” 
but when the time for it came, the gentleman, who was every 
thing that was incroyahlement mcrveilleuoc^^^ had not arrived, 
so that she was obliged to get another partner. Just, howeve?', 
as the substitute was leading her to a scat, after the termination 
of the minuet, they encountered the exquisite, wlio looked unut- 
terable things. She began to apologize, but told him that the 
fault was on his side. 

** ‘ Without doubt,* he replied, seating himself between me and one of my 
friends, ‘I have enough of philosophy to console myself for not having danced 
the epithalamium of Madame Junot, and yet there were laurels to be gained in 
the performance of that minuet — l would have danced it in a style grave, scri- 
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ous, but not saJ. Yes, that would have pleased me — but to have seen what I « 
have seen — oh ! never shall I forg'ct that spectacle.’ 

“ I knew what an extraordinary being it was, but I had never heard him raip- 
ble for so long a time. ‘You make me uneasy,* I said, ‘ what have T done ?* 

“ ‘ How, Madame ! you who dance in such a manner that we are all anxious to 
engage you — you who have practised the minuet with tlardel ! — who have thus 
given him a baptism of grace and firmness in the salute, you to go — oh ! it is 
not to be named — you to go and dance this minuet with a man — a good dancer, 
to be sure : yes, he dances well, although — But if he dances quadrilles well. 
Madam, he never in his life knew how to make the great salute of the hat, (la 
grande r<:v^rencc du cliapcau.)* 

“Mademoiselle de Mcrigny and m5'sclf could not restrain our laughter. But 
M. de Trenis was upon too interesting a subject to understand the cause of our 
merriment. ‘ 11a !* he said ‘that seems to you astonishing, and well it may be. 
Not to know how to place his hat ! for this is the science of it — it is not difficult 
to explain. Oh ! as to that matter, every dancing-master wil^explain the theory 
ot ])lacing the hat ; but that dignity, that firmness which should regulate the 
movement of the arm. Permit me,* and here he takes us both by tlic hand, 
and carries us into my mother’s room, where at the moment there were very 
few persons. 'I'hcre he places himself before a glass, begins to sing in an 
under voice the air of the salute of the minuet, and jiroceeds to make his bow 
with the most perfect gravity j he then places his three cornered hat with all 
the ceremony which such an action demanded. Wc were again seized with 
a fit of laughter. Armand de Uastignac, another original, but much more Rpiri- 
fuel than M. de Trenis, attracted by our mirth and the gesticulations of the 
other, came up to us, and on hearing the explanation of M. de Trenis, express- 
ed the greatest delight with it ; ‘for,* said he, ‘the remarks of the gentleman 
arc the only reasonable ones which I have ever heard made on the important 
article of the salute of the minuet.* At this moment Junot came up, and wish- 
ing to understand the cause of our merriment, asked M. de Trenis if my dancing 
was not to his liking. 

“ ‘ <.icncral, 1 have already had the honour of saying that the dancing of Ma- 
dame Junot especially pleases me. It is finished — there. General, 1 cannot bet- 
ter define the dancing of Madame Junot, than by saying that she assembles the 
quadrille — You understand ’ — to assemble the quadrille.’ And with his liainls 
locked, he imitated the dancing of some one, in the w.iv in which Despreaux 
used to make the little pasteboard legs of Mademoiselle de Clievigny go. 

“ Whilst he was speaking, Bonaparte, who Iiad hitherto continued to con- 
verse with M. de Talleyrand, without paying aUenlion to us, came up behind him 
so near as almost to touch him. M. de Trenis was an original w’hom he did not 
comprehemd, and it was easy to see that this personage caused him no little as- 
tonishment. He made a sign to Junot to get liiin to lulk, which it was not dilli- 
cull to do, by speaking to liim about dancing, but in a serious manner. He liad 
nothing of the gaiety of the hall. He never laughed, he said, unless the air of 
the quadrille was very gay j and then he w'ould tell you, ‘the orchestra compels 
me to smile,* as if he were saying, ‘I have been obliged to pay a forfeit.* ‘ And 
how do you stand with M. Laffittc, Sir ?’ asked Junot with all the gravity which 
he observed in de Trenis. ‘ Why,* replied he, ‘ as well as two men of talent, 
like us, can be together, with so in.arkcd a parity. Nevertheless, he is a good 
fellow, not envious of my success. It is true, liis ought to render him indul- 
gent. His dancing is lively and strong. He has tlic advantage over me in the 
eight first measures of the gavotte of Panurge. Oh ! a.s to that, there is no 
ground even for discussion. ‘M.ais aussi les jetes, (we give the original, hum- 
bly confessing that our knowledge of English docs not extend fur enough to 
enable us to translate this sentence so as to preserve its spirit) — hein. Oh ! 
la, par cxeraple, jc le foudroic. En general, ajouta-t-il avec un scrieux im- 
payablc, il m’cerase dans le jarret, mais je Pctoufle dans la moelle.’ 

“ The First Consul opened his eyes a!id his cars, w hich were altogether un- 
accustomed to such elocution. JU is prodigious !* he said to me in a low tone, 

' this man is more deranged than many of the inmates of mad-houscs. Is he one 
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of your friends ?* * Of oiir friends, in the strict acceptation of the term, he is 
not ; he is one of our intimate acquaintances : that is to say, we see him twice a 
week. Ihit, except at a ball, he never speaks of dancing- ; he talks even very 
ably about the manners of ancient Greece, which he has studied thoroughly. 
He speaks several languages, and he is worth much more, according to Albert, 
than his reputation.* llonaparte never listened to a long speech. I had after- 
wards occasion to be convinced of it, though not at my own expense ; I disco- 
vered that it would not do to make long phrases in talking to him, still less long 
periods. He had returned to his favourite place next to Talleyrand before I 
finished, and 1 saw by the direction of his look that they were engaged with the 
subject of M. de Tr«$nis.** 

This scene of Bonaparte gazing in wonder at the animal called 
the dandy, might furnish an effective theme for a caricaturist^s 
pencil, if broad contrast be productive of effect. 

Another collhquy occurred at this ball, soon after the one we 
have just extracted, between Madame de Permon and Bonajiarte, 
which docs not chime very Jiarmoniously with the assertion of our 
author, in a previous volume, that all the rancour consequent 
upon the quarrel already referred to, remained with the latter. 
Bonaparte evinced a desire to conciliate entirely the good lad}’, 
and gently reproached her for her want of cordiality, whilst she 
contrived to allude to the incident which had caused the rupture, 
and manifested any thing but a forgiving spirit. When he re- 
tired, he promised to come again to see my mother, but she had 
preserved a sharpness of manner in the conversation they had 
together, calcadated to prevent the renewal of all relations. ] 
believe, however, that the definitive rupture should he attributed 
to a cause natural enough, perhaps, but not the less indelicately 
employed. We will advert again to this subject; it places itself 
spontaneously under my pen,’^ Our author refers here, we su|)- 
pose, to the fact, which she had previously asserted, that Jose- 
phine was jealous of Madame de Permon, in consequence of 
tlie attachment which Bonaparte had shown towards this lady 
antecedently to his marriage. 

When the engagement of our author to Junot was definitively 
settled, the latter, of course, introduced to her acquaintance his 
different relatives, who liad migrated from their rural abodes to 
Paris, for the purpose of being present at the nujitials. They all 
come in for a share of the henclits accruing from the laudatory 
propensities of our author, with regard to every one connected 
with her by whatever tics of relationship, and appear, in conse- 
quence, to have constituted a family more admirable in all re- 
spects, than any other which has ever blessed the face of the earth, 
save and except only — that of Madame de Termon. In a word, 
they were worthy of forming the domestic suite of Jlndoche Junot, 
General in the French army, commander of Paris, Duke of 
Abrantfes, husband of our author, ct quaedam alia. The eldest 
brother of the General, is an especial favourite with the widow ; 
and from her account he must have been a very worthy man, fully 
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deserving of the epitaph insoribcd upon his tomb-stone by his 
diwsconsolatc relict: II nc fit jamais de mal, ct n’a pratique quc 
le bien.^^ We allude to him, however, not so much for the pur- 
pose of lending our humble aid to the transmission of his name to 
j)osterity, by transcribing from the page before us his diversified 
excellence, as for that of prefacing the relation of an incident in 
his history, of a most singular and interesting character. 

At the period of the expedition to Egypt, Bonaparte enjoined 
Junot to persuade his brother, of whom he entertained a high 
idea, to accompany it: he was induced to do so, leaving behind 
a wife and a little son whom he idolized. But he had not been 
absent long, before the separation from his family rendered him 
miserable in the extreme. He begged permission to return : it 
was refused ; he reiterated his solicitations, but to no purpose ; 
Bonaparte evinced an unaccountable obstinacy in withstanding 
every prayer for his release, and it was only after the departure 
of tlie commander in chief, that he at length obtained the covet- 
ed favour from Klebcr. He had experienced, however, only the 
beginning of misfortune. On the passage home, he was taken pri- 
soner by the English, treated with great cruelty, and when, at 
last, afler having been thrown rather than disembarked on the 
coast of F ranee, he found himself under Ins own roof, the prattling, 
joyous welcome he liad anlicipated as a compensation for all his 
suficrings, was not there — his eyes were unblessed by the reality 
of the delightful picture on which his fancy had loved to dwell, 
of the object of all his paternal alfcction and solicitude running to 
him 

“To lisp the sire’s return, 

And climb his knees the envied kiss to share. — ” 

llis little son was dead. The afiecting narrative of the peculiar 
cause and manner of the poor child’s decease, would he injured 
by abridgment, and we give it therefore in our author’s words. 

“This death of so young an infant would not have been more than afflicting;, 
had it not been accompanied by circumstances which rendered it heart-rending. 
They were a long time concealed from my brolher-in-law, whose extreme sen- 
sibility would at first have scarcely stood such a recital. He was not made ac- 
quainted with them until his wife had presented him with a second child. 1 have 
already said that lie was a good father; but if he was so for the children whom 
be had subsequently, his first-born collected upon his head all the tenderness, 
the future joys, the pride of a young father, and he loved that child to idolatry. 
He had him almost constantly in his arms; and when he was in those of the mo- 
ther for the purpose of drawing nourishment from her breast, he would keep 
hold of one of his little liands, and not relinquish it even during a portion of his 
sleep. Had the child not been naturally good and aifcctionate, a continuance of 
such tender cares and endearing caresses would have attached it to the one by 
whom they were bestowed ; and accordingly Henry loved his father with an aftcc- 
lion which did not belong to infancy. Alas! the poor little creature soon gave 
sad and touching proofs of it. 

“ At the moment of my brother-in-law’s departure, his son was two years and 
a half old ; but his intelligence, already precocious, liad been still further develop- 
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ed by the tenderness with wdiicli he bad been treated, and at the a|^c of thirty 
months, he was like a hoy of ei.^ht or ten years. When the vehicle which car- 
iftd off his fallier was disajjpcarinjy, the little being uttered piercing cries? whilst 
the mother, whose sobs were in unison with his, only cried with him instead of 
endeavouring to distract his attention. Soon, however, the whole family, astonish- 
ed at seeing, in an age so tender, a degree of grief which approached to despair, 
made use of every means to amuse the attention of the poor child? they told 
Jiiin stories, gave him toys of every form and colour, brought his little friends to 
play with him ? but nothing consoled him. At the end of some days only he 
ceased to cry aloud ? but his cries were replaced by sighs so deeply drawn, looks 
which sought around with such anxiety and love for the paternal form, that his 
appearance was pitiable in the extreme. 

“ He was as heaullful as an angel, resembling those cherubim whom Kaphael 
has ])Iaced on his canvass. Ills little white and curly head was a charming spec- 
tacle, when his mother, with the proud complacency which all mothers have in 
their children, wtJt^ld run her fingers tiirough the silken ringlets which fell in 
thick bunches about a fair and rosy face, animated by an expression of liveliness, 
gaiety, and intelligence. Hut his days of beauty were short, and never w'as the 
simile of the flower and the child more appropriate. 

“ ‘ Mamma, where is papa ?* the little creature was continually asking. 

“ During the first weeks, the answer was, ‘ Jle is gone away ? but lie will 
soon return.’ It appears that the development of tlic imagination of this child 
was altogether extraordinary, and that the simple word commented upon 

by him, and presenting to his mind only an indefinite idea on which he could 
found no reasoning, and whence he could derive no hope, he was only the more 
distressed after having heard it. My sister-indaw, wliosc perfect soul understood 
the griefs of every age, was the first to perceive it ? and when the child would 
ask lier for his father, she would answer that he was at Hussy. Then the eyes 
of the little one, which had already lost a great portion of their vivacity, would 
sjiavklc again, and he would say, ‘ Mamma, let us goto Hussy.’ 

“ They took him there, although they were sure he would not find the object 
of bis search. As soon as tlie carriage approached the house belonging to his 
grandmother in that place, the little creature would jump from the lap of his 
mother or grandmother, and clu])plng his hands, cry *0111 — ‘Papa! Papa!* and 
on going into the liouse, his little legs \vould find slrcngtli to mount the stairs 
and traverse all the rooms. Ilis voice had again become joyous ; lie thought 
that his father was playing with him. Whenever he found a door at all open, 
or a curtain somewhat drawn, he would go up to it softly, thinking that his fa- 
ther was hid behind it. He would thus make the circuit of the house, followed 

by his mother crying bitterly, both from her own grief, aiid a spectacle which 

lacerated her heart. After having visited every apartment, he would allow him- 
self to be taken .away, saying, in a broken voice : ‘ Mamma, papa is not here ; let 
us go to Dijon.* 

“ When they were at Dijon, he would recommence the same lamentations 
and the same question \ ‘ Where is papa ?* 

‘“lie is at Scmiir, my love,* would his mother answer — ‘ Let us go to S^mur, 
mamma !* And when they were at S^mur, he made search over the house of his 
grandfather in the same way as he had done at Hussy. At first there was the 
same joy, the same infantine gaiety ? then tlic cliild disappeared, and it was a per- 
son, dying with excess of sensibility, who said to his mother — ‘ Papa is not here? 
let us return to Dijon.* 

“As the only prescription which the physician could give, was to amuse his 
mind as much as possible, all his caprices were attended to, all his wislics were 
gratified. Almost a year was thus passed in repeated journeys from Dijon to 
Hussy, to S<:mur, and every place where the memory of the child located a re- 
collection of his father. At length he became too feeble to bear the motion of 
the carnage ? he would no longer quit the arms of his mother or grandmother. 
He no longer cried, except, when sometimes deceived by a species of resem- 
blance, he fancied he saw his father in some one, either in the street, or who 
came into the house ; and then he wept abundantly, as soon as he discovered his 
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7nist.'ikc. Snell a condition could not last long*, and the child fell into a complete 
rnarusnitis. Aly sistcr iii-Iavv, in despair, provided him with every kind of aid, 
but to no purpose. Tlic most skilful physicians of Dijon declared they couM 
do nothing for him. Alas ! the dcpartuic of his father was the storm which had 
broken this young flower, and even his return would not have saved him. He 
gently declined, still calling on his father, and his name was the last sound that 
issued from tliose poor, ditllcate, colourless lips, whicli formerly, with the Ver- 
million of a cherry, used to ju onounce it with a smile of joy.” 

'^rhis remarkable ineidenf was relaicfl by our author one even- 
ing; al Malmaison, when the company asseinblcd there were tell- 
ini*; stories about extraordinary ebildnui. "J'lio P^irst Consul, 
wiio (lid not oflen gjive ear to such matters, listened to it with 
j»;ri?at attention, and when she had conckuled, asked her if slio 
had not been iiKhdiriiit^ in a romance. She assured liim of the 
truth of what she had narrated, and tiiat, so far from having cx- 
ap;j[(n’attid the ])athetic part, she had rather diminished it, as he 
would find if he were to hear the story from the mouth of her 
sisler-iii-la.w. Ife then, she says, began to walk up and down, 
wilhoul saying a word, as was his custom when strongly moved. 
At lenglh, raising liis head, and looking around him, where is 
Corvisart?’’ he asked. The illustrious leech was tadlcd, and soon 
made his a])j)earaiice. ( vorvisarl,'’ said Hoiiaparte to him, 
it possible for a child to die of grief on account of not seeing 
some one whom he loves? liis nurse, for instance.” The other 
replied that he thouglit not, and the f'irst Consul regarded iNla- 
(lanu; .lunot with an air of triumph, saying, I ^vas sure of it !” 
She, however, in her turn, aihrmed that the ciucstion had not 
[)e(!n fairly pul, and then briefly told the eircumslancc to the 
Uoctor. As soon as he licard il, lie tixclaimed lliat it was ejuite 
a dilliu’ent affair; that a wet-nurse iiiiglit he replaced by'' an- 
other attendant, who would take the same care ot the child, and 
feed it at the same hours at wliich it liad been nourished ; but 
that an allbclion hrokun by abr^ciicc in the manner ju^t relat- 
ed, by tlm departure and prolonged ahsemee of a tather, could 
well occasion death, lie might also liavx* hintol at the differ- 
ence between the love wliicli is horn with a cliild towards a 
parent, planted by the hand of nature in its breast, and that senti- 
ment which is casually engendered by the nursing of a stranger, 
"riic Doctor went on to say to lionaparte, that he had in his port- 
folio a multitude of notes relative to the affections of the soid in 
general, in children, and that if he were to communicate them to 
him, he would he astoiiislicd to j)erceive tliat not only are there 
the germs of passions in infant breasts, hut that those passions are 
develo])ed in some (diildren in a fearful manner — that jealousy, 
for instanee, has killed, as if il were by poison, childen of three 
years old, and even younger. “ You believe, then,” said the First 
iaxisul, “ tiiat this link? .Iiuiot dieil of grief al the separation trom 
his fatlu r.” (kn visart repeated that such was his conviction, add- 

voL. XI. — NO. 21. 25 
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ing, at the same time, that It was well the child was dead, as its 
exquisite sensibility would have rendered its existence extreme- 
ly miserable. 

Bonaparte riibbeil iiis forehead scv^cral times during tlu; phy- 
sician’s reply. It was evident, says iVIadamc d’ Abranles, that llie 
remembrance of the constant refusal with which he liad met the 
entreaties of M. .lunot, for permission to return from Egypt, 
was agitating him powerfully. am sure that if the light had 
been directed towards his eyes, 1 should have seen them moist- 
ened with tcars.^^ “Is your brother-in-law still in Paris?” he 
asked her. “Yes, general.” “You will mention to him then 
that 1 wish to sec him. Docs Junot know the cause of his ne|)hew’s 
death?” “I lltink not, general; for my I)rother-in-law himself 
has only known it since the second accouchement of his wife.” 
He again ])assed his hand across his brow, and shook Ids head 
like one who wishes to di ivc away a painful thought ; but he 
never, according to our author, allowed it to be long suspected 
that he was swayed by a strong emotion, lie again walked to the 
other side of the room ; then returning, he placed himself before 
Corvisart, and asked him, with ludicrous bluntncss — “Corvisart, 
which would be preferable, that there were physicians, or that 
there were none ?” The modern Hippocrates answered the rather 
sneering look which accompanied this (luestion, by another which 
was worth it at least, and vsaid : “By my faith, general, if you 
desire my conscientious opiidon, I think it were better there 
were none.” Every body uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. ‘^Yes,” pursued Corvisart, “but to* render that feasible, 
there should be no grannies [bonnes fe'itiries.y^ 

The marriage of our author with so especial a favourite of Na- 
poleon as Junot, brought her of course immediately into contact 
with the Consular court. At that period, according to her account, 
it had reached its highest point of perfection ; it still was regu- 
lated with a view to being popular, whilst under the Empire it 
was entirely changed, by the introduction of etiquette and cere- 
mony, not more, perhaps, for the purpose which originally 
engendered them, if we may believe him of Avon, 

“ 'J'o set a gloss on faint deeds — ^liollow welcomes, 

Recanting goodness, sorry ere *lis shown 

than for the gratification of that infirmity which is strongest in 
those who have not always had it in their power to satisfy its 
demands. Our author asserts it to be a positive hict, that the First 
Consul was anxious to perpetuate as much as possible the im- 
provement in morals which had been operated by the revolution, 
and that he was very discriminating in his particular and frequent 
invitations to Malmaison, although he may not have been so with 
regard to the singular dinners which he gave every ten days to 
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two hundred persons of all classes and ranks. Every Quintidi 
was appropriated to reviews, or rather parades, in the court-yard 
of the Tuilcries, for whicli ail the regiments in France came 
alternately to Paris. Jly this arrangement, the metropolis be- 
came acquainted with the entire army, whilst the troops ceased 
to consider the city as another continent. In these reviews 
the First Consul look great pleasure. He sometimes spent five 
hours at them without an instant of repose, first riding along the 
ranks upon his white charger, Lc Disir^j and then dismount- 
ing and mingling amongst the ollicers and privates, of whom 
he made the most minute inquiries with regard to their fare, 
dress, manmuvring, and every thing in short that was useful for 
the man, and reejuisile for the soldier, cncouraifing them at tiic 
same lime to speak to him without restraint. He had always 
near him, besides the aid-de-camp on duty, the minister of war, 
the General commanding the first ilivision, the (Commander of 
Paris, the Commissdirc ordonnatciu^ the commissaries of war 
attached to the city of I’aris, and all tliose to whom an order was 
to be immediately transmitted, in case he should find in the 
course of his insj)ectiou any thing to change or ameliorate. By 
this means, every thing was done with order and rapidity, and 
whilst it was of the greatest benefit for the army, it tended to 
cement their attachment to the chief; to cause tiieni to behold in 
his person the nation itself ; and to receive blame or praise from 
him as if from the state. 

It is when dilating on this exciting topic of the military con- 
dition of France, at the epoch under consideration, and with 
her fancy warm with the recollection of waving banners, nod- 
iling plumes, and martial sounds, that our author induJgc'S in those 
exclamations we have aln^ady recorded — “Quel tein])s! Quel 
temps!” These, it is true, are snfiiciently natural in the mouth 
of a Frenchwoman, whose ardent feelings, and particular position 
at tlic time, must unavoidably' have caused her to participate in 
the infatuation which entailed such evils on the 

“ Gay, smiling; land of social mirth and case.’' 

Under Napoleon, the people of France, for a period, were in 
the condition of one who has hecn gazing at the meridian sun 
until its overpowering blaze has so comj)lcloly monopolized all 
the powers of his vision, as to invest every object with the same 
glittering appearance. Looking with intense admiration at flic 
brilliancy of his career, beholding the lustre it shed around the 
region whose military glory is ever the subject of their most 
fervent aspirations, their minds became absorbed by the dazzling 
spectacle. In vain were scenes of misery, of desolation — the 
oflspring of ambition and-despolisin — placed before them in the 
most hideous forms. They saw them not ; they could not see 
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them; they beheld nothing every where but the rcfleetlon of 
the splendour which they contemplated with frcnzic<l ccslacy. 
It was not until the clouds of misfortune had begun to lower and 
pass tlicir sliadowy dimness over the radiant orb of Napoleon’s 
renown, producing the salutary gloom which is indispemsabhj for 
the restoration of moral as well as of physical optics to a healthful 
action, that tliey were enabled once again to discern the true as- 
pect of things. Then, at length, was the fatal film which had been 
cheating them into mortal delusion, swept rudely away, imd bit- 
ter indeed was the scene that was brought before them in its real 
colours. It ought to have sunk a lesson dee[) into their hearts, 
with regard to their delirious passion for the fatal word, gloire,” 
which should clause them ever to beware of it as of a misclueyous 
phantom enticing them to destruction. Hut nations, unfortunately, 
are still less a])t than individuals to learn wisdom from expe- 
rience, and it was certainly not by lior own efiorls tlial France 
has just avoided a war for which the national ])ulse heat higlu 
the purpose of which was to chase the same ignis fatuus that lias 
so often involved her in the deepest fens of misery. 

It cannot indeed be denied, that tlicre is a degree of truth in 
the panegyrics of our author upon the comnuuieement of the 
consulate, in which Honaparto verified, in a manner, the prover- 
bial phrase, ‘‘rc.culcr poitr inieux ,s((u tor he was obliged for 
a period to repress the hcavings of his ambition, and to ad 
with double apparent patriotism, in order to obtain that hold 
upon the confidence and affections of the people, which wasindis 
pensable for the accomplishment of his ulterior views. It is no 
wonder that he succeeded in deceiving others, when his own 
brother, Liicicn, was the dupe of liis address, and in the begin- 
ning, an efficient, though innocent instrument, of his designs. 
We say innocent, on the authority of Madame d’Abrantes, who 
has given some interesting details in the first chc'ipter of her 
fourth volume, in reference to this only brother of Uie hjinpcror 
whose brows were never encircled by a diadem; and of whom, 
by the way, as well asof .Iosep]i,slie uniformly speaks with great 
regard arid respect. She saj's that when lie rendered such im- 
portant assistance to Napoleon on the ISth Hrumaire, he was 
under the full conviction, that he was aiding in the estahlishinenl 
of a government on liberal, if not republican jirinciples, of which 
he was a sincere and zealous advocate. With our author’s bro- 
ther and brother-in-law, he was on terms of great intimacy, and 
soon after his difference with tJic First Consul, he made his ap- 
pearance one day at Madame de rermon’s, in a very gloomy 
mood. He had just been removed from his post of Minister of 
War, and directed to proceed on his mission to Spain — a species 
of honourable exile. I am about to depart,” he said, because 
my councils displease; my brother chooses rather to believe the 
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perfidious insinuations of a woman whom he ouj^ht to know well 
cnoujrh not to sacrifice his family to her — he suspects fraternal 
fidelity, when it is the devotion of that same brother which has 
opened his way to a throne.’’ A throne ?” cried Madame de 
Permon. J^ucien at first gave no other answer than a deep me- 
lancholy smile, and taking up the tongs, began to play with the 
fire; at length, he said, ^‘Recollect well, Aladame dc Permon, 
that most certainly I had no thought of the kind on the ISth 
and loth Erumairc.” 

The allusion ])y Lucicn to Josephine, in what w’c have ([noted 
above, is but one of many harsh charg(\s against her, which are 
to be found in tlicsc volumes. Jlesides various insinuations 
thrown out respecting her character, both as a woRian and a wifi^, 
and even in one instance as a mother, there is an entire chapter 
devoted to a story of the most scandalous descrijition, in which 
she and M. (Charles are the princi]>al actors, which, if true, would 
destroy her loputation for ev(T. Ikit, true or not, its intioduc- 
tion by Madame d’Abrantes into her Memoirs, deserves un- 
(pialitied c.cnsurc, ?no good elfect can possilily accrue from it, 
whilst it indicates a (l(\grec of malevc)len(.*e which w’e should wish 
to deem incompatihle with fmnale nature. It is deeply to be de- 
plored that tliosc who were' ‘‘for softness form'd, and sweet at- 
tractive grace,” should not always b(?ar in mind the salutary 
truth which the greatest of bards has announced : — 

“ A woman movM is liko a fountain troui)le(l, 

Mudiiy, ill-secming’, thick, hcn-ri of bcimlv i 
And while it is so, none so dry or tlnrsly, 

W'ill deign to sip, or touch one drop of li.** 

The Roman ]) 0 c 1 , liowcvcr, wlien he drew^ tJie picture of Juno, 
“ aeternum servaiis sub pectora vuinus, " exhibitt'd a portrait, 
which, unhappily, has ever had too many' coiintm-parts. 

This intrigue with J\l. (kiarles, is saitl toliave occurred during 
the jicriotl of Najjoleon’s absence in T^gyjit, and may be consi- 
dered a sort of set-off to a previous narrative of one of his /inisom 
in that eountiy wdth a Madame Pourfis. Both of the stories are 
told, w e must confess, much more in the sj)irit of a lover of scan- 
dal, than in that of a lover of virtue — not that w e would by any 
means insinuate that Madame d’Ahrantes is not the latter; — our 
meaning is, that the pleasure wdiich she takes in their narrative, 
seems to have predominated over the abhorrence which she 
should have felt and expressed for such transgressions, there 
being little indication given by her of any^ strong disposition 
to reprobate them as they deserve. 

We may notice here, not altogether ap7*opos dc bol/es, a sin- 
gular incident in the life of our author, contained in the conclud- 
ing chapter of the fourth volume, which none but a Frcnchw’oman 
of no very great sensitiveness could have related. She w^as on a 
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visit at Malmaison without Juiiot, who was obliged to remain in 
Paris, in conse(|uencc of his official duties. One morning early, 
she was awoke by a violent noise, and on opening her eyes be- 
held the First (Consul near her bed. It is I myself,” he said 
laugliingly, ^^but why do 5’ou look so astonished?” Instead of 
screaming or ordering him out of the room, she very composedly 
showed him her watch, which indicated five o’clock. ‘‘Indeed, 
said he, is it only that hour ? Well, so much the better, we will 
have some chat and taking a cJiair, he placed it at the foot of 
the bed, sat down, and began to examine a large package of let- 
ters whicli he held in his hand, talking, as he proceeded, about 
their contents. On her side, she sustained the conversation with 
as much ease as if she had lieen seated in her drawing-room for 
the reception of company. This extraordinary dialogue lasted 
for an hour. “ ‘Diablc ! it is six o’clock,’ he said on hearing a 
clock strike — ‘Adieu, Madame Junot;’ and approaching nearer 
to the bed, he pinched my feet through the covering, and smil- 
ing with that charm which illumined his countenance, left the 
room, singing in a false and cracked voice, notwithstanding its 
fine sonorous tone in speaking, an air which he never sang hut 
when in very good humour.” arose,” she continues, “with- 
out thinking any more of this visit.” 

The next morning she was again roused in the same way by 
the entrance of the First Consul into her chamber, with a package 
of letters and journals in his hand, and after a conversation simi- 
lar to the preceding one, he again pinched her fcjct and went away. 
Cortes, this Finst Consul was a very free and easy gentleman, and 
she began to think so on this repetition of his matinal visit. Call- 
ing her maid, she forbade her to open her door to anyone who 
should knock at it so early. “ Ilut, Madame,” rc])lied tlie oth(;r 
with as much surprise at the prohibition as an American woman 
would have felt at the intrusion, “ if it he the First Consul?” Her 
mistress told her that she disliked being awoke so early by the 
First Coiksul, as well as by any one else/and rcj)catcd tier orders. 
On retiring to rc.st in the evening, she again renewed the injunc- 
tion to her attendant. Her sleep wms agitated and broken, and 
at the first dawn of day she awoke, thinking that she heard a 
noise near her door. She li.stcncd without catching a sound ; but 
all at once it occurred to her that she ought to take the key out 
of the door of lier maid’s room, as the latter would doubtless 
scarcely dare to refuse opening it for the First Consul, and she was 
determined, she says, to put an end to these visits — not that she 
herself saw any harm in them, but she knew enough of the cen- 
sorious malice of the world, notwithstanding her tender youth, 
to form some slight idea of what might be said about the affair. 
She accordingly rose, traversed her own and her maid’s rooms, 
and took the key. At about six o’clock, she heard tlie stcj)s ol 
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the FiM Cojisul ill the corridor, lie knocked at the door, thonj^h 
mucli more gently than on the previous occasions, and after 
waiting awhile repeated the knock. SIic then heard her maid 
telling liim that she had taken the key, on which he retired witli- 
out making any answer. Our author was then attacked with the 
most extraordinary sentimental lit, 

“For oujjlit that wc have ever heard or learnM, 

Or ever read in tale or history,’* 

I hat ever was thought of or recorded; it is really deserving of 
being termed, in Ariosto’s language, 

“ Cosa non detta in prosa niai, ne in rlnia.” 

She says that when tin*, noise of his footsteps died away upon 
the stairs which led to liis cabinet, she breathed as if the heaviest 
of loads had been removed from her breast; but soon afterwards 
she burst into a flood of tears. ^‘1 looked upon the First Con- 
sul as tny brotliei*, or ralher as a father, the aflection I entertain- 
ed towards him having always been based upon the profoundcst 
admiration; he was the jirotector and support of my husband. 
Junot himself regarded him with the fondest attachineut — how 
would he view this species ofi^ross distrust which I testified in 
reference to him, by depriving him ofa nioment of distraction 
which he sought in coming to chat with a child whose birth 
he had almost witnessed^ How, wc may ask, \vould the being 
whose theory it was, that his fellow creatures were solely in- 
fliienced by considerations of self-interest anil fear, have been 
affected by an account of this touching sorrow, for “■ dejudving 
him of a moment of distraction,” which, poor man, he could find 
no where else but in a lady’s bed-chamber, at live o'clock in the 
morning? Would he not have been constrained to abandon his 
theory, by acknowledging an instance of wonderful abnegation 
of self, of marvellous disinterestedness, or else have indulged in 
a kind of smile somewhat different from that w’hich throws our 
author into raptures, whenever it beams upon her memory? 

Having at length, however, found some solace for licr grief in 
the reflection that she w'ould escape the malevolent calumnies of 
a harsh judging >vorld, she closed her eyes in sleep. Her nap 
was profound, but alas! not of long continuance. She was soon 
aroused l)y a rather violent opening of her door, and beheld the 
First Consul. Are you afraid of being assassinated?” he said in 
a sharp tone. She replied that she had taken the key out of licr 
maid’s door, in order that those who wished to come into her 
room, might enter by its door. Napoleon fixed his hawk and 
eagle eyes” upon her, without answering. I was wrong not 
to tell liim at the moment my determination, but 1 was under 
the influence of a foolish .timidity, of which I have deeply re- 
pented.” « To-morrow,” resumed the First Consul, ^‘our bustard 
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4iunt is to take place ; you have not forgotten It, I hope? We 
will set out early, and in order that you may be ready in time, 
1 will come myself to wake you; and as you are not here in the 
midst of a horde of Tartars, don’t barricado yourself as you have 
done. At all events, you see that your precautions against an 
old friend, have not hindered him from getting to you. Adieu!” 
On his retiring, slic learned from her maid that lie had entered 
by means of a master-k(',y. Her situation now became extremely 
painful ; slie knew not what course to take. She was anxious to 
leave JMalmaison immediately, but knew not how to effect that 
object. Jn an agony of doubt, she exclaimed, at the same tiim^ 
letting her heatl fall upon her hanjils — My Oorl! what shall I do” 
— when, at the instant, she found herself encircled by two arms, 
and a well known voice asked her what was the matter. It was 
Jiinot. After the tirst emotions of joyful surprise had subsided, 
she begged him to carry her with him to Paris, when he returned 
in the evening, as he was obliged to do, making the best excuse 
she could for her sudden request. He refused, however, to accede 
to it, on the ground of the impropriety of her leaving Malmaisoii 
before Madame Honaparte. In the evening, when he was about 
10 set off, she renewetl her solicitations, but with no better suc- 
cess, as she was afraid to communicate to him the real motive of 
her urgency. It was late, and they were at the time in her room, 
where she had gone on pretence of writing a letter to her mother. 
Finding her efforts to go with him futile, slie endeavoured to 
persuade him to stay witli her, notwithslajiding the positive or- 
ders of Jlonajiartc, that the commamler of Paris should never 
sleep out of the city, and at length prevailed. I dont fear an 
arrest,” he said laugliing, when he yielded the point, ‘Hjut you 
will get me a scoldinj. 

At an early hour the next morning, Madame Junot licard the 
stcjjs of the First Consul advancing along the corridor. Her 
husband still slcjit. The dour opened. ‘‘What! not up yet, Ma- 
dame Junot, on a hunting tlay! J told you that — ” Py the time 
he had said this much, Ponaparle had jiullcd aside the curtains 
of the bed, and on beholding Junot became silent and motionlcss- 
wilh astonishment. The latter, scarcely awake, gazed at him 
with ludicrous ainazeinciit, until finding his speech, he exclaimed, 
<HIood Heavens, General, what do you want with our wives at 
this hour?” I came to wake Madame Junot for the hunt,” he 
replied, after having bestowed a long look upon her, the expres- 
sion of which she affirms is still vividly present to her mind’s 
eye ; hut I perceive that she has an alarm-clock much more 
matinal than I am. 1 have a right to scold; for, M. Junot, you 
arc here in a contraband way.” Junot threw the blame upon his 
wife, and Napoleon, affecting to laugh, pardoned his dereliction 
of duty, and at the same time, to show, as he said, that he was 
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not angry, lie gavo him permission to attend the hunt. He then 
left the room, and .Iiinot, who liad much more to pardon, and mucl^ 
more right fo he incensed, was so dcligliled with liis escape from 
a ^^scoI(llng,^^ that he jumped out of bed, exclaiming, what an 
excellent man! what goodness! instead of reprehending me, in-* 
shiad of sending me about my business to Paris! my dear Laurc, 
acknowledge that it is a being not only astonishing, but out of 
(he circle of liuman nature/^ My dear Laure^^ might well have 
com])lied with this rc(|uisition in reference to his own miraculous 
simjilicity or oliluscness. 

AVluMi every thing was ready for the hunt, the First Consul 
|)la(’ed himselt in a little chariot, and making a sign to our au- 
thor, asked her to lionoiir him witli her compan^. She could 
not refuse before so large a collection of persons as was assem- 
bled, and accordingly slie got in, and the vehicle drove off. For 
a short time both were silent ; hut at length the First Consul, 
folding liis arms, turned to liis companion and said, “)'ou think 
yourself very J^marl, do you not She marie no answer, and 
he rejieated thr^ intei rogatory* She then replicrl that she did not 
fanr'.y her intellect was abovr'. the ordinary mark, but that she did 
not think lierself an imheclUe, ^‘No, you are not an bnhecille^^^ 
lie politely rrjoined, ^Mnit a After this gallant speech, 

he asked iier why slic had iiuluced Junot to stay. She assigned 
her affection for her husband as a reason, and on her affirming 
that it was the solo one, in answer to his question whether it was 
so, he absolutely said to her — we arc almost ashamed to translate 
tlu! expression — ^‘you lie!” ‘‘voiis en avez menti.” It can- 
not, it is frm^, he denied, that she had not adiierecl very strictly 
to tin; trulh, aiul this being tlic second instance of Jier confess- 
ing, in the narrative of this adventure, a deviation from positive 
fact, a doubt might be. entertained tliat her memory lias been 
scrupidously exact in the statement of what IJonaparte uttered. 
We do not mean to liazard any Quixotic jihrases about chivalry 
and the like, hut we do soberly assert our belief, that whilst there 
have been, “from JMacedonia’s madman to the Swede,” and to a 
later period, many heroes, as they are termed, who would have 
revelled in the blood \vhich he caused to How in torrents, there 
could scarcely be found one wlio would have deliberately applied 
the epithet liar,” to a female, in the way in which Madame 
Junot asserts she was so called. 

The dialogue between the First Consul and our author — in the 
course of which she told him tliat she was about to return to 
Paris with Junot, not on account of what had occurred, but in con- 
sequence of having just received a letter from her mother stating 
that slie was ill — lasted until they had arrived at the spot where 
the hunt was to commence, Bonaparte then mounted his horse. 
After the conclusion of the sport, Madame Junot and her hus- 
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band left Malmaison for the metropolis. Wc make no furtiier 
comments on this singular story, though wc cannot forbear in- 
timating our impression that it docs not carry on its face an air 
of perfect credibility, notwithstanding tlic skill with which it is 
worked up. 

There is another story related by our author, which, if true, 
w'ould demonstrate that llonapartc was destitute not only of every 
chivalrous feeling, hut even of sentiments of common courtesy 
towards the other sex, at the same time that it would convict 
him of a total disregard of the obligations imposed by tlic closest 
and tenderest of all relations. Although wc certainly liave no 
admiration of the character of the man apart from his g(*nius, wo 
find it difficult Vo credit what Avhuld induce us more strongly lo 
regard him as a person impervious to every gentle influence, than 
all the accounts of all the fields which he deluged with human 
blood. The ruthless conqueror may find apologists and admirers, 
but the brutal husband none dare refuse to condemn. The inci- 
dent to wliich we allude, is said by Madame d^Abrantes to have 
occurred whilst she w’as staying at Malmaison. Napoleon had 
purchased an addition to the grounds, and insisted, the day after- 
wards, upon taking Josephine and our author to see and admire 
the acfiuisition. Tlie former w’as very unwell at the time, but the 
order was imperative, and the two ladies accordingly got into a 
carriage. He preceded them on horseback, .losephinc, according 
to Madame d’Abrantes, was inexpressibly timid at all times when 
riding, and unfortunately on this occasion it was necessary to 
pass a ravine of a very perilous kind. As soon as she perceived 
it, she cried out to the coachman to stop, and desjiatchcd an 
out-rider to tell the First Consul that she would return unless 
some other road could be found. Napoleon came up immediately, 
and scolding her for her folly, told the coocliman to drive on. 
When the vehicle had reached the border of the ravine, Jose- 
phine uttered a piercing shriek — Let me get out ! 1 w- ill not 
remain here — Jlonapartc ! 1 beseech you — let me get out She 
clasped her hands and cried bitterly. Napoleon looked at her, hut 
instead of being affected by her distress, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and rudely commanded her to hush, “ This is childishness 
you shall pass ! and in the carriage. Go on ; do you hear me?’' 
he continued to the coachman. Our author then interfered, and 
being pregnant at the time, begged permission to alight, which 
Bonaparte granted, and dismounting, helped her out liimsclf, 
but as soon as she had reached tlie ground, lie jicrcmptorily or- 
dered the steps to be put up. Slic then began to intercede for 
Madame Bonaparte, representing that she was sick and suffering, 
but he stopped her by saying that he was not fond of remon- 
strances, and conducted her across the ravine. When on the 
other side, he perceived that the carriage had not begun to move, 
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Josephine having begged the coachman to defer tlic dangerous 
attempt for a moment, as a criminal begs for a minute’s reprieve, 
‘‘ You scoundrel, will you not obey my orders?’^ said Napoleon’, 
advancing to the man and applying his whip to his back. At the 
.same instant he struck the horses so as to make them start. The 
vehicle accomplished the passage, but with so much ditllculty, 
that the damage it received was such as to unfit it almost for fur- 
ther use. As to Madame Bonaparte, though she happily receiv- 
ed no corporeal injury, she was so much disfigured hy tears and 
alarm, as to be scarcely recognised. “ When she was getting out, 
and presented the figure she did, the First Consul testified more 
than discontent; he was enraged. lie pulled her brutally enough 
Ironi the steps of the carriage, •and carrying hef to a little dis- 
tance in the wood, we could hear him scolding her with violence.^’ 

One of the most interesting portions of the fourth volume, is 
relative to the attempt upon the life of the First Consul, by 
means of the infernal machine. As is well known, it was made 
on the night of the 3d Nivusc, when the oratorio of Haydn wa.s 
to he performed at the opera-house. 

“ It was scvcMi o’clock when we reached our box. The house was crowded 
to sucli excess, that a pin could Imrdly have been inserted. The ladies were 
admirably dressed, and the theatre was brilliantly liglited ; the coup d’ocil was 
indec<l magnificent. 

** My mother and I occupied ourselvc.s at first with gazing at the exliilaraling 
spectacle, and returning a host of salutes, given with smiles so soft, so winning, 
that a stranger just arrived among us, at such an instant, would believe that all 
the men are brothers, and all the women sisters ; and what is delightful is, that 
the kindliness of expression springs from real feeling at the moment. I think 
I have found the cause of it in a state of h.appincss and tranquillity, a species of 
enjoyment experienced by young females fully dressed, in public, either at a 
tlieatre or a hall, where they are surrounded with a joyous .and intoxicating scene. 
The smile of their lips, the beam of their eyes, form then but a single mechanical 
movement, ])rovokcd by the magnetic influence exercised upon every woman in 
that position.” 

• • • • » 

“The first thirty measures of the oratorio had been hardly executed, wlien a 
loud explosion was heard, like that of a cannon. ‘ What means that ?’ said 
Junot with emotion. He opened the door of the box, and looked into the lobby 
for an olliccr of the place, or one of his aides-de-camp. ‘ It is strange,’ he con- 

tinued—* What can a cannon be fired for at this hour f And then I should have 
known of it : Clive me my hat, I will go and find out what is the matter,* 

“ At that moment the door of the First Consiil’s box opened, and he himself 
appeared, with llcncr.al Lannes, I.auriston, Berthier, and Duroc. He smilingly 
saluted the immense multitude, who almost mingled cries of love with their plau- 
dits. ^ladame Bonaparte followed him in a few moments with Colonel Rapp, 
Madame Murat, who was nearly nine months advanced in her pregnancy, ami 
Mademoiselle dc Bcauharnois. Junot was about to shut the door of the box, in 
order to observe himself the serene air of the First Consul, which I had just re- 
marked, when Duroc came up with an agitated countenance, and almost wild 
manner. ‘ The First Consul has just escaped destruction,* he said quickly to Ju- 
not; ‘go to him, he wishes to speak to you. It is impossible that the affair 
should not be known here in a quarter of an hour, but he desires to make no 
stir of himself; come with me, therefore, and let me take your arm, for I am 
trembling all over. My first battle caused me less emotion.’ — All this was said 
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in a low tone, so that wc conld not hear it ; but Junot repeated it to us after- 
wards, sayinp;, at tlio sanie time, ‘ 1 love Dtiroc. lie is almost as much attached 
to the First (Jonsul as Marmont and myself.* — Junot hastily bade me adieu, ami 
accompanied Duroc. 

“ Duriiifj this short conversation, the oratorio was fjoinp; on, but tl.e line voices 
of Mesclaiiies Branchu and Walbonne, and of tiarat, had not yet absorbed the 
attention of the audience. Every eye was turned towards the First ("onsul, and 
he alone at the moment occupied the thoughts of two thousand persons. Soon 
a hollow murmur began to spread from the pit to the orchestra, to the amphi- 
theatre, to the boxes. ‘ The First Consul has been attacked in the street of 
Saint-Nicaisc,* it was .said. The truth, however, was quickly circulated, and at the 
instant, as if b}' an electric shock, a simultaneous acclamation was heard ; a .simul- 
taneous look seemed to cover Napoleon with the protection of love. Wliat 
I relate 1 saic^ and I did not sec it alone, ^’lierc exist. s, perhaps, in Paris, more 
than two-tliirds of those who were at the opera on tlic .‘hi Niv6.se. 'I'hey may 
probably not dare to be tbc first to relate wbal occurred there on tli.at evening ; 
but let them answer to my call, and say whether I do not trace faillifully wliat 
took place at the moment when the news was known. Wliat agitation pre- 
ceded the explosion of the national rage, which was represented in that first 
quarter of an hour, by tliat multitude whose fury at so black an attempt can- 
not be expressed by words ! Women were to be seen sobbing bitterly, and 
men sluidtlcrlng with indignation, whatever banner they followed, .and joining 
heart and hand on this occasion to prove that dilferences of opinion do not entail 
a diUcrence in the manner of understanding the dictates of honour. I kept 
my eyes fixed upon the box of the First Con.siil. He was calm; at limes, how- 
ever, appearing powerfully moved, wliencvcr any words were borne to his 
cars strongly ex])rcssivc in relation to what had pa.sscd. Madame Bonaparte 
was not at all mistress of herself. Her whole appearance wa.s disordered ; her 
attitude even, always .so graceful, was no longer the .same. She .seemed to 
shudder, and to wish to hide herself under her shawl as a protection, and, in fact, 
it was that shawl which had saved her life. Whatever eft ort she made to restrain 
her tears, they could be seen trickling down her pale cheeks, and whenever she 
looked at the First Consul, her shudders recommenced. Her daughter, also, 
was very much agitated. As to Madame Murat, the character of the family ap- 
peared in her : although her condition well permitted her to manifest the disquic- 
tilde and emotion natural to tlic sister of the I’irst Consul, she was perfectly 
mistress of herself during the whole of that painful evening.*' 

Our author did not remain very long in the theatre after tlie 
circumstance was known, Madame dc Permon having become 
alarmed at hearing a gentleman in the neighbouring l)ox say that 
the authors of the plot liad wished to explode their macliino near 
the Opera-hOUSCj and that as none of them wore yet .nvrestod, it 
was not improbable, that on the departure of Uonaparte another 
attempt might be made, since the first had failed. After leaving 
her mother at her residence, Madame Junot proceeded to tlic 
Tuilerics, as she had been previously told to do by lier hus- 
band. On her arrival there, she fouml the First Consul returned 
from the Opera. He was in the drawing-room, surrounded by 
his officers, and in a state of high exasperation, although he had 
manifested a species of indifference in relation to the former at- 
tempts upon his life. The agitation of Josephine was still far 
from having subsided; her tears continued to flow copiously. 
Independently of the danger which her husband had escaped, 
she herself had almost been the victim of the explosion. 
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She wns on Uie ])oint of gotfing into her earriage, wlien Rapp, 
wlio was not, according to our author, imudi in llic habit of re- 
marking wludher tlierc was [lerfcct harmony in tlie colours of a 
lady’s toilette, observed that the shawl which she wore was not 
in kee})ing with her dress or her jewels. Josephine was particu- 
larly careful and elegant in her attire, and again ascended a 
flight of stairs in order to remedy the defect. She was scarcely 
thiee minutes absent, but this was suilicient to sc])aratc her car- 
riage from that of the First ('onsul, which it ought to have im- 
mediately followed. J'he delay saved her; the explosion look 
place as her vehicle arrived upon the Carousel. The glasses 
were broken, and |)ieces of them fell upon the neck and shoul- 
ders of Alademoisellc de Heaulmrnois, who was i)n the front seat 
of the vehicle, and notwithstanding her shawl, received some 
slight cuts. 

jMadarne (FAbrantes relates the following ns one of the details 
of th(i alfair which are little known. 

“ Every one is aware that tlic barrel, or rather tlic cask, whicli contained the 
case-shot and the gunpowder, was placed upon a hail little cart, drawn by a 
mare, the recognition ot* which animal contrll)Utcd greatly to the discovery of 
the assassins. Tills cart was located so as to obstruct the way, and it was in- 
tended that wlillsl the guides on horseback were rcnKning tlie cart, the explo- 
sion should take place, and all jicrish. It has been subsequently said, that the 
swiftness with which the Tirst Consul’s carriage was driven, was the cause of 
Ills preservation. Doubtless this rapidity did no harm 5 but the true cause was 
still more the result of chance than the other, 'fhe piquet of mounted chas- 
seurs serving as an escort to the First Consul, preceded and followed his carri- 
age ; and one of them who was in advance, perceiving the way to be obstructed 
by this vile carl, cried out to its driver to move aside. Hut seeing nobody, as 
the l)oy was liidden by the angle of the palisade, the cliasseiir indicted a vio- 
lent blow with the Hat of his sabre upon the back of the poor animal, which 
moved aside itself, and advanced three or four feet, far enongli at all events to 
derange the thread, which, as it appears, w'as destined to let in the air and pro- 
duce the explosion. Jt was an almost indefinite moment. IJut it was sufficient 
to allow’ lime for the First (kmsul to turn into the street Malta, and thence into 
the street |{ichelieii. 'fhe cask resembled a had one of a carrier of water. The 
mare was killed, hut not at all mutilated, so that the desciiplion of her appear- 
ance was advertised, and the body itself deposited at the prefecture of police, in 
order that it miglil be recognised by some one who could designate its owner.’* 

Our author afliniis, tlial thu number of victims of this illabolioal 
deed lias been greatly exaggerated. She has satisfactory proof, 
sh(i says, that on the day itself not more than nine persons were 
killed, and that the total number of those who died subsequently 
did not exceed twenty-nine or thirty; disastrous slaughter, 
certainly; but the circumstance was infinitely less shocking than 
if we had been oliliged to bewail the loss of two thousand per- 
sons, which would have been the case, if the sentinel of the street 
Loiivois had not refused to allow the cart to stop near the door 
of the Opera.’’ The curiosity of several persons in the neigh- 
bouring streets proved fatal to them on that night, 'fhe mistress 
of a Cafe, Madame L6gci*, who was in the habit of running to 
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the door of her cstablislimcnt whenever Ihe First Consul passed hy 
it, on goino; to the Opera, did so unfortunately on this occasion, 
fuid had lier two breasts carried away by a fragment of a cauldron, 
and died in a few days. Of two servants of the same Cafe, one was 
killed, and the other wounded. 

The sensation produced throughout France by this attempt, 
was unexampled. Ilonaparte should feel grateful to it, says our 
author, for the evidence which it occasioned to be given to him, 
that he could ask any tiling from a people by whom he was lovefl 
to such a degree. 1 have seen,^’ she continues, and still have 
under my eyes, the reports made by the military ])olicc every day 
to Junot; and in them I have beheld proofs of the attachment and 
devotion of the* nation, which perhaps render Napoleon deeply 
culpable for having abused them as he did.” 

iladamc d’Abrantes had herself no slight personal reason to 
detest the infernal machine, as ma}’ be inferred from the follow- 
ing extract. 

On Ihc evening of the fith, Junot eanic liome exhausted with fatigue, hav- 
ing been running about all day. It was only ten o’clock, but, allliough he 
bad promised to bring me home from my mother’s, he could not resist the wea- 
riness which overpowered him, and accordingly he sent a servant to tell me to re- 
turn without waiting for him. In the month of November, I had been attacked 
by a slight fever, but I was then convalescent. During the few days of the con- 
tinuance of the malady, a little camp-bed had been placed for Junot near mine, 
and whilst occxipied with the afl’air of the od Nivdse, he had retained the same 
bed, in order to be more able to rise at any hour witliout waking me. Harassed 
with fatigue, be had lain down and was sleeping ; hut his slumber, which was 
commonly uncpiict, was still more so during tlioso limes of tr()ul)le and alarm. 
His dreams were frightfid. 'Fhcy were fdled withaiolhing but poignards sur- 
rounding the First Consul, an assassin prostrating him, a new machine about to 
explode. On reaching home, 1 went up to my room, and approaching the bed 
on which Junot was lying, 1 leant over him, saying, ‘ what ! already asleep ?’ At 
that moment he was dreaming that he was in the cabinet of the First (h)nsul ; 
that several assassins had made their way into it ; and that one of them was about 
to set fire to a machine placed under the bureau of Napoleon. It was at this 
instant that 1 spoke to Ifim ; he awoke, but not sufficiently to rccogiusc me ; the 
fire which was burning in the chimney was taken by him for the lighted match 

of tl;c murderer — the murderer was I. ‘I have no arms,* cried Junot, ‘bull 

will prostrate you.* 

“ Before I had time to renew my cpicstion, he liad applied his foot to my breast, 
and given me a blow, the violence of which sent me licadlong to the other sich? 
of the room. The whole passed so quickly, that my maid, who had followed 
me up stairs, only at that moment entered the room with a light. 1 liad ut- 
tered a i)iercing shriek, which completely awoke Junot, who was silting pale 
and petrified with liorror in his bed. He thought lie had killed me, and dared 
not get out to come to me. 1 was indeed in a lamentable condition ; the force 
of the blow had not only lacerated m}" breast, but caused me to spit blood 
in considerable quantities. Junot was in a state of distraction. M. Baker Wtis 
sent for, altliougb it was eleven o’clock. He came, and after hearing how the 
mutter had happened, and examining the position of Junot and myself, he told 
us that if Junot had been two inches farther from me, so as to have afforded 
more power to his leg when he darted it at me, I should have been killed ; 
he would have broken my breastbone.” 

This story may perhaps bring back to the recollection of some 
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of our readers the anecdote related by that prince of veracious 
chroniclers, Sir Jonah Harrinji;ton, about an Iionest countiyman 
of his, who entertained a marvellous dread and horror of Papists^ 
and quite as marvellous a dread and horror of his belter half, and 
one ni^hl in bed seized the latter by the throat, and had almost 
stran<j;lcd her, crying out at the same time, ‘^oh you cursed Pa- 
pist, 1 have you now, &c.” Sir Jonah is wicked enough to inti- 
mate that some doubled whether the good man was not perfectly 
awake at the time. Fortunately, however, for the memory of 
Junot, there can be no reason for a similar doubt in his case, as 
the affection he then bore to his wife cannot be called in ques- 
tion. 

The interest of the following fjxtract will, we sure, obviate 
the necessity of apologizing for its length. 

“At the epoch of the iiifornal iihichinc, it is well known that the First (h)nbul 
was under the persuasion that the blow had proceeded from the .lacohins, or 
rather from a class of wretches usJirpin'^ the name of republicans, and inerilini; 
none other than that of which liad been given to them by the police ; 
and in fact amongst them was not to be seen either Thibaudeau, or Daunou, or 
(iregoire, or Iloissy d*7\.nglas, or any of tlic avoweil republicans hefoic the con- 
sulate. 'rhey were altogether obscure men, the mere instruments of crime, 
drenched with blood, the scum of the fatal epochs of VS and ’91 ; who, disgusted 
with the return of order, as the prefect of the police had asserted in several vc- 
])orls made In Fructidor and N'cndcmiairc of the year 9, conspired against a re- 
forming government, which was severe in the execution of the laws, and under 
which they could nourish no hope of witnessing the return of anarchy. Amongst 
them was more than one Uaba*uf, and the conspiracy of the camp of (irenclle 
was repeated every day about the person of the First Consvd. Unt he himself 
was guilty of injustice when he said in the Council of State : ‘ It is the men of 
the lie volution who do all this evil, the Septembriseurs.* Jt might well have 
been those men of blood, who, under the name of cnrivscs, had altemptcil to 
force an entranci^ into the cellars of the 'ruileiics, who had attempted an assas- 
sination, who Inul even attempted an infernal machine ; but 1 have always thought, 
and the event has contirmt?d my opinion, that there were other springs which 
caused them to act; the ufKiir of Nivdsc proves it. 

“For a long time it was impossible to convince the First Consul, f recollect 
that one day, at Malmaisoii, he had a conversation with Fouche, .liinot, Camba- 
cercs, aiid several others, against whom l»c inaintaineil l»is opinion. Already at 
this epoch, the police hcj^aii to catch bold of the thread of this nefarious plot, 

and Fouche was greatly clatetl. Junot, who was tar from loving liim, agreed 
with him in relation to all that he said about the infernal machine. The First 
Consul argued without passion. Cambaccrcs himself, with his habitually sallow 
and calm visage, was a little excited by the determined contradiction of Hona- 
parte, who was as tranquil as if the question had no bearing upon his life. There 
was only one moment that he became somewhat irritated. Fouche asserted with 
truth that la Vendee, although pacified in appearance, was still in a state of com- 
motion, that bands of insurgents occupied all the roads, and that Biilanny was 
nut habitable. 

“ ‘Parblcu!* said the First Consul, ‘you give it to us well; why do you 
speak to us about la Vend<Se aiul liritaniiy ? llow ! you who are the minister 
of police, you who well knew the condition of the north and the south of France, 
you come here to speak to us about la Vendee as if it were the central point to- 
wards which, it seems, that all the solicitude, all the attention of the government 
should be directed! What is news from the right bank of the Whine? Is he 
a Vend^aii, that robber chief who in Germinal last carried off 60,000 francs by 
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force of arms?, in the interior of France, in the department of Oiirtlie? Are they 
also Vcndcuns, those men who have just been arrested at (duiteaiidiin? they are 
(Ipscrtors coiuUiclcd by a woman dressed as a n»aii. In the department of (lard, 
you see that sixty-cij^lit hriijands have been taken since the month of Clermlnal 
down to the lUlli of Nivose. Tn that ofSarre, wliat name will you ,i^\ve the band 
of the brij^and Schinderanes? In Aveyron, in the I.ower Alps, you licar evc:ry 
day of some new arrests. What happened only the day before yesterday on the 
road to Rouen? 'I'lie road fiom Rouen to Paris? 1 hope that is not a lost rc.qj'ion? 
Well! the diligence was attacked by eight brigamls, in spite of the escort of four 
nien commanded by a sergeant, and mounted upon the imjjcrialc. Were these 
Vendeans too?’ 

“ File First Consul was almost angry. Fouche, who was not easily discom]iosed, 
looked at him, \ery respccllully witliout doubt, but yet with an expression which 
would have irritaled me if I had been in lionaparte’s place. ‘I have had the 
honour of observing to you, Ceneral,’ he replied, * that the brigands who have 
been arrested are ijone other than CliQiians, who themselves are nothing but 
A'ondeans in another dress. When the diligence was stopped, they began, b(‘- 
forc firing even, by demanding the funds belonging to the republic, and it is 
well known that the formula of the brigands of the wt si is not dllVerent. Cli.ased, 
hunted, so to speak, by General Bernadotte, they abound in our (piarlcr ; but 
they arc still Chouaii.s, ami t persist in maiiilaiiiing it.’ 

“At this repetition of the assertion, accompanied by an expression altogether 
improper, the First Consul advanced towards Fouchc with a precipitancy indi- 
cating lively anger. lie planted himself before him, and crossing his arms, 
said: ‘And I, citizen minister of the general police, I repeat to you that you 
arc mistaken, or rather that you wish to make others believe that yon are mis- 
taken.’ At this moment Madame Bonaparte, who was tenderly attached to 
Fouche, and felt a profound interest in whatever related to him, which he ac- 
knowledged in Ills way, approached behind Bonaparte, and passed her hand 
through his arm. 'rhe First <h)iisul gently disengaged himself from the hold of 
his wife, and said to her mildly, but peremptorily : ‘ I beg you, .foscpliine, to 
leave me alone when I am speaking on serious matters.’ I sliall never forget the 
disconcerted appearance of Madame Bonaparte. She quietly returned to her 
place without saying a word. 

“‘Yes, citizen minister,’ resumed the First Consul, ‘I repeat distinctly, that 
you arc mistaken in supposing that the ilomeslic poison by which tlm state is 
unforlunatcly disturbed, comes from any oilier source than this vast couspiiacy 

of robbery anJ crime, contrived by a troiip of wretches who belong to no party, 
and who would degrade any to wliicli they might be attached, but who, for lif- 
leeii years jiast, always ready to sell their services, have been attentive to the 
smallest trouble, in order to increase and profit by it. Do you believe that the 
men who were the actors in the murderous .scenes of the 2d ami .'hi of Novcin- 
Ikt ; that those who executed the republican marriages at Nantes, tying back 
to back a young girl of fifteen years and a young man of twenty, making at the 
same lime the niost infamous reflections ; that those who have covered the gla- 
ciers of Avignon with corpses, the assassins of the prisoners of Versailles ; tliat 
the wretches who during two years lived ancle deep in blood, by signing the 
death-warrants of persons ninety years old, such as the Abbess of Montmartre, or 
of youthful victims of sixteen years of age, such as the young girls of Verdun — 
do you believe, Sir, (and the First Consul advanced two feet nearer to Fouche,) 
do you believe lliat those men loved liberty, loved the republic ? Can you an- 
swer yesl^ If you were to do it, 1 would say to you, 7io; 1 would say to you that 
they are men anxious for unrestrained license ; men who, on the eve of the day on 
which they perpetrated the massacres to which 1 have alluded, had not where- 
with to buy a loaf of bread, and who, six months afterwards, were living in opu- 
lence, because they felt no remorse at wearing the shirt or sleeping in the bed 
of him whom they had slaughtered. You will toll me, perhaps, that amongst 
these men there were some to be seen who liad retired poor, without riches ? 
That may perhaps be possible ; but the greater part of them have for a long 
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time been eating bread soaked in blood. I know what 1 know,^ he added, shak- 
ing his liead. 

“ Foiich^ was paler than usual, and his anxiety for some time past to answc^ 
the First Consul, was manifest. When Napoleon had returned towards the fire, 
and began to poke it, according to his custom, Fouchc said in a voice eviilently 
changed with anger, although his manner was composed ; ‘ Hut, general, you 
will allow me to tell you that all the horrors which have defiled the revolution, 
were not committed by the jacobins, as you call them. It is clear that you were 
not a witness of the tragedies of Tarrascon, Beaucaire, Marseilles, and so many 
other cities of the south, the theatres of the lofty deeds of the societies of Jesus 
and their colleagues, in short, of royalist assassinations.* 

“ The First Consul was still bending, and engaged in tormenting a poor po- 
ker; at this phrase of Fouchc he incontinently raised his head, and turning 
round, was soon near the minister. 

“‘Eh ! Fardicu ! what are you telling me > You give me the better of you ; 
this is what I have been saying to you f(y an hour past. Thoise monsters in hu- 
man shape, who tuck up the sleeves of their shirts, when they have any, in or- 
der to cut off heads, or throw people into the water, would throw them into the 
fire of a butcher of the Spanish inquisition, if the grand inquisitor would give 
them more than they procure by their robberies. Parbleu ! 1 know well that 
there have been royalist assassinations ; I might call them reprisals, and say tliat 
the glaciers of Avignon, the massacre of many individuals with whom I was par- 
ticularly acquainted, although very young at the time, and whose morality 1 can 
guaranty, might excuse the subsequent murders ; but 1 will not say so. No- 
thing can authorize cruelty ; nothing can legitimate crime. Our beautiful revo- 
lution is not the mother of those horrors. All the monstrosities of *93 will never 
be able to tarnish her robe of dazzling whiteness, when, conducted by liberty, 
or rather holding her by the hand, she came to deliver us, in *89, from our gall- 
ing slavery. People of bad faith, however, who love not the revolution, will 
alone confound epochs and times ; it is impossible not to discern their respective 
characters. But there is only one mark for murderers and spillers of blood ; 
reprobation to them ! France wants no more of that and anarchy is de- 

cidedly held by her in horror. An end must be put to the brigandage which 
desolates the interior of the republic. It is a remnant of the fatal epochs. Pub- 
lic liberty is menaced, and already even attacked in her most precious guaran- 
ties. Every member of the great family of society is at every instant injured in 
his means of subsistence. Security is a bare word, and the most inoffensive bc- 
ingj on lying down at night, is uncertain whether he will breakfast the next 
morning in his house. I.ook at that good Clement de Uls ! And all this hap- 
pens under the administration of a government which desires tranquillity and the 
return of order. It must cud. I am well aware that tlie Directory prepared 
this sad heritage, by the detestable maimer in which it organized the provinces, 
especially after the pacification of La Vendee. But evil is not repaired by im- 
puting it to others. Sec now, the monsters, not content with attacking me, try 
to blow up an entire quarter of Paris. If the sentinel of the opera had not re- 
moved the cask, three thousand persons would have been mutilated, slaughtered, 
because the wretches wish my life. I repeal it, this must end. It is not at the 
moment when the republic, every where victorious, dictates laws to her ene- 
mies in the very bosom of their countries, that she will suffer herself to be mur- 
dered under the hands of a few obscure villains, assuming, as if in derision, a po- 
litical appearance. It is not in such souls that there is a place for a sentiment so 
noble as the love of country. As they rob the diligences and the receivers of 
contributions, because they have always a well garnished purse, these scoun- 
drels say they wage war with the government ! It is pitiable !* 

“ ‘ Citizen Consul,* replied Fouchc*, • I cun only repeat here what I have had 
the honour of already intimating to you several times since the 3d Nivosc. I ex- 
pressed my profoundest conviction, when I said that this execrable crime could 
only have been committed by enemies, not of the republic, not of your person, 
but of mankind. The Convention was attacked by them, with arms in hand, on 
the loth Venddmiaire ; llicy were in a perpetual conspiracy against the Direc- 
VOL. XI. — MO. 21. 27 
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tory, not that it was a worse government for them than the Convention or even 
the Committees would have been, but because they are foes to all government. 
1 know well tlie truth of all this, Citizen Consul; and the place which L occupy 
puts me in the way, more than any one else, of becoming acquainted with all 
these iniquities. But, whilst agreeing with yo\i that some hundreds of bandits 
arc spread over the surface of France, in order to do the harm which we sec them 
perpetrating, I say that the hell which vomited up those tlcmons is not '93.' 

“ The First Consul shrugged his shoulders. ‘ And k Militaire tl k Turc? Is 
the pen which wrote that beautiful clliision directed by Kngland, or by all that 
is most furious in demagogical opinion V 

“ ‘ Here is ]ircciscly, Citizen Consul, a support of my assertion : the 

author of the libel you have just named, is one of those men who sIjow them- 
selves in every great epoch, lie resembles those prime clappers at the thea* 
tres, celebrated for causing the success or the failure of a new piece. 'J'hey are 
hired by one aullior for one evening, and by another for the next. 'Fhc two are 
enemies, but that ^natters not to the claj>pcr. It is tl)e same with sucli men as 
Mctge. You arc in a sphere, Citizen Consul, from which you do not perceive 
any of our p(jlitical miseries. You behold nothing of what is dh^uslin^j if I 
may use tlie term, in tlic arrangements it is necessary to make to prevent all 
these fetid matters from exhaling too nauseous a smell. You have never had oc- 
casion to make use of Mctge; and Metgc loves you not, because he knows that 
from you he has nothing to expect but a prison. Accordingly he has opened 
wide his cars to the first w'ords addressed to him, as well as liis hands to receive 
the brightly burnished guineas which have been placed in them to induce his 
pen to indite the beautiful master-piece of * Ic 'furc et le Militaire Frangais.' 

** ‘ Aliens ! licre you are again with your AV/g//.s/t Committee. Certes, 1 do 
not love England, that is to say, licr cabinet ; but 1 believe you do it injustice.' 

“ ‘Citizen (Consul, I am not still so young as to allow myself to be carried 
away by the spirit of prejudice ; 1 reason from facts. 1 have known Mctge for 
a long period, in reference to which I can sum up my suspicions and doubts. 
Metgc has no means of subsistence, and yet he incurs expenses, and daily ex- 
penses to no inconsiderable amount, w'hich he liquidates immediately. 'Where 
does he get the money ? lie must be in the pay of .some of the enemies of the 
republic.' 

“ ‘ But is there only England who can give money to trouble the tranfpiillity 
of the state ? You arc aware that suspicion has been strongly cxcitcd with re- 
gard to Felix T.epelletier and to Antoniicllc ; docs not Metgc associate witli 
those men ? Is it not known now, that tliis same Mdge was .-icqualnled with the 
whole aifair of Ccracchi, Diana, Demcrvillc, Ar{*na ? It seems even that the dag- 
ger which he wore was to serve me on occasion, if he had found me in liis way. 
But he is a vigorous fellow, that Metgc; it appears that he defended himself like 
a lion. Where was he taken ?' 

“ * At the passage Feydeau: it was very late. The policemen charged with 
the duty of following him, arrested him first in the name of the law, without im- 
mediately securing liis hands. He had time in consequence to seize a dagger 
which lie always carries, and to strike tlic officer of police. He made several 
violent attempts to stab him, but happily only wounded him in the hand and 
wrist. One remarkable circumstance is, that fior more than four months he has 
never slept two successive nights in the same place. He worked at Montmar- 
tre, in a little chamber. It is there that he composed the wretched pamphlets 
for which he received compensation so much above their value.' 

“ At this moment, two members of the Tribunate entered. The First Con- 
sul welcomed tiicm with remarkable graciousness, and the conversation was 
then continued in the same tone. One of the tribunes was Duveyrier. Tlic First 
Consul spoke to him about a report he was to make to the tribunate some days 
subsequently, in relation to the establishment of special criminal tribunals. These 
tribunals were particularly destined to punisli immediately all the robbera and 
brigands who were desolating the roads of the republic, and who at length had 
proceeded to disturb the internal tranquillity of the cities. Tlie First Consul 
adverted again to this topic, and spoke admirably upon it. It was at such mo 
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mcnts that he ought to have been seen and heard. lie then kindled into a fire 
which vivified all that were around him. I had never seen him in this luminous 
point of view, and was more than astonished. He produced upon me an effect 
at once irresistihlc from the charm of attraction, and strongly agitating from 
an eloquence peculiar by its conchisive and perfectly persuasive concision.” 

This remarkable conversation our author was enabled to re- 
cord precisely as it occurred, in consequence of having found a 
written detail of it among the papers of her husband, wliich, 
she says, comprise others still more curious, and placing the dif- 
ferent interlocutors still more forcibly in their proper light. Wo 
hoj)c that they will be compriscul in her ensuing volumes, as it 
is an employment of no inconsi<lcrablc interest to compare tlic 
uttered siuitiments of celebrated^individuals with those which ap- 
pear to have regulated the tenor of their conduct — to contrast 
their words with their deeds. When, for instance, we hear 
Bonaparte, in the above colloquy, sa3dng that ^‘nothing can au- 
thorize cruelty, nothing can legitimate crime, and then cast a 
glance at his career, we arc presented, it seems to us, with a more 
striking picture of the character of the man than the most elabo- 
rate portrait could convey ; we arc furnished with a clearer in- 
sight into the system which he employed in climbing ‘^the 
mountainous and craggy ridge that tempts ambition,^’ than any 
detail of it could affonl. We behold him manifesting, like the 
Athenians, a knowledge of what is right, whilst determined, like 
them also, not to put it into practice; expressing sentiments of 
th(^ purest, nature, that he may accomplish the more easily his 
sinister designs; keeping the word of promise to the car, in order 
tlie more safely to break it to the heart. — Particular admirers, 
however, of Napoleon, might give another interpretation of tJic 
incongruity in question, by considering it. as a specimen ol the 
inaniicT in wlilcli the mosl. j)cnntrating and powcrtiil minds may 
deceiv’’e themselves with regard to llicir own obnoxious acts, 
whilst their perception of even venial misdemeanor in another is 
clear, and capable of exciting their disgust. Thus it inight ])o 
said, that whilst under the sway of that (lespotic passion which is 

** Sublime quclciucfois, nials trop souvent crucllc,” 

Bonaparte was blind to the enormities which lie perpetrated 
at its command — to the havoc of millions, and the misery of lens 
of millions which his ceaseless wars for glory and empire occa- 
sioned; — that the magnitude and splendour of the ends he had in 
view, absorbed all consciousness of the criminality of the means 
he used — and that, at the same lime, a comi)aratively petty otfcnce 
might well have struck him in its proper light, and aroused his 
indignation as much as if he hod been worthy to ‘^cast the first 
stone.” 

Tlic length to which our article has already extended, admon- 
ishes us to conclude, although wc are lar from having exhausted 
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the interesting subjects embraced by these volumes. The quan- 
tity of available matter contained in them is so great, that as 
ihuch time almost has been occupied in determining on what to 
select, as in translating the extracts we have offered ; and we arc 
not confident now that these arc the best which could be made. 
There are also various topics indicated or discussed by Madame 
d’Abrantfcs, which might furnish useful and pregnant themes for 
political disquisition — to do them adequate justice, however, 
would exact another article of at least the extent of the present. 


Art. VIII.— central AMERICA. 

1. — Guaiimala^ or the United Provinces of Central Ame- 
rica^ in 1827-28; being Sketches and Memorandums made 
during a twelve months s residence in that Republic, By 
Henry Dunn. 1828. 8vo. pp. 318. 

2. — Narrative of an Official Visit to Guatemala from Mexico, 
By G. A. Thompson, Esq. Late Secretary to His Britannic 
Majesty^ s Mexican Commission, and Commissioner to re- 
port to his Majesly^s Government on the Stale of the Cen- 
tral Republic, London: 1829. 12mo. pp. 528. 

Neither praise nor censure is lavishly applicable to the work 
of Mr. Dunn. It is very much such a book, as might have 
been expected from such a man, under such circumstances. It 
contains, like all human productions, a mixture of good and 
bad; but its most striking feature is partially developed, in a 
brief preface, by an apologetical remark addressed to those read- 
ers who will complain that the work is not more exclusively 
religious,’^ a remark which staggered us on the threshold, and 
for which we were, then, entirely unable to account. We are 
still at fault as to the feasibility of making an account of Central 
America ‘‘ exclusively religious,” unlcvss an author were to adopt, 
as a model, some of the old Catholic historians, such as Rcmesal, 
whose folio on Guatemala overflows with religious” matter: 
or, Juarros, who with all his faults is the best historian of his 
country, and who was completely bloated with matter of the 
same character, until his judicious translator, Lieutenant J. Daily, 
reduced his bulk by rescinding whole chapters, bearing such ti- 
tles as — Of the metropolitan church of Guatemala, with a history 
of the image of Nuestra Sefiora del Socorro worshipped in it — 
Of the convents of Guatemala — Of the nunneries and religious 
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liouscs for females — Of inferior religious orders — Of the corona- * 
lion of the image of St. Joseph — Of festivals celebrated in the 
cathedral — and various others.^ Mr. Dunn would have been 
scandalized at the bare mention of these annals of Catholicism. 
Nor, on the otlier hand, would the religious worship of the bar- 
barous nations, which preceded the Spanish conquest, have been 
viewed with one iota more of indulgence, liut Mr. Dunn, how- 
ever he might feel disposed to find ‘‘ sermons in stones, and good 
in every thing,’’ appears to us very ill qualified to investigate 
the concerns of civil society. The fact is, he was bent on a far 
diflerent errand, and however unsuccessful he may have proved 
in his evangelical but Quixotic purpose, and however necessary 
he may have deemed it to apologize to his constituents; wc feel 
satisfied the most fastidious will acquit him of a want of intolerant 
orthodoxy, and bigoted spirituality, when they peruse the ob- 
servations in the fifth chapter — On the low state of true piety” 
in Guatemala. Wc are very unwilling to indulge in a tone of 
irreverent raillery; but the idea of distributing tracts in Central 
America, strikes us as exceedingly ludicrous. Our Revolu- 
tionary history, by the way, furnishes a case somewhat analogous 
to the foregoing. Congress had sent printing presses to the bor- 
ders of Canada, and directed Dr. Franklin to proceed thither to 
superintend the publishing and distributing of political tracts. 
The scheme went on swimmingly ; however, after a few papers 
had been published, the Dr. wrote word to Congress that he had 
done as he was ordci'ed, but that they had neglected one thing 
indispensably necessary, which was to send a sullicient number 
of schoolmasters to instruct the Canadians how to read the tracts 
after they were printed! 

Wc now proceed to Mr. Thompson’s book, ihc title of whicJi, 
at least, is more imposing than that of Mr. Dunn’s, and our at- 
tention is at once arrested. “ An ancient sage,” says he, “ observed, 
that no one should write a history without prefacing it wdth an 
account of himself.” This sentence presents a strange aspect. 
In the first place wc recollect no such wise saw” of the ancients, 
among whom, if any ever uttered such a speech, he would, at 
once, have lost caste. Nothing is so unworthy of credit as a man’s 
account of himself. It is not probable the ancients preached a 
doctrine they did not practise, and hence it is we most po- 
tently believe no ancient sage ever uttered any such thing. Again, 
it is the height of presumption in Mr. Thompson to dignify, by 
comparing it to ^^a history,” his own tissue of frivolities. The 
remark, however, was only designed to pave the way for a state- 
ment of the author’s claims to public attention — that he translated 
Alcedo’s Dictionary in 1814 — that he was secretary to Mr. Lionel 


I’rcfacc to Juarros, vii. 
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Ilervcy in 1824 — that he enjoyed many advantages under Mr. 
Morier and Mr. Ward, and finally, that having been ordered 
id leave Mexico, after the treaty was signed by Messrs. Morier 
and Ward, for the purpose of proceeding to Guatemala to report 
to the llritish government on the stale of that republic, he spared 
no pains to obtain the most authentic information respecting the 
country ; and, moreover, that the historical and statistical account, 
wliich is added in a supplementary form, contains, he has no diffi- 
culty in asserting, much original, and he trusts, useful informa- 
tion. Let us bear in mind, also, the author’s assurance, that he 
had not originally ^«thc remotest idea of publishing,” and al- 
though ^^hc had taken short notes of the more particular inci- 
dents,” it was clrlefly for his own gratification.” Still he seems 
to have had a sort of consciousness that this book contained an 
inordinate quantum of trilling, from which awkward and uneasy 
sensation lie appears to disentangle himself in a degree, by in- 
forming tlie reader that the candid recital of incidents, trifling 
as they may abstractedly appear, often affords the best insight into 
the manners and feelings of a country,” and then adding, that 
those who have their notions of society trammelled by invete- 
rate habits, and civilized prescriptions, may deem such incidents 
whimsical and frivolous, whilst others, of more expanded minds, 
may extract from them, as the greatest botanists do even from 
weeds, both instruction and amusement.” 

lint since we have roundly charged the author of the “Official 
Visit” with frivolity, and as he seems himself to have certain mis- 
givings, it is entirely fair to offer some exaihplcs, which we shall 
extract” at random, as wc hastily revolve the pages. It was on 
the 21.st of April, in the year of our J^ord 182/5, that Mr. Thomp- 
son sallied fortli from Mexico to pay his Official Visit"’ to the 
capital of Central America. The first very memorable ineident 
occurs at the town of (hicrnavaca, where the Commandanle joined 
<bo Guatemalian minister, Don Juan de Dios Mayorga, and Mr. 
Thompson, by invitation, at supper. Dclonging to the travelling 

party, besides, were Don Mateo 0 , a merchant, horses, 

mules, servants, and an escort of soldiers. At the supper table 
were seated Don Mateo, who sits below the salt, and the landla- 
dy’s little daughter, about tight years old. Now it appears that 
previous to leaving Mexico, Mr. Thompson had got fitted up, in 
a hurry, a small canteen^ furnished, principally, with tin and 
brass articles. The tin he holds up to the child, asking her what 
metal it was. She answers, as Mr. Thompson expects — Plata : 
he then shows her a brass saucepan, and asks what she thought 
that was; to which she answers, as the reader expects, Oro. The 
charm of this anecdote is, that it is common-place, that there is 
an agreeable obscurity in the manner in which it is applied — 
that it shows sagacity — and that it shows stupidity. All this sa- 
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gacity, or stupidity, nevertheless, would have been insunicient 
for th(! comprehension of one of Air. Dunn’s tracts! 

Another incident of note is occasioned by one of tlie animals 
becoming rest iff, or ratlier in consecjucncc of a mule coming to 
a dead halt. Tliis is by no means an unusual occurrence with 
this creature in all countries, and will be readily understood Ijy 
tlic reader as the result of a certain trait of mulish character com- 
monly called obstinacy; hut what the author says, was what they 
there call Soleadad,” or sun-stricken. A soldier immediately 
breathes the obstinate vein, and administers a small glass of 
brandy, by pouring the distilment into the porches of the animals 
cars; and, presto! a cure ensues which ought to be recorded on a 
separate page in the annals of •farriery. H'his reminds us of a 
famous cure for deafness, in the curious old book entitled — A 
'riiousand NotaI)lc Things.” — Earth wormes fried with goose 
greacc, and a little thereof dropped warme into the deafe ear, doth 
hclj)c the same” — and the author quaintly adds — this is Inic.^^ 
Hut the reader asks, and very naturally, what has all this to do 
with an “Official Visit” to Guatemala? 

At Tcpecoaquilco the author puts up at Don Manuel Arazave’s, 
who keeps the largest slioj) in the place. In this town, he pur- 
chases, unexpectedly, a pailful of icc, cals heartily of it, to use 
his own words, and sets the rest asidi*. for a bonne bouclie next 
morning, when (mirabile dictu) the ice, it was found, “had re- 
solved itself into its liquid state;” or in plain English — had 
melted ! Wc will not lessen the author’s satisfaction at an agree- 
able discovery he afterwards makes, by attacking its truth, viz. 
‘Uhat the softer sex generally prefer a man of maturer years, 
with a pleasing cheerful ad<lross, to an insipid young one;” lie 
shall enjoy that unction; hut it is utterly im|H)SsibIe. for us to 
pass over a mysterious passage, concerning Don Mateo’s siesta, 
which balllcd all our ellbrts at comprehension. ‘‘Don Mateo’s 
siesta,” says he, “which he could take, in general, with a pre- 
cision, a.s to length and duration, that might regulate the sun, 
but, by which, it was, in fact, inlliicnced, seemed to have slept 
faster than usual.” This is the most formidable sna^ \vc en- 
countered in the five hundred and twenty-eight winding and 
circuitous pages of this volume. Athanasius Kirchcr would scarce- 
ly have ventured a guess at this hieroglyphic sentence. Wc 
“ give it up.” Milton penned nothing so obscure, even when he 
describes those and things^ which go to the “Limbo 

of vanity,” — as passing — 

** — the planets seven, and the fixM, 

And that crystallin sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that iirst moved.” — 


• Mr. r. and liis book ‘ 
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Tlie author at length arrives at the capital of Guatemala, where 
he very soon after witnessed a cock fight, of which he speaks 
con amore^ and with erudition calculated to confer dignity upon 
the sports of the pit. On a Sunday morning he had wandered 
about the city, where he met, to use his own language, with an 
appearance of life and business, though in fact there was nothing 
doing ; so that it w\as all bustle and vacuity, like a bee in an empty 
bottle.’’ The feathered combatants joined issue in the after part 
of the day. ‘^Tlic birds,” says the author, were well matclied, 
and their condition would have satisfied the learned and critical 
discernment of Columella himself. I could never witness the 
feats of these pugnacious creatures without feelings of respect for 
them ; there is tribute due to iwnatc bravery, which no one can 
help feeling, whatever may be the moral propensities of tlic ani- 
mal who possesses it; it is true, the bird of which we speak is a 
polygamist ; but then, as the words have it, ‘ he is a kind hus- 
band, and a tender parent.’ ^ His tenderness,’ says Aristophanes, 
^'towards his brood is such, that, contrary to the custom of many 
other males, he wdll scratch and provide for them with an assidu- 
ity almost equal to that of the hen ; and his generosity is so great, 
that, on finding a hoard of meat, he will chuckle the hens to- 
gether, and without touching one bit himself, will relinquish the 
whole of it to them.’ He seems, however, on the other hand, 
to be the physical instrument in the menagerie of nature, to es- 
tablish and sanction the power of might over right ; a recommen- 
dation of very doubtful quality, were it not supported by tlie 
same author, who compares him in consequence to the King of 
Persia ; and by the observation of Pliny, who says, ^ imperitant 
suo generi, ct regnum, in quacumque Sunt domo, exerccnt.’ ” 
The author becomes quite classical on this topic ; but he is not 
singular in his admiration. The cock is an animal entitled to 
admiration, and has ever been, indeed, a theme of eulogy. Vol- 
taire compares a hen-roost to a monarchy, and declares there is 
no king comparable to a cock. If he marches liaughtily and 
fiercely in the midst of his people, it is not out of vanity. If the 
enemy is advancing, he docs not content himself with issuing an 
order to his subjects, to go and be killed for him, in virtue ofhis 
unfailing knowledge, and resistless power ; he goes in person 
himself, ranges his young troops behind him, and fights to the 
last gasp. If he conquers, it is himself who sings the “Tc Dcum.” 
In his civil or domestic life, there is nothing so gallant, vso re- 
spectable, so disinterested. Whether he has in his royal beak a 
grain of corn, or a grub-worm, he bestows it on the first of his 
tcmale subjects that comes within his presence. In sliort, Solo- 
mon in his harem was not to be compared to a cock in a farm 
yard! This tribute to chanticleer, the prolixity of which, we, 
impelled by bad example, liave considerably augmented, is cx 
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(•(^eiliii^ly jiisl and propni*, .‘dlhoii^h it has, as lar as \vc arc^ ahlo 
lo (lisf'.M’n, no (^ai’tldy roiinoxion with a!i ‘^Oirunal V'isit” U* 

( Juah'mala. 

In rJiapt/n* XV. wo havo some information, wliicli must have 
p?*ove(l hi^lily important to his Hritaiinie Majesty. Passinji; 
iliroiio;]i oiui of the lanes of Ihc' city, Mr. Tliompsoii heard the 
sound of guitars, and tried to open a wicket, at whicli an old 
.vo//^ was stand in i»; witli lier nose thrust thront>;h the bars. ^‘1 
Ci)uld not,’’ says he, -^displace her from Ji(.‘r position without he- 
haviu”* more rudely lo h«*r than I wislied.” W^'e at lirst fancied 
lliat Mr. Tiiompson liad some hiddim nieanini:; in descrihiuij; an 
old sow Iist(‘ni?i<;- to music throm!;]i tlu; bars of a fence, thoUi»;ii it 
is recorded (^f Ammonius, that Ik*, had an ass soTond of ]) 0 (iti*y, 
that 1 h‘. woidd fori;<:;o liis food rather than inteiTuj)t one reciting 
il; hut this Nvuuld rejider tlu! volume heforo us a W(d) ofalh^gories, 
like, the Faery (iu(‘eii(.‘, or Filgri'n’s Progress ; for it is replete 
with allusions, to many of which the remark of the j)Oct is pro- 
hahly aj)plicahle — 

*'ris true, no meaning’ ]>u//]csmorc than wit.” 

Wht profi'ss gia^at resj)oet for swine — lu)gs were tormerly sub- 
feels of theocratical legislation — a sow is a classical creature, see 
V'irgil — and we nursed ves have seen a pig who aj>[)eared to he 
tinctured with humane, letter^, liut all this woidd s(',em lo he 
mon‘ zoological tlmn diplomatic, and if in addition we turn to 
ii)ir author's reilections upon frogs, at pagt.^ :JS3, we find ourstdves 
aliiiost forced to h(di(‘\'Ci that Mi*, d’lioriipson is better tilled for 
a menagerie' than the caliinet. lie conc.liuh'S tliis cliapter by in- 
forming the. reaaler, th.at Knglishmen are consitli'rcil, in (J uatemala, 
so many aiiimalcd poriions of constitmioiml lihel■ty^'’ 

In the ne\l ehapter, the author performs two memorable ex- 
ploits ; «)iu^ is, giving a witty toast, or hrinda, at a dinner ; llie 
olhei, clii’isUming three volcanoes, A\hich hi* found williout any 
names — these he calls Shailrach, Meschach, and Aheilnego. .Now 
for tlie hrinda — the luailth of Ins Hrilannic. Majesty, and ilie 
Idnglish people, having bemi drunk, .Mr. Tliompson returns 
thanks, and ‘‘wishes that (Uialemala might, continue to enjoy 
the hapj)iness and traiujuillily she experienced ; that as she was 
the last to olitaiit her iiidepciidencis so she miglit. he the last to 
lose it ; and that though the youngest of the new stales, she 
might, like Joseph, who surpassed his brelhren, eveiilualh' ex- 
ceed ill honour and im])ortance, all the rest of her rivaling con- 
federates.’’ The toast is well enough as a toast ; hut the reader 
will doubtless conceive its chief comineiidalion to he, that lie is 
at last made sensible of what part of the globe Mr. Tiionipson is 
lea king. 

We would not incur the risk of exhausting oiii reader’s pa 
voi,. M. — 31 3S 
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tience, by saying more than is ncccssaiy to substantiate our seri- 
jous charges, nor would we be thought prompted by mere ill-na- 
ture ; for wliatevcr indignation we may have felt in being oblig- 
ed to wade tlirough so many Impertinences, we confess we did 
find some valuable matter, but nothing to bear any proportion to 
the trash — eyots of information in an ocean of words — oases of 
sense and deserts of trifles ! We do not hesitate to say, tlnit it 
would he more tolerable for Mr. Dunn, in the hour of criticism ; 
he was lai)ouring in a very dillbrent vocation, and his sojourn in 
Central America was brief. 

There is a tone of egotism, and a dasli of aflbctation nl)out tliis 
writer, which we admire not. For my dictionary,^' we must 
read, passim, Tny translation of j\lcedo’s dictionary.' be con- 
stant repetition of the ])articiplc ‘-Mjelng,’' in tlie idiom of a mo- 
dern phrase, proves tedious and ofiensive;. The sup|)er is always 
bci)ig Ciioked — the house bebv^ built — shi])nicnts being 'nuidt- 
ready — boats arc nearly being upset — and horrible piracies are 
daily being votnniiticd. We admit the c\]>ressi()n to be^^fpiite 
correct,’^ but we complain that it is too correct” — finically (air 
rcct ; it is the very prudery of style, at once stilf and inelegant. 
We desire to be plain — to call a fig, a fig — and a sj)ade, a spade. 1 
There needs here neither innovation nor reform. We will con- 
tinue to have our suppers cooked” — our houses built” — oiu 
shipments made ready and shall he alarmed for any ^^boal 
nearly upset” — and still more when we learn that horrible j)ira- 
cics arc daily committed.” 

A single observation now, and wc will then enter upon the 
main subjects of our incpiiry. We commended the work of Ju- 
arros, and also the curtailed manner in which his translator i)re- 
sents him in an English dress; although, as a general rule, we 
disapprove of reducing and condensing good books. T1 
tion of classics is a pernicious custom, fraught with more cvil 
than it is intended to cure. It is like drawing the cluaracter ol 
an individual and leaving out his vices. The system of filtering 
knowledge by abridgments is modern, and much to be deplored, 
lliough the multiplication of books would seem to render such 
a procedure indispensably necessary. Wc look upon abridgments, 
generally, as a species of concoction, by which the very life ami 
soul of knowledge is boiled out. Epitomes,” says Lord Dacon, 
arc the corruption and moths, that have ft*cUcd and corrodcal 
many sound and excellent bodies of history, and reduced them 

* Colonel Alcedo’s “Dictionario Gcografico Ilisloiico <lc las Imlias Occiden- 
tales,” was enlarged by compilation to its present size of five quarto volumes. 
The original, as the title imports, was confined to South America. Tlic transla- 
tion includes North America. It ia too full of error to render it a safe book o\ 
consultation on any point, 
t Voco ficum, ficum ; ct Ugoiicm, ligouenu 
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to hnso aiifl unprorital)]n drugs; whcnco all men of sound Judg- 
ment declare the use of them ought to he banished.’’ 

Hut .luaiTos has thrown his materials together so carclesslvV 
iliat liis work abounds witli repetitions. He is also too prone to 
take marvellous stories from t\ieiites and others. yVmong these 
we might mention that which relates to gigantic human skele- 
tons, ot such dimensions, that the leg-hones alone measured up- 
wards of five feel. ^Phese were found, it is said, in the province 
of (■hif|,uimuln, and the worthy author obliipicly attempts to sus- 
tain the credibility of the relation, by quoting the sixth chapter 
ol Genesis, and tlic seventeenth of First Kings, by adverting to 
Goliatli, and lastly, by adducing a modern instance of one JVIar- 
tin Salnuu'on, who exhibited liirnself at Guatemaki in tlic year of 
ruir J^ord 1800 , and was full seven feet two inches in stature.^' 
He tells us also of a fountain in Chiapa, which regularly flowed 
during three years, and was then dry for a similar period ;t of a 
rock w’hich gave forll\ water, when anyone ivhislhd for /Vyj 
Init he finishes his work by informing his readers of a mucli 
greahu' marvel — a grass-hopper or locust about a span long, in 
whose intostirn^s is found a hunch of seeds, which, i)cing sown, 
•Mvill produce a plant like the gourd, which wdll bear a fruit 
resembling small pompions, as yellow and brilliant as gold ; 
the seeds of wdiich, sowm again, will produce similar fruit, hut 
of a superior size.” He thinks this will not be deemed impossi- 
!)le, \vhen it is romomhored that an animal will pass from the 
n‘|)tile to a volatic race, and that the hair, feathers, nails, &:c. of 
animals, r(*sem]>le the liranches and foliage of trees. Above all, 
ho says that ‘‘Francisco Fuentes has related the fact, and to he 
Mdisfied of its correctness oniy ixiquires a refi'rcncc to liis Nvork, 
in w'hich he assures us that Tliomas do Alidgar, a venerable 
priest, \vhose credit is unimpeachable, tried the experiment, anil 
Ibiind the result to accord precisely with w^hat jias been i^- 
lalod.’\S 

Guatemala or Guatlmala,|j Mr. Dunn wTites It this wa}’', Mr. 
1'hoinpsoii that, and the reader may determine, ‘-'which of the two 

* Juuri’os, p. 309. -j-lb. 4tS3. ^.Ib. 4S5. § lb. p. 496. 

11 .ruanos says, “tliis kingdom received its name of Giialcmida from the word 
C;iiaulitemali/(\vliicli in the Mc.vicaii Jaiiguagc means a decayed log of wood) 
because tlu^ xMexlcaii Indians, who accompanied Alvarado, found, near the court 
of tile kings of Kacliiipicl, an old worm-eaten tree, and gave this name to the 
capital. The Spaniarils continued it to the city which they built ; and from the 
citv they gave the same appellation to the whole kingdom. Some writers lia\c 
ileiived il from lf-hate.*/.-ma]-h:\, words that, in the Tzciulal language, signify a 
mountain which throws out w.ater; douhtless alluding to the mounlain on the 
skirts of which the city of tiuatemala is built.”—]). 6. Another etymology from 
ruentes, dciluccs it from tJoctccmalan, milkwoml, a tree found only near the 
site of the original city. And fourthly, Uaily thinks the word nyiy owe its ori- 
gin to Jiiilemal, eldest son of oiiv of the earliest monurchs of this region. — Ju- 
avrosp. 89, noti'. 
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to chooso,” ocouplos a pjcograpliical posilioii of siicli impoiiancc' 
as cannot fail to strike the most casual observer. I^hn])raciiu!; tiu' 
r;l)ier portion f)r tlic groat American isthmus, whose narrowness 
has given birth to so many speculations, and seems to oll’er sucli 
facilities for cflbcding a junction Indwetm tlie two seas, tliis rpgion 
has ever possessed a j)cculiar interest ; an interest which must in- 
crease with tlic probabilities of accomplisliing so gigantic an ol)- 
jeet. Of this, however, and of some very nnnarkahle ruins found 
in Central America, we will speak heri;aftcr. 

Cortez having eoinplcted the concjiiest of ]\[e\icn, and be ing 
appointed by the Kmperor Charles llie Fifth, (lovernor and Cap- 
tain-general of all tlie countries he niiglit bring nnd(*r sn])jccti()n. 
sent J^edro de a' I varado,^ who iirst penetrate'd (Inatcnnala witli 
three hundred Spaniards, and a large force of native auxiliaries, 
early in the year 152 t. Alvarado, either ])ersonally or by his lieu- 
tenants, governed the newly acquired territories till I5d I , the year 
in which he died ; for the first four years, by commission from 
(,'ortcz, and afterwards as {’apiain-general of the, kingdom, by 
commission from Charles the Fifth. In 15 12, it became a royal 
andicjid(t^ and soon after, tlu^ tribunal was transferred to llu’ 
city of (iiiatemala. ft was next removed to Panama ; hut was 
finally established, in 15nfh in the ohi position. Philip th(‘ Se- 
coufl constilnted it a prctoi'ial court, independent of the \ ieeioN 
of Alcxico. 'Die royal chancery of (luntemala exerciseal jui »s(lic 
lion on the Atlantic, from tlu‘. coast ot Palizc to tlie lOsciahj (1( 
V’eragnas, a small island olf the coast of \h*ragna ; and on tlu' 
Pnciiic’, from the river f^UTedon, in the ’pro\'Incii of Soennuso, 
to the mouth of the Horuca, in that of (h)sta liica.l At thi‘ lime 
of the conquest, according to Juarros, it was iidiahitid by thirty 
difh'rent nations. :|. At that period the jHipulaiion must have great- 
ly (locreosod, for Iho same auilior .say«, that, hy a census laUm 

in'lTTS, the pojndation was only 797,21 I. Aci'ording to Ifiiiu- 

* TIic venerable I/is (aisas, the Jeremiah of tlie new world, in Ills Uookc of 
Cruelties done in the Indie;;,” says, sp<'aking of Alvarado’s coiuim st of Cuale- 
inala, “lie hath done to death, with Iiis consorts aiKl eonfrere^^, more than foui 
or five millions of soulcs in fiftccno or sixteene yecrcs s]i:ice, from the yecre 21 
unto the yecre 40.” “'J'his tyrant had a cuslonic,” continues the lamentation, 

when as he went to make wane upon any citic or province : to carrie thither 
of the Indians, already under-yoked, a.s many as hec could, to make warn* upon 
the other Indians; and as he gave unto a ten or twenty thousand men, wlilcli 
liec led along, no snstenance, lie allowed them to cate the Indians which they 
lookc. And so hy this mcaiu.s he had in his campc an ordinary shamhles of 
man’s flesh, where in liis presence they killed and rosted children. I'lit'y killed 
men only to have olf from tlu-.m their hands and their fec te, which parts thei 
licid to he the daintiest morsels.” I’lie same, author tells us that at I’annco “ it 
came to passe in his time, that there hath heene given for one mare eight hiin- 
clrcd Indians, soules partakers of reason.” — See IHirchas, his nilgrimcs, folio, vol. 
iv. p. 1579-80. 

f Modern Traveller, Mcx. and (Juatem. vol. ii. p. 191. i Jiiarros, p. 10. 
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I)()l(ll, ill 1800 it had Incronsod lo 1,300,000.’ A Inter account 
mnkf.s it l,300,000.t yXiid Air. Tliompson lliinks tliat the pre- 
.sont jiopulntion, taken at Ihf; lowest jioissi bln ralcnlation, amounts 
to 1,000,000.1. 

'riiis r(^|)ul)lin cxtc3nds at present IVoin about bui;;‘itud(^ 81^ I o' 
west, to 05'^ west; and from latitude 8'^ to 17'^ norlli. ".riic boun- 
daries are, Miixieo on the nortli-wcst; on the north and east, the 
Atlantic; Colombia on tlic south-east; and on the south and 
south-west, the Pacilic Ocean. Jt is of a triangular figure, and 
contains ]t;,7 10 srpiare leagues, an area greater tlian that of Peru 
or (diile. ^'■ lls soil is of extraordinary variety, as to (piality, alti- 
tude, lemjierature, and fruitfulness ; and it yiidds, in consequence, 
all the productions of the frigid,* * * § tein[)ta*ate, and J^:)n*id zon<\s. ” 

Alter (luateinala had been founded, a series of troubles assailed 
the poor city, unprecedented in the annals of civic disasters. § Tt 
ajqieared as if lieavenand eai lli liad consjiired to prevent its per- 
manent foundation. .luarros gives a chronological account of the 
cilv in his wonted manmu' — gemino ah ovo — aftiu' the fashion 
ol the illustrious Diedriedv Knickerhocker's IJistoiy of New- 
^ cirk. Il(^ l(.‘lls ns, tliat in tlu^ eiglilh renlur}' of the ('hrisiian 
i-ra. Pope Zachaiy eondcunm^d as a heretic one V'irgilins, for sup- 
])orting the hypothesis of the antipodes; (no such doctrine was 
found in the Sacred Scrijitun's); hut that the important jiroblem 
uas afterwards solved by Coliiinhus. He then advances in liis- 
lorical order till the year 1531, the date, of the foundation. Put 
no rest was in store for the devoted town, the site of which was, 
afterwards, laqx'atedly dianged, in eonsequence of a sueeessioii of 
calamities, to which lh(‘, historian of (lualemala feelshimselfohliged 
to de<licati‘ a separate and most lachiymosci chaptiu*. IIi* says, 
that from tlu* liim' the first transgressors wc're c*\ji(‘lled from Pa- 
radise, miserii's, misfortunes, and calamities, haV(' Jormod a pijf)- 
mlnimt jiart in ev(‘ry bislory: and tlial (Iiinlemnhl is VtM’V l;ir 
from being an r\c('|)tion to tliis universal rule. A whole jihial is 
j)onr('d out. Pandora's box seems enqilied here. Karllupiakes, 
inundations, volcanie eruptions, temjiests, ]ieslili‘nt ejiidemics, 
nova caihors fi'hriiim, ‘‘ gorgons, liydras, and chiin;evas dire,*’ 

* r.ssay na Nt-w S]v.iln, vot. \v. p. 

I Poinsett’s Notes on Mexico, p. 

I Historical and Statistical Skclcli of C.aiatcinala, p. -180. At. page -loS, \hr 
"anie author givi-s ns the following comparative table : — 

Sfiir.irt- l« s. roi)n1:itioii. 

C;iiatcniala, 3,000,000 

Pent, 13,130 1,400,000 

Chih-, 14,340 1,100,000 

§ T/as ( !asas says of this city, which was foumUal hy the Spaniards — “they 
hnilded a eitio, the which tlod of a juste judgment, hath re\cr.scd with three 
overwhclmlngs falling all three ttigethor; the one was with waO'r, the other willi 
earth, and the (hinl with stones of llio hignessc of ten ‘-r twcnfic oxen.” — 
Pnrcli. |»ilg. V. iv. p. 13r0. 
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swell the Icrrihh* list of awful visitations. In vain were proces- 
sions formed, and relijrioiis ceremonies j>;ot up in the most solemn 
and approved style ; even the imaj^es of favourite saints (and the 
pcc^plt' had some as celehraled as wr.rc ever worshipped, images 
of which they were justly proud, and in which they reposed 
most ])(n*fcct confidence) seemed to have lost entirely, for a sea- 
son, their enicacy. Wo cxccj)t, however, one miracle which 
came to pass in IdSfi, when a dreadful plague swept away one 
tenth of the inhabitants. It is not mentioned by .Inarros, but 
fpioted by IJaily. 'Fhe people, grievously alarmed at the fright- 
ful havoc, addressed ])rayea*s to the V^irgin, and carried a certain 
image of great repute to the church of Oalvaiy. 'fhe rogation 
continued threcMays; on the la^t day, about two o'clock in th(^ 
afternoon, the face of the sacred effigy was perceived to b(‘ in a 
profuse persj)iration ; tins prodigy was immc‘diately certifu'.d 
olHcially by a couple of notari(‘s who were jna^sent. From that 
day the pestilence ceased, and tlic sick recovered immediately.’’ 

Hie present capital is situated in the plain of La Virgin, and 
forms part of the valley of Mixco, and in addition to an e\em])- 
lion from th() foregoing ills, is said to enjoy numerous adv’antages. 

At the close of the eigliteenth century, this kingdom was go- 
V'crned by a captain-general apjiointed by Spain, ami a royal au- 
dicncia. It had lifteen provinces — live on the Atlantic, five on the 
Facific, and five in tlie interior. 'The <‘cclesiasllcal 1‘orce (*()nsist- 
ed of an archljishop and three sntlVagans, four bishoprics, and 
two linndrcd and twenty curacies — tlu*re. were twenty-three col- 
lected curacies of n^gnlars, seven hundred and tifty-nim' paro- 
chial chiiiThes, and four establishments for the conveision of 
infidels; on iIk! other liand, the force mililarv of the whole king- 
dom, it is sjild, consisted of onl}" from thirty to iifty soldiin-s ! 

,Th(! ninctecnlli century opened willi a licw march of evonis. 
'Fhc spirit of independence had gone fortli. The Frcnc.li inva- 
sion of Spain is the epoch from which all the njvoliitions of 
Soutli America date. Jtevolutionary opinions were canvassed 
and gained ground; hut nothing of moment occurred till 1<S2(), 
when the Spanish constitution, rc-estalilislicd at homo, was jiro- 
mnlged in (jiiatcmala. In \H2l the government called a junta of 
all the authorities, and declared a total separation from the mother 
country ; a general act of indcjiendcncc was pnlilished, wliile two 
parties immediately sprang up ; one in favour of nhsolute inde- 
pendence of either Mexieo or Spain, or e,ven of a te.derative 
union of (inalcimaliari states ; and the other in favour of the* plan 
of fguala, wliich, it is well known, jiroposful a lioiiihon inonarcliy ; 
hut the latter party was neither so iiumerons nor so powerful as 
the former. In the mean time, Iturhide ascended the llironc of 


JuarroR, 152, n. 
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.Mexico, and issued his manifesto to the (Sualemalians, conjijratu- 
laled them on tlicir independence, and kindly proposed to invade 
their counhy with a larjije army. The iinperialisls liailcd the 
advent of llieir Pralvelar. Filisola, vi;cfc. lUitUtco^ advanccMl the. 
causii of the Enij)eror, l)ut was nltiniately defeated, and ol)ligod 
to evacuate tlie territory. The deposition of Itnrhide, which oc- 
curred soon after, removed all obstacles it) a federation, the. im- 
perialists were confounded, and a constituent assembly installed 
on tlu^ 2 till of .lune On the 21st of July of the same yc'ar, 

indepemhmeo was declared, and the nation assumed the title of 

The United Provinces of the Centro of Anu'rica.^’ (iualemala 
was now a sovereii^n state. The next year Colombia acknow- 
ledirc'd its indeptmdemee, and j»n the :>d of August its legation 
was duly receivx'd in the United States. 

We cannot dwell on the political evemts of this distracteil coun- 
try since the promulgation of the constitution, and the. inaugu- 
ration of Presidtmt, which took place in 1825. Civil discord, 
and a. series of uidia])py struggles, all having the desire of power 
foi‘ tlu'ir (‘ause, still continue to paralyse, the nation. A moment’s 
attention, Jiowevi'r, will now be bestowed on some statistical 
particulars, foi' which we are indebted to the biief sketcli of 
Ciuahmiala by .Mr. 'l’]iomj).son, coiisisting of about sixty pages, 
annexed to tlie OlVicial N'isit, and which we entirely exempt from 
the charge's we brought against the major portion of the residue 
of his hook. 

In regard to tlie boundaries of (hiatomala, three demands of 
political interest exist, viz. that of Mexico respecting the j)ro- 
vinc.e of (diiapa, and until it is settled, the rcsjic'ctive houndaries 
of the two re])ul)lics cannot be delined ; next, that of the (h)lom- 
hlaii govern iiK'iit ri‘S|)ec.ting the south-east coast of llondnravS, 
from cape (Iracias a Dios to V'eragua, said to have been claiiy^'d 
ill conseciueiifc of Uic decree of .Sau Lorenzo in 18UJ, which 
joinetl it to (Iranada, and took it from (liiatemala ; and, lastU', 
that with (-Ireat Dritaiii respecting the line of d.emarcation be- 
tween the territories of that repulilic, anti his Majesty's colony'^ 
at Dalize, who by the treaty of Versailles, tlatcd i78(i, wore at- 
loiced to cut mahogany and logwootl on that part of the Hondu- 
ras coast. 

“In llic treaty alluded to” s.ays Mr. Thompson, “there is no sovereign right 
made over to Ills Majesty to that territory, and I have understood that the boun- 
daries between the settlement and the then Spanish colonies, now constituti/ig 
the ihiatcnialian Uepuhlic, were never properly defined. It is unnecessary to 
add, that Gualtunala would be naturally desirous oF giving every Facility towards 
the Final adjustment oF such boundaries, especially to a nation whom they so 
much look up to and respect as they do Clreat Britain \ and that as far as they 
are concerned, they would not, of course, think of (fucsliunin^ any sorerdi^n ri^ht, 
which, at am/ time, or under any circumstances, mi/r/it possildy he claimed by His 
Oritannic Aiajcsty to the territory alluded to, and which is oF far greater impor- 






'['ho fiv’o states constitntlni!; llic r(‘pul)lic of ( iiiatcinaln, :n(*. 
Cluntcinala, San Salvador, Uoiulurns, Nicaragua, and (’osta Itiea. 
Tliese are divided into forty-Jlve partidos or districts, (iach iiaviiej, 
its capital or head setllcinenf, and these a;i;aiii contain, besides 
the caj)itals, two hundred and tiftydhria' minor towns and villages. 
Very interesting;^ tables are given of the dillerent stat(‘s, disli icis, 
and towns, with their respective proilnctions and mamiractures, 
IVoin wliicli it is deduced tliat the productions coninitt)) lolhc irholr 
tcrrUorij of (htafcjiut/a, and therefore the sources of tlie ])r(;seut 
and prosi)ectivc wealth ofits towns, an?, cochineal, indigo, tobac 
CO, cotton, wheat, maize, &c. — that it has a few inatiufaclurc'S, and 
that the Sierras contain mineral and precious stoiu's. For au ac- 
count of the linaiicial and comnuu’cial eoit(‘t‘rns of thi‘ country, ami 
for other interesting statistical matter, wc refer tlu^ reader to the 
sketch of w]ii(’h we hav() already s])ok(‘n. For lln; amusement 
of the curious in human varieties, \ve givai the following table of 
(leiiomiiiations of fifteen castes of mesclailus or nuistt‘.es, lakiai h^ 
tlf'j author from a picture gallery at San Angel, neai- Mexico. 

horn of a S|)aniard and Indian woman. 

Castisa, a M(!.slisa woman and Spaniard. 

Ks]>anola, a (,'astis(j and Spanisli woman. 

Mulato, a Sj)ariish wcmiaii and jiegro. 

Morisco, a Mulato woman and Spaniard. 

.Albina, a Morisco aiul Spanish woman. 

Tornatras, an Albino and Spanish woman. 

'renteenelaire, a 'J'oriiatras and Spanish woman. 

Lovo, an Indian woman and negro. 

Carihujo, an Indian vvoinaii and Lovo. 

IJarsino, a Coyote and Mulato woman. 

Grifo, a Negro woman and Jjovo, 

Albarazado, a (hiyolc and Indian woman. 

(’harrisa, a Mestisa woman and Indian 

Mechino, a Lova woman and Coyote 
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We add tlic following Table of the Conquest and Liberty of 
America/’ as an interesting compend. 


Days of fliH'laring- I.ihfTfy. Duration of Slavery. 

19 April 1810 283 

25 May “ 293 


Nanu s of ihu States, Years of Conquest. 


Venezuela, 1528 

Hiicnos Ayres, 151() 
Santa Fc, 1538 

Cartagena, 1520 

Chile, 1535 

I^cru, 1531 

Mexico, 1521 

(luateinala, 1524 

Panama, 1518 


20 

July 

a 

271 

IS 

August 


189 

18 

ScpVr. 


274 

15 

July 1821 

289 

24 

August 


300 

15 

Sept’r. 


297 

28 

Nov’r. 

a 

302 


We will now, in pursuance of the plan chalired out, proceed 
to tlic examination of the two subjects before alluded to, viz. 
lirst, the problem of the communication of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans — and, secondly, the monuments of antiquity which 
have l)ecn found scattered over Guatemala. 

it was in the year 1513, that Vasco Nunez de Balboa discov- 
ered the width of Panama to he so inconsiderable; since which 
memorable epoch in the history of geographical discovery, wc 
are told, tJie project of a canal has occupied every mind. The 
vulgar objection raised against it on account of the possibility of 
one sea having a greater elevation than the other, Humboldt 
shows to have been an idle observation, wbicli has been common 
in every age. The waters in the Gulf of Panama are said to be 
higher than those in the Atlantic Ocean, while the surface of the 
Giilf of Mexico is considered more elevated than that of the Pa- 
cific. Anciently, the Gulf of Corinth, near Lcclia?um, was believ'ed 
to be abovti tlic level of the sea of Cenchreie ; it was also conceived 
tliat the Mediterranean, in consequence of a similar inequality, 
had burst its way through the pillars of Hercules, now called 
the Straits of Gibraltar ; and Strabo predicted that the sea would 
one day o])en the Isthmus of Suez, lii regard to tlie latter, it 
bus been mooted wlicther Africa was not formerly an island, it 
being said that various princes of antiquity employed their trea- 
sures in cutting a communication between the JMedilerranean and 
Red Sea ; but Sir Tlioinas Browne ranks this among the vulgar 
errors of history, and rather thinks their object was mistaken, 
which was in reality to open a passage from the Nile to the Red 
Sea, and of which indirect communication there are vestiges 
of canals to this day.^ It appears that while the French army 
were in Egypt, tlie subject was largely discussed as to the resto- 
ration of these canals; but it was linally determined, that as (he 
navigation would on the one side depend on the rising of the Nile ; 
and on the other, on the monsoons which prevail in the Arabian 


• Tsieiidotloxia F.pidemica, p. 269. 
VOL. XI. — x\o. 21. 29 
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Gulf; and ns these two conditions do not coincide to such a de- 
gree as to allow uninterrupted navigation, it is very probable 
that these canals, though highly useful and necessary for the com- 
mercial prosperity of Egypt, would produce no great revolution 
in the East India trade.* The isthmus of Suez is now about se- 
venty miles wide ; Maltc Rrun makes the surface of the Mediter- 
ranean about thirty feet lower than the water in the Gulf of 
Suez ; and Humboldt says the French engineers found it only six 
toiscs, or about twenty feet.t 

But it is asked what are the vast advantages which the ])ro- 
jeet promises? To this it has been answered, that the advantages 
of the junction arc as various as the numerous branches of trade 
which would be either facilitate?:! or called into existence. The 
intercourse of Europe and America would be immensely aug- 
mented ; the South Sea trade, the Whale fisheries, the facilities 
for working the mines in the central provinces, in Chile and 
Peru, would be increased ; and the voyage to the East Indies, 
China, and the islands in those remote seas, would be shortened 
in a remarkable degree; besides saving so much time, and avoid- 
ing so many risks incurred by the circumnavigation of the two 
great Southern Capes. The whole of these trades^ it is observed^ 
would he carried on through the new channeL X 

• Make Brun v. iii. p. 443. f Polit. Ks. on N. S. v. i. p. 32. 

4 “We are tempted to dwell,” says the Kdinburg Review, “for a moment, 
upon the prospects which the accomplishment of this splendid, but not diflicult 
enterprise, opens to our nation. It is not merely the immense commerce of the 
western shores of America, extending almost from pole to pole, that is brought, 
as it were, to our door ? it is not the intrinsically important, though comparatively 
moderate branch of our commerce, that of tlie South Sea Whalers, tliat will alone 
undergo a complete revolution, by saving the tedious and dangerous voyage 

round Cape Horn ; — the whole of those iiTinien.se interests wliich we hold depo- 
sited in the regions of Asia, become augmented in value, to a degree whicll, at 
pfcscnt, it is not easy to conceive, by obtaining direct access to them across the 
Pacific Ocean. It is the same thing, as if by sonic great revolution of the globe, 
our eastern possessions were brought nearer to us. Tlie voyage across the Paci- 
fic, the winds both for the eastern and western passage being fair and constant, 
is so expeditious and steady, that the arrival of the ships may be calculated al- 
most with tlie accuracy of a mail-coach. Immense would be the trailic which 
would immediately begin to cover that ocean, by denomination Pacific. All the 
riches of India and of Cliina would move towards America. 'J’hc riches of Eu- 
rope and America would move towarcls Asia. Vast depots would be formed at 
the great commercial towns, which would immediately arise at the two extremi- 
ties of the central canal : — the goods would he in a course of perpetual passage 
from one depot to the other; and would be received by the ships, as they arriv- 
ed, which were prepared to convey them to their ultimate destination. 

“Is it too much to hope, that China and Japan themselves, thus brought so 
much nearer tlie influence of European civilization, much more constantly and 
poweifully subject to its operation, would not he able to re.sist the salutary im- 
pression, but would soon receive important changes in ideas, arts, manners, and 
institutions? 'I’hc hope rests, at least, on such strong foundations, that it seems 
to rise even to certainty ; — and then, what glorious results might be expected 
from tlic whole of Asia, that vast proportion of the earth, which, even in its most 
favoured parts, has been in all ages condemned to semi-barbarism, and the mise- 
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oi’ the other. It is also remarked, that although, in all the maps 
extant, the intervening tract is represented as mountainous, the 
greatest actual height of the land is only 19 feet 1 inch. The 
distance between tlie lake and the sea, at the proposed commu- 
nication, is only 4 leagues, 4GS7 yards, of 7000 yards Spanish 
lo the league.* 

Here let us pause a moment. We stated above, that Mr. 
Thompson’s mysterious observation upon Don Mateo’s siesta was 
the most formidable and obscure passage in his book; but we are 
now compelled to give up that first impression in favour of the pre- 
eminent obscurity of the Table of Levels.” We are not fami- 
liar with the Shibboleth of topography, but we must be permitted 
to express a shrewd doubt whether any cnginecr'could make Mr. 
Thompson’s Tabic of Levels” quadrate with common sense. 
We would not willingly tire the reader witli ‘Lsums in (Jibral- 
lar l)ut the arithmetical conhision is so inextricable, that we 
believe the author understood the matter no better than we do 
ourselves. If the levels commence at the South Sea, as is ex- 
presvsed, and if the caption of descents and ascents be correct, 
then instead of the lake being 133 feet 11 inches and 7 lincst 
above the surface or level of the South Sea, it must needs be that 
number of feet, inches, and lines, below it; I)ut the fact is, the 
present results could only have been obtained by inverting the 
caption, or substituting ascents and descents for descents and 
ascents. Again, if the levels were really begun at the South Sea, 
and the caption be correct, the laud at level 219, wliicli is set 
down at 19 feet 1 inch above the level of the lake, is 3G5 feet 1 
inch and 2 lines below that point, or 233 feet 5 inches and S lines 
btdow the South Sea, which is hardly probable; but if, on the 
other hand, the descents and ascents be inverted, with the same 
condition of commencing at the South Sea, the level 219 is 
feet 10 inches and 2 lines above the lake, or 233 feet 5 inches 
and 8 lines above the South Sea. 

Ilut to return — looking at the isthmus, wliich is the true point 
of separation between North and South America, and destined, 
at some day, not remote, to become the medium of as great a re- 
volution in the channels of commerce — by means of a canal be- 
tween the two great oceans — as that produced by the doubling of 
the African capes ; it produces surprise that there is no accurate, 
or even plausible account of its topography. The Spanish policy 
was, no doubt, successful in this, hut the accounts published since 
the revolution have not iinj)roved upon what was generally known 
before; and in fact the earliest public accounts wc have, those of 

• Appendix to Hist, and Stat, Sketch, p. 520, 

t Tlic diflcrcnce, by the wa^, of this sum of descents and ascents, siioiild be 
131 feet 7 inches and 6 fines, instead of 133 feet 11 inches and 7 lines. But 
Ucaven defend us from such a labyrinth of blunders! 
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Dampier and Wafer, in 1631, are more satisfactory than any to 
be found in more than twenty professed expositions. It may sub- 
serve literary inquiry, since no complete exhibition has yet been 
published, to know some historical facts in relation to it, 

A survey was made l)y authorized Spanish ofliccrs, but 


never published, in 1528 

Dampier and Lionel Wafer describe the bay of Pana- 
ma and its topof!;raphy, in 1631 

An account published by Sharp and Funncll, in 1703 

All account by Don Ulloa, very defective, in 1726 

A vvmrk containing thirty-two maps, and a survey, cap- 
tured from the Spaniards, and published by Jeffries, In 
London, in * 1762 

An account by Bryan Edwards, in his History of the 
West Indies, 1799 

A survey was made, with a view to internal naviga- 
tion, by the Engineer Manuel Galisto, under the Intend- 
ency of Don Galvez, 1781 

HumboldPs first account, in his History of New Spain, 1803 
HumboldPs second account, in his Personal Narrative, 1820 
A Spanish liydrographical chart, prepared in Spain, but 
suppressed, 1805 

Walton’s account, very defective, 1807 

Interesting particulars in the Edinburgh Review, from 
which we made a large extract in a note above, for Janu- 
ary, (supra, 226) . 1809 

W. 1). Robinson’s account, compiled, 1820 

('aj)tain Hall’s partial account, 1822 

A proposal made by an American to the Colombian 
Government, with a plan, but not published, 1822 

A. proposal by Mr. Ripley, an American, with a plan 
for a canal by Cupica, 1833 

Captain Cockranc’s account, in his travels, very delu- 
sive, 1823 

A project of Hislop & Co., a mercantile house of Ja- 
maica, who sent surveyors, but they were expelled, 1823 

Purdy’s imperfect account, 1824 

Bourke and Llanos’s, of which we spoke above, 1825 

Pitman’s compilation of various accounts and projects, 
very defective and contradictory, 1825 

A report made to the Royal Society of London, (not 
published,) 1827 


These embrace, we believe, nearly all the published accounts 
in relation to the designs of a canal ; but many points of inter- 
section are said to exist, by which a canal would be practicable, 
at half the expense, and without a tenth of the difficulties, by 
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upon four square stands of masonry, rising about a foot and a half 
above the ground. 'I'hese were prob.ably receptacles for sleeping, 
as the largci stones were partitioned olf in the forms of alcoves, 
flere all the doors and separations terminated, and as nothing 
I}ul stones and earth werti discovered by liigging, the investiga- 
tion was transferi'ed to one of the buildings, situated on an emi- 
nence to the south, about one hundred and twenty feet in height. 

This edilice, forming a parnllelograni, resembled the first in its 
architecture. It has si^uare pillars, an exterior gallery, and a sa- 
loon sixty feet long, by more than ten broafl, embellished with 
a ln)ntispi(M‘.o, on ^vliic.h are described female figures as large as 
lil'e, with clnldrmi in their arms. These ri'jiresentations, how- 
ever, were, without luxuls: ami there weie otli^n* wliimsical dc- 
ru’gu.s, which ornanu!nted the cormu-s of llui house. 

Lea\ iug this strmdure, aud passing by the ruins of man}' others, 
wliich, j»erha])S, are only ac.cessori(‘S to this principal edifice, the 
declivity conducts to a little valley, wluirchy the apjiroach to 
another house in this direction (soutlicriy) is practicable. To 
th(i eastward of lliis structure anj three small eminences, form- 
ing a triangh*, iqion (xich ot‘ which is a square building, fifty-four 
feet long by thirty-three broad, of the same architecture as the 
fonmu', hut liaving, along their rootings, several supcM'structurcs, 
about nine f(‘(!t high, resembling turnds, covered with diflbrent 
ornamemts and devices in stucco. In tlie interior of the Jirst of 
these three mansions, at the (uid of a gallery almost entirely di- 
hqiidated, is a saloon, having a small chamber at each extremity, 
while in the centnj of the saloon stands an oratory, about ten 
feet square, [iresenting, on each side (d’thc entrance, a jierpendi- 
cnlar stone, wlicreon is portrayial the imagi^ of a man in bas- 
relief. The (Mil ire front of the oratory was found occupied by 
three stones joined togetlier, on which were allegorical repre- 
sentations. The outwanl decoration was confined to a sort of 
moulding, lillishetl with small stucco bricks, on which wore Ims- 
reliefs; the pavement of tlie oratory was quite smooth, and eight 
inches tliick, wlu(!h it was necessary to perforate to make an ex- 
cavation. At about a foot and a half beneath the |)avcmeiit, was 
ibuml a small round earthen vessid, a foot in iliameter, fitted 
horizontally, with a mixture of lime, to another of the same kind: 
these were removed, and the digging being eonliuucd, at nine 
inches bciuaith was discovered a circular stone, and on removing 
if, a cylindrical cavity presented itself, aboui a foot wide, and 
four indies deep, containing a Hint lance, two small conical py- 
ramids with the figure of a hearl, in dark crystallized stone, very 
common in this country, and called challa. There were also two 
small earthen jars or ewers with covers, containing small stones, 
and a ball of Vermillion.. This depository was in the centre of 
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the oratory, and in each of the inner angles iy a similar cavit}^ 
where other jars w(nc buried. 

. Del Uio says, that the subjects represented by the I)as-reliefs, 
conveyed to liis mind an idea, that it was lierc th(^ native’s vene- 
rated, as sacred ol)jccts, tlie remains of their heroes ; and he is fur- 
llmr of opinion, tliat the conclusion to be drawn from some of 
these structures, must be, that the ancient inhabitants lived in 
extreme darkness. In digging* in various |)arls of tlie, ground, a 
few articles were iliscovered, among* wliicli was an earlhtm vasi’ 
broken iti ])i('ces, which contained small pieces challa^ in tlu’ 
shape of lancets, or thin blades of razors; and an earthen pel 
containing a number of small bones, grinders, (molares,) and 
Ollier teeth. 

'J'he original JMS. of this curions work Jippears to have fall(*n 
into the publisher’s hands in a mutilated coiulllion, wliich wilt 
account for the iiicongruilies between the 1i‘\t and the accomjia- 
nying plates. These are seventeen in miinher, and one of them 
represents the tower described above. 4'he rest of the plah.’S 
present a variety of figures in jieculiar atlitudcs, and surrounded 
by, and decorated with, numberless outre ornaments; among all 
which there docs not apjicar to he any thing like martial imple- 
ments. It is impossible to give a minute account of all the j)lates ; 
but there is one jihysiognoinieal phenomenon ])crvading all the 
human figures, wdiicli must not lie omitted : this is, a inarvellou^ 
development of the nasal organ, and an unnatural jirotrusion ol 
tlic ncllier lip. One of the jfictorial representations of this voliiiiK' 
was made use of by jVlr. rfumboldt, to slmw the extraordinary 
lineaments of the face, whicdi, it is said, aie unlik«i those of aiu 
nation now existing, or that have been hitherto found in the 
sculptured rcj)resentations of antiquity. 

When wc reflect Ujion the advancement recently made in ori- 
ental literature, and the stupendous discovery of the sacred lan- 
guage of Egypt that hurst so unexpectedly upon the learned woi'ld, 
wc cannot but lament the strange a[)athy wliich jinwails at 
present, in regard to the monuments of the New World. A 
Colebrookc and a Tod arc engaged in unfolding the lore of Asia; 
a Niehbuhr has sapped the cherished dogmas of Roman his- 
tory ; and Champollion has already furnished the Jong sought 
key of hieroglyphic science ; but the wonders of the American 
continent — within our reach — before our eyes — wonders worthy 
of the philosopher, and which, without all (luesllon, would amply 
reward the time and labour bestow^ed upon them, are still sulfer- 
ed to lie in absolute neglect. What might be the result of fur- 
ther investigation, it is impossible to foresee; but, already, sufli- 
cient accounts of antique remains, and traditions of very remote 
and eventful periods of time, exist, to fill volumes, and it is belicv(’.<l 
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tli.'it, not one hundrodlli part of what really ilo exist, has yet })eon 
discovered and laid hefore tlie. public. 

The monmnents found in the New AVorld by its eonquorors", 
who Iiiid little leisure, no taste, and Init lindtcal opportunit if;s for 
such inquiries, excitral aslonislimcnt ; and stores of learnint*; were 
soon (exhausted, with imperfect data, to ex])lain tludr menninp; 
and orijvin ; hut now i,])at the population is diffiisiiiL^ itself so 
rapidly, and suc.li facilities of investia;a 1 ion are aflorded, we can- 
not help hopini*; that the subject of AnuTican antiquities may 
soou escape from its preseiu neglect, and receive tlu', considera- 
tion and attention to wliicli it is so justly entitled ; tliat the ))lu- 
losophers (jf the X(nv AVorld may co-operatci with those of the 
Old, and i)e "Stimulated in} tlu'ir *1^011 ins and ardofir ; and that tlic 
reseju'clics of one portion of tlie o;loho may reflect lii^hl upon those 
of the otiier. 'l.rl it Ix'. borne in mind, that althonu;h mud) has 
been developed, yet more remains concealed ; a rcdlcclioji well 
tilled to ({uicken inf|niry — that new nnaloii^ies arc tlaily j)ointed 
out heuveen the most distant countries, periods, and pooph' ; 
liut that ilata are still waiitinu; to explain, sat isfactorily, many 
plienonu na, whicli we, at present, contemplate with stn[)id won- 
d(‘r. TJie events of the present age, wliile they are calculated to 
<'xalt our confidence in tin' pov/ers of human intellect, at the 
same linn.* bring llie humbling conviction that tlu‘ extent of onr 
real knowledge is exceedingly circumscribed. Ihit to lh(' present 
age, imbaal, tin..* [)leasaut remark of Fontenolle Is peculiarly ap- 
I'ropriatc'-— iia terre <^sl. uno vieille cocjuette, die ta(*ho, en vain, 
avec sa paiana*, de cacher les rides de son visage. 

Xo country or peoiple has escaped the atteirtion of those who 
em])loy(al tlu'Ir wits in tlio grand qnoslion ot the American popu- 
lation. Some even contendc*! tliat America was peopled from 
the. Old AVundd hefore the deluge, because we Iiave account?^ of 
giants in tin' Xow AAn>rld, who, according to Holy W'ril, were 
an antediluvian race. The (irecians, the Romans, the Sj)aniards, 
liie Irish, the ('ourlanders, and the Russians; the lOgyptians, ('ar- 
ihagenians, and Numidians ; the Israelites, the Oanaanites, the As- 
syrians, the IMio-nicians, the Persians, the Tartars, the East In- 
dians, Ute (diinese, aiul the Japanese, have been respectively 
brought forward to support diilerent hypotheses or systems. Even 
Plato’s famous isle of Atlantis was resorted to, to furnish mate- 
rials for the primitive population of this continent. '^ 

The indefinite anti({nit,y of tin*. Americans, however, lias been 
inferred, with snlfn'ient prohahility, from several considerations. 
First, thov were found destitute of many arts and inventions, 
among whirl) may he noted the use ol wax and oil lor light, 
)iecessaries very ancient in the Old World, and which, when 


(Uavigoro’s Jlist. of Mexico, vol, ii. p. 201. 
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once discovered, an' never Ibrgotlen. Second — tliey had tradi- 
tions of the creation of the world — of tlie mother of mankind 
ftdling from a state of happy innocence — of a deluge, and tin? 
escape of a single family on a raft — of the building of Habel, the 
confusion of tongues, and dispersion of nations : hut lierc tradi- 
tion failed, and they Jiad no farther knowI(‘dgc of the moment- 
ous events which afterwards happened in Africa, Asia, and Eu- 
rope. And, last, they luul retained no knowl<‘dge of the })eo- 
pie of the Old World, nor had the latti'i* any account of the ])aS' 
sage of the former to tlie New World. This last consideration, 
wliich is given hy Clavigero,^^ aj)])ears in part, inaccurate ; ho 
caus(? both the j)CopJe of Mexico, as well as those of tlu; provincci 
of Cliiaj)a, had jveserved rliiii and shadowy records of some dis- 
tant people who had once been among them ; and from the let- 
ter of Cortez to (Charles th('. h'ifth, it would S(‘em that th(wirri\’al 
of the Spaniards was not altogetlun* unexpected by tlie subjects 
of Montezuma. 

'riicse reflections would naturally lead us to tlu' examination of 
the work of Doctor Paul Felix Cabrera, accompanying the ^Mle- 
porC’ of Del llio, in which, the monuments found by the latlei- 
are attempted to be analysed and compared with those, of Egypt 
and other countries, and a Orand Soliitioid’ is confitlenlly given 
of the liistorieal problem of the original poj)ulalion ; but this 
would oecupy moixi lime than wt, and more patience than our 
readers, would he willing to bestow, licsides, tlic Grand Solu- 
tion” has been received ^Yith portentous indilference, an indilVer- 
cncc, liowcver, whieli, whether it spring from llui coldness with 
whicii great truths are at first uiiivcr.sally greeted, or from the 
manifest futility of the Solution” itself, we are unable lo mus- 
ter sufficient resolution to reprehend. 

In addition lo the information concerning the mysterious fo- 
taken from Nunez dc la Vega, Cabrera gives somc^ curious 
notices from Don Ilamon Ordonez dc .\guiar, a native of Ciudad 
Real, whom he calls a man of extraordinary genius, and who, it 
appears, was employcci in composing an ‘‘ llistoria del (h’elo y 
de la Ticrra.” The memoir of Votan, in the posscission of Don 
Ramon, was written in ordinary characters in the Tzcndal lan- 
guage, and, it is jwetended, was copied from tl\c original in 
hieroglyphics. At the lop of tlic first leaf of this extraordi- 
nary historical MS., we are told, the two continents are ])ainted 
in different colours, in two small squares, placed parallel to each 
other in the angles ; the one representing Europe, Asia, and 
Africa is marketl with two largo SS, upon the npj)er arms of two 
bars drawn from tlie opposite angles of each square, forming the 

(Uavip^cro’s Hist, of Mexico. — Dissert. 1. On the population of America, v. ii- 

p. 200. 
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point of union in tin; of^nlro; lliat whir.li indiralos America, has 
two SS placed liori/ontally on the bars. When speaking of tlic 
])laces he liad visited on tlie old continent, Votan marks tliem 0*11 
the mar»;in of eacli cliapler, with an nprig;lit S, a?nl those of 
Anu-rica with an liorizontal v: . Jictwecn tlicse squares stands 
the title of the history, viz. — Proof that 1 am Culchra^'^'^ 
(a snak(r,) which title is most lucidly proved in the Ijody of his 
work, by another assertion, viz. Ihal he /.v ihdehra hecaitsc he is 
(7iivim.” iN'ow this is a very laconic sj)i;ech, and at first sijrht 
appears quite inconclusive ; l)ul Doclor l\ud Felix Cabnu-a, with 
innnitci erudition and astuteness, exjilains it nuicli to his otrn sa- 
tisfaction ; and triumpJiantly concludi.'s, (risum toncalis ainicu.^) 
Iliat th(i mystical exjjression iaoi Vulehra. bi^'ausc / aui Chi- 
vim^'"' is exactly equivahiiit to f am a I/irdc, nalire tf Trijwli 
hi St/rfa!'^ 

We must now conclude, Thosi^ who rO|Li;:u‘d this suhjc^ct 7 )(/S() 
adunco^ will already he wearied; wliile others, whose curiosity 
is excited, may turn to tlie (Irand Solution.’’ \V(; hav(' nothing 
to add, exc(‘])t that we slmuld be liappy to S(‘e a ti*anslal ion ol 
i'^idtnis mysti(xd tract. This is an age in whii^h the most obsti- 
nate hieroglyphics yield to jiationl ainl ingenious scrutiny; and 
a tru('. intmqindation of the tigurative style of this liook might 
lead to odd results. 'TIk* progress of knowledge, and rapid march 
of discovery, ai’(^ such, that we are prcjiarc^d for any thing. \\ ithin 
a few years past, a o<msj)icuons individual found out the real So- 
lution” of the Apocalypse, of which, he declared publicly., hc 
was willing to take his corporal oath. In regard to (’abrera, were 
In^ aliv(!, he doubtless would he willing to take an oatli also; as 
it is, he has l(;ft on riMord his allirnialion, and tlu^ prools ot his 
^^SolulioN.” trod lorbid that we sJiouhl tpieslion tlie oatli oj’ 
anirmation of any man breathing, however obscure, wihh or 
pei'fiMitly ridicailous Ids assertions may appear! 


Au r. l\. — Pe])orf on the Currency : hy a Committee of the 
New- York Coneention of the Friends (f Dome.stie Industry, 
New- York: lS:i2. 

''I’liK I Ijiitcd States, at tliis moment, possess within their limits, 
all the varieties presented by human society in its jirogress from 
the savage to the refined slate. Viewed as one country and as 
a wholes it jiresenls a complete history of the progress of civiliza- 
tion in a wilderness, and initil the whole continent shall hc subdu- 
ed to the use of enlightened man, its actual condition will always 
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l)C‘ a series of flu* various slaves r)r llio j)ro«;ress of civilizniion. 
At llie j)re<enl j)('rio<l, we rnul on the Alinntie coast, cities niul 
states, whi(‘Ii, in tlie arts and science's, in wc'alth, and all the 
productions of wc^alth and stvill, are not far, if at all, Ix'hind tliosc 
of the Old World. Advanciitc; through J\(5W-Vork and Pennsyl- 
vania, we enter llie new states Ix'VoirI tlie Allei»;hanies ; ami al- 
t]iouL>;h iR'.xinn'ton, 1 jouisvilh*, ('iucinnati, and Nasliville, ar(' md, 
inferior to many cities on the S('a coast, still the countiy is not 
so well s('ttled, and shows less si«j;ns of cultivation. loads 

become* worse*, the towns smalle'r, until in the* far we'st welcome 
npem t he ln</ liul , the halfcK^ared field, and finallv^ reach the^ Ul- 
tima 'rimh* of e*ivili'/ation, in dis(a)verini»; the trappe'r's ti'id md 
far distant freun Hui Indian wi< 2 ;wr:m. 

()v(*r a coindry thus extensive, and ad^aneino; so rapidiv in 
^ve'allh and ])e)jjulation, that in one !^(*neration llie hardy pioneer 
(d the. tore*st finds himself surrounded by a city, in a spot whe‘re^ 
he made the first ch'.iriiui; with his own hands, a fi*el('ral ‘»;ov(‘rn- 
nient has ht'en eslahlislied, and ve*st(*(l by (*om])act with the' (exclu- 
sive powen* of ret*;ula1 ini>; the' curnmev. 

AVarued by the', (‘xjierieuce of tlu^ j*(‘Volu(iou, and tlie distress 
to whicli the wholej country had been subjeTleal by the* indiscrer*! 
emission of hills of credit, and the' had faith e)f some of the* 
st.des in not redeemino; them, all ]K)wer ovi'i* tin' f'urrem'y was 
dcsii^iU'dly taken lr(;m the slate i:;o\'erituK*ids, .'khI Ihev weia* 
(:ix])r(‘ssly proldbiled from e'oinino; lUMm*} . is^ninyUnlls f)fcn-ilit, 
<jr from makliuj; rmy tie in**; hut o'old ami silv.er a h'ndea* in j)ay- 
ment of de'hts. Jl, was inle'mied to ve'sl. in Poni^ivss llu; ])()wer 'to 
e.*stahlish an uniform curi’cncy, and plan* it out of Ihe^ power 
of the. state's to iiw alidate or alter tin* tc*rms of contracts by 1.e‘n- 
de;r, redie.'f, or bankiuj)! laws, or liy any de]U’(*cial ion of tbe* cir- 
e;nJa^in”; niedium. Tliat such was tlie intention e)f the* coinTnlion 
is easily s(,*en, md only by reie‘renc.e to tJie circnmst.'inoes of the 
comdiy at tbe. time; the. ( ainstilntion was framed, but by tbe e\- 
pr(*.ss provisions e)f tliat instrunu*nt itself. 

"^rbis elesijL^n has Ix'cn ])artialiy frustrated l>y tbe; sed)stilntion 
e)f a currency chiefly c()nii)oseal of the ne)le;s of incorpe)rate;d 
banks, in flic j)la(;<* (d* a metallic (*eirrenc 3 x These ne)te*s have not 
indee.d be'on madr; a le.'^al f(*mler in pa 3 'me*nt of de*bfs. From that 
evil the count i*y has been save*d ly tlie i'oresi^bt of the; conven- 
tion wliicli formed the; (hinstilution. I hit allhoM'^h tbe powen*, 
which was tlins j^ive'n to ('veiy creditor to enfoj*e;e tbe jxiynient 
of his debt in s\)(;e*.i(*, has served as a (diec.k npou the; extreme depre;- 
cialion of the circidating medium by over issues, still a pajier 
currency has existed in the United States, wJiied], !y driving 
away and superseding llie use of the precious metals, lias in fact, 
compelled every one to rea^eivc such currency, in nearly Uk^ 
same manner as if it had been made a legal lender, although it 
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lias been at. one time depreciated ni^arly one-lirtli in valn(\ 'The * 
only alltn'iiativ'e presented to a eredil.or^ was. a lawsuit in tlu* 
lace ol’ public opinion, to recover soecii*, (jr tlic acceptance of the 
depr(M*iat(al paj)(‘r currenev from bis debtor, 

A paper currene.y has thus Ixaonu*. tin; circailalim^ medium, and 
where rei>;ard is had to the circumstances of the country and t») 
its want, ol capital, it is not nmcdi to he rcc;retled, thii' so u;rea’. 
a sa\'inw* has been made hy the, suh.stitnl ion of bank notes for the 
more e\p(msi\(^ ciirreiiey of jvold and sil‘/i*r. W Idle; h;mkifie; i.s 
eondiicled upon jiropei* |;rinciples, and \vith caution and discia.'i.inn, 
the curnmey furnished is more convenient, e,":p(‘ciall\ in a coun- 
try where, commeia'ial ojj. rations lixtend t)ver a !ar“;e sni’taet^ ashl 
between disiant eiiies, liesiiies* heinu; at t<‘nded»\vil h I hf‘ Lp‘eaU'r 
aiul more suhslanlial advant i;^e of ^tiperior cheapness to a nu^- 
iallic currency- ddiis pajKn- however mn.st he convertible at 
pleasure iulu ^old and silver, and In oiahn* to that, tlu.‘ batiks 
issuing; the notes slmidd liav(‘. at haisl one-third of ll\e whoh* cur- 
rency in trold and silver in their vaults, to meet th(‘ dmnands 
which may lai made, upon ihmn. A coiisiderahlc saving is I bus 
i‘ll'(‘clod to lh(^ community, and it will he e:isil\' seen, that in a 
country movlv si^ttlei!, this is a mos: inijiortanl heiudii. 'TIu' ca- 
pital ol’ t he ill ha I jit ants of a c()nut rv ihu.^ cii'cn.m>'':mced, is ahsorhetl 
in the purchase of laml, and in the (na^ction of dweUiuL!;s and out 
house's. K(,r juaiiy }’ears tin.* laljour of the .seUllers is tlirecled to 
cleariiuj; and enelosinc; the, lain!, and it is not until after the lajise 
of some time, that a surplus (»f production is obtained for the 
niarkel. lOvini tins is e\chanL!;eil for n('ce,''sarii‘S produced in fo- 
red^n countries, and it is not imlil aftei’ tin' coinnimiiiy has 
heconu* comparative! v' ailvance.d, that it is imableil to sjjare. an 
adetpial.e jiortion of its capital for the purjjoses of a circidaliiui; 
medium. Ihisiin'ss is thus retardi*d, or an ellort is made to a^'ce- 
leratt; It by resort i nj*; to a (dieaper kind ol curi i‘oc\' ; and m many 
iustanc(‘s by an iiijndiinous ri'i’.ourse to banks. ^I'ht'se are Ire- 
(piently condiicictl indiscia'clly, thend)\ producinc; tiver tradimj;, 
whieh has been in\ariahly followed by a reaction, result in**; in 
the bankruptcy of the hanks, and in the, ^cnieral distress of 
that part of the country. It is iiuleed e.\ceedinL;ly dillicult for 
a lU'.w c.ountry to span*, the cajiital necessary for a metallic 
cuiTcncv", ainl in providinu; for such a currency by the f\‘il(‘ral 
(institution, ils framers wen; more ‘»;o\ erned by a regard for the 
permanent and ullimate ii;ood of the community, than iidluenced 
by a consideration of ils ability, at that jieriod, to ajipropriale so 
lart»;e a portion of its capital for a circulating inecilum. 

Tbt; following slatement will show ^vhal amount of ca])ital is 
required for that purpose. Air. kiallatin, in bis considerations on 
the currency, estimates the aniounl of the eurrencN of tlie United 
States to be about Sd a head, or about S2(),()o6,000 in 1700, 
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and 5^70,000,000 at. tJic present time. It is therefore clear, lliat 
so large a siiblraction from the active capital of tlie United Stales 
fl)r llie pnr])().s(\s of currency, was heyond tlx*, ahility of the coun- 
try at that time, and as gold and silver could not he obtained for 
coinage ('xcept by ])iirchase from other nations, it was almost 
necessary to adopt the imaliiim of bank noi(‘S convertible at plea- 
sure into specie. As this rerjuircs, (ixeept in cases of general 
panic, only omvlhird of tlx^ whole amount in circulation to lx; 
kept in the vaults of the banks to redeem their bills on demand, 
a saving of two-thirds of the whole capital ivxpiired for the; cur- 
rency, or nearly S 1 1,000,000, would liave been ellected, had 
the whole been of pajxn’. About one-seventh of the circulation, 
however, when the cuiTcncy consists chietly of hank notes, is in 
gold and silver, and tliis reduces the actual saving in I7!t0 to 
about is 1 1,000,000, and a saving of S H), 000,000 at the presimt 
time, or a sum nearly doulile the whoh; national (le])t. 

In tlnis suhstitnling the cheap currency of pajicr in tlie place 
of gohl and silver, care must he taken so to regulate the hanking 
0|)Cralions of the country, as to eiia])h; llu; holders of jiaper to 
obtain specie in j)ayinerit without delay. In no other manner 
can ])ap(;r he a substitute for gold and silver. Its valix; depends 
upon the lielief of tlie community in its jirompt redemption, 
ajid w'henever that is dcdayiul, a depreciation inevitably takes 
place. No legal enactments (*an prevent this result, and while 
the currency of the United States continues to he chiefly of hank 
notes, it is the dulij of Congress either directly through the ofli- 
cers of the treasury department, or indirectly through a national 
hank with branches, to exercise a cm’tain control over the opera- 
tions of th(‘ lianking institutions of the several stales. It can 
thus, and only llms, discharge; that duty, winch for wise and 
sahrtary (mds was vestial exclusively in that body by the Fed(;ral 
Const itiition. 

Congress shall have power to coin iriuiiey, n.gnlate the value 
thereof, and of forci,l>;il coill. No state .shall coin money; cmiit 
hills of credit; or make any tiling hut gold and silver coin a ten- 
der in payment of debts. Sucli is the language of the Constitu- 
tion, and it is obvious, that its intention was to vest in the Fede- 
ral (iovcrnmmit tlie exclusive control over the ciirrc.ncy. Tlie 
practical construction so long given to the Constitution, by the 
incorjioration of hanks liy the state legislatures, in which tlic 
state governments are often largely interested, and the substitu- 
tion of the notes of those hanks in the place of a metallic currency, 
liave deprived ('ongress of all power of regulating the value of the 
currency, except by a direct interf(;reiice wuth the state hanks, 
or by chocking their issues, and confining them witliiii the pro- 
per limits of banking operations. Any interference, either by di- 
rect legislation, or by a stamp duty upon bank notes, is uncalled 
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for, and would, in the existing state of the country, be unwise 
and inexpedient. 

No control, therefore, can be exercised, except by means of 
the receiving ofllcers of the revenue making a discrimination be- 
tween tlxo notes of the various banks, or by means of that salu- 
tary and efiiciont control, which the TTnitcd States Bank has 
exercised, in compelling the local banks to reduce their issues to 
an amount proj)ortionate to their means, and in that manner 
maiiitaiiiliig the paper currency at par with gold and silver. 

A proposition to add to the duties of the revenue ouiccrs this 
financial responsibility, and to augment their power and means 
of inihience, l)y in\‘esting them with this power of discriminating 
between the local l)anks, wouhf not he rearlily ^assented to, ami 
where oilier and lietler means are so readily offered, it would 
not he (expedient. 

'rids ])ower, however, must he (exercised hy Congress; or one, 
and which as sensibly affecting all tlic daily operations of society, 
is not the h*ast important or useful of its powers, would remain 
dormant. I'o permit tlie local banks at pleasure to augment the 
amount in circulation one-half, as they did (luring and directly 
after tlu^ war witli (Ireat Britain, would he todlndidsh the value 
of the circulating medium of the United States one-third; and a 
debtor who should then ])ay a debt contracted ))rcvious to the in- 
creased issue, would pay only two-thirds of what he agreed to 
pay. Again, to permit, the hanks in any particular section of the 
country to increase their issues beyond their nmans of redemption, 
would'ho to tolerate a currency of inferior value for that portion 
of the Union, and would, in effect, be avic^Iation oi that provision 
of the Constitution, which declares, that all duties, imjiosls, and 
excises, shall lie uniform throughout the United States. For in- 
slancc, during the suspension of specie payments, eommemfing 
in the fall of ISM, and ending after the establishment of the 
United Stales Bank, the notes of the Baltimore banks were, for 
the greater part, of the time, at twenty per cent, discount, tllOSC 

of New-York at. ten per cent., while those of Ncw-ljnglaiul 
were at par. It is obvious, that wliilc bank notes were received 
hy the revenue officers at those places in payment of duties, the 
import(*r at Baltimore paid one-fifth, and at N(nv-\ ork onc-tenth 
less than the importer at Boston. Notwithstanding this clear 
practical violation of the Constitution, tliis inequality continued 
for two years; and such was the condition of the country and the 
course of business, that a direct attempt, on tlic part of the trea- 
sury deparlmenl, to enforce the resumption of specie payments, 
hy a refusal to receive the notes of any but the Ncw-England 
banks, would probably have proved abortive, and would have 
been unwise, as incalculably deranging th^ business of the com- 
munity. 
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To discharge, therefore, one of the most important duties of 
the Federal Oovernincnl, and to render the taxes and duties im- 
posed hy Congress uniform throughout the United States, it was 
nccessar}' to obtain a control over tlic monetary system of the 
country. The circulating medium of the United States, taken as 
a whole, had become depreciated one-third by the large issues of 
the banks in the Middle and Southern States; and this evil was 
still further augmented by a variety of currencies in the different, 
states, in some five, in some ten, and in other places twenty j)cr 
cent, below par. The remedy of these evils was found in esta- 
blishing llie United Stales Bank. 

By the judicious policy of that institution, public confidimce in 
the currency waS* restored ; specie payments resumed; the pa|)er 
issues of the banks reduced, within three years after it commenced 
its operations, from 66,000,000, to less than 540,000,000; and 
a uniform currency ensured to the whole Ihiioii, which has been 
maintained (with some exceptions strongly illustrative of the ne - 
cessity of a national bank) to Iho present time. 

It is not our intention to inquire into the j)Ower of (>ongress 
to incorporate a national bank. That question is settled — settled 
by the action of Congress and the acquiescence of the govern- 
ment and the country ever since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. — Settled by the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United Stales, the very tribunal instituted to determine upon 
all questions in law and equity, arising under the Constitution, 
treaties, and laws, of the United States. — Settled, in short, by 
every thing, save an appeal to arms, that can determine any ques- 
tion which may arise under our Constitution, it is therefore 
time to consider the question as to constilutional power at OH Clid; 
and vve proceed to inquire into the cflfectS of the bank Upon the 
commercial and financial operations of the country. The march 
of civilization from the Atlantic coast, into the interior, (as we 
have already mentioned,) presents in the United States all the 
diSeront stages of the civilized state, except that of decrepitude 
and decay. The effect of this upon the internal commerce of tlic 
country is important and characteristic. In settling in the inte- 
rior, whether in one or more families, the whites take with them 
little more than their clothing, furniture, agricultural implements, 
and a small stock of domestic cattle. In a few3'cars the fertility 
of the soil enables them to send a surplus of agricultural produce 
to exchange for European or West India produce, at the stores of 
the country traders in the nearest towns ; who in their turn trans- 
mit the produce to the sea coast, for consumption in the more 
thickly settled portions of the country, or for exportation. 

In this manner an active trade is kept up between the sea ports 
and the interior, and from the fad, that the inhabitants of the 
interior stand in actual need of various articles of foreign pro- 
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duction, which for many years they require on credit, to be, 
paid for from the next year’s harvest, it follows that the interior 
is invariably in debt to the merchants on the sea board. Thdsc 
debts they however are enabled to di.schar^e hy the unexampled 
fertility of the soil they cultivate, and the advance of their pro- 
perty in consequence of the improvement of the country ; and, 
contrary to a received maxim in other countries, they p^row rich 
although they continue in debt: tliat is, they arc constantly 
augmenting the value of their farms, and each )’ear they arc ena- 
bled to enjoy some additional comfort or luxury, which they do 
not hesitate to jnirchasc on credit, because they arc in general 
certain of bcifig better able to pay for it before the lapse of an- 
other year. Wliatever may be, thought of the^ prudence of this 
habit, such is the practice of the country ; and when we advert 
to the course of business luitwccn old and new countries, which 
always shows a balance in favour of the former, and of course 
brings the latt(n' in debt, it must be inferred that this custom re- 
sults from circumstances beyond the reach of legislation. The 
real truth is, that tlic new countries arc deficient in capital. They 
are in want of all the luxuries, and many of the necessaries, to 
which the emigrants were accustomed in their old abodes. They 
liowever advance in wealth and population faster than the older 
slates, and for tlic advance of capital, or the credit which they 
rfjquire, they arc al)lc and willing to pay. Thus, both parties are 
satisfied with their respective relations of debtor and creditor, 
and find their nispcctivc interests greatly promoted by the proper 
adjustment of these relations. The same ])rinci|)le is as applica- 
ble to the capital required in the new states for a circulating me- 
dium, as for the productions of foreign countries. If the western 
stat(\s can borrow, at a fiiir rale of interest, from the Atlantic cities, 
or fruill hJlirupe, capiuu suilicient for a circuhUing iiiodiLim, it 
is as advantageous a loan as if procured for any other public or 
private* purpOvSe. It enaliles them to appro])ria1c an equal amount 
of cajiital to the clearing of new farms, building better houses, 
improving the roads, and generally promoting tlic prosperity of 
that section of the Union. 

The obviously beneficial results of thus appropriating so large 
an amount of capital, have at various periods in the history of 
this country, induced llie governments of most of the states, to 
ailopi various expedients for supplying the place of a metallic cir- 
culating medium. 

Jicforc they were deprived of that power by the Federal Con- 
stitution, they issued bills of credit, and from the ease with which 
the public expenditures were met in this mode, they vvere in- 
duced to increase them, until they went beyond the wants of the 
community, when a reaction took place — public confidence was 
impaired, a depreciation of the paper followed, and the holders 
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,of the bills were ruined. It was to provide against the recur- 
rence of these evils, that the state govcrnnicnts were prohibited 
from issuing bills of credit. 

The same necessity for a paper currency continuing to exist, 
they were induced to charter local banks : and throughout the 
Union a host of hanks was created, all issuing promissory notes, 
discounting paper upon Ihcir dejmsits and circulation, as well as 
upon their ca])ital, and thus in effect making their own notes the 
actual circulating medium of the country. As the circulation of 
the paper of these local banks depends upon the confidence of 
the community in their stability, it follows tliat they are less 
current abroad than at home, and that the holder of wcslern or 
southern bank notes is compelled, to allow the discount, Avlien he 
makes his jnivchases in the New-York or Philadelphia market. 
Money brokers arc thus created, and in fixing the discount of 
this paper, they not only take into consideration the solvency of 
the bank, but its distance, and the time whicli will probably 
elapse before they can turn this depreciated paper into available 
funds. This discount is somewhat augmented, where tlie capital 
thus employed is small, because it takes a longer time for the 
broker to accumulate a sufficiency of the paper from any part of 
the country, to make it an object to transmit it for redemption, 
and also because the expenses of two small dealers necessarily 
exceed those of one large dealer employing their joint capital. 

A bank similar to the United States Bank, is therefore enaliled 
to carry on these exchange o[jerations at a mucli cheaper rate 
than any combination of local banks or private money brokers. 
Besides .the advantage of its great cajiital, the necessity which 
it is under of transmitting the funds of the government to those 
places where they are to he expended, enables it to draw large- 
ly wjthout a corresponding transmission of specie fo corred tlie 
balance of the commercial exchange. The knowledge which it 
has, through its braiiclies, of the stability of the local haiiks, and 
the means it possesses of checking any over issues on llicir part, 
enable it to engage advantageously in the business of exchange. 
The community is thus benefited by the superior cheapness and 
safety with which this branch of business is carried on, and the 
bank derives its profit from the greater facilities it has of trans- 
acting it. Nor is this the only way in which the exchange be- 
tween the different parts of the Union is equalized. As the jia- 
per of the United Stales Bank is receivable for all debts due to 
the government, the notes of the different liranchcs arc nearly 
at par in every part of the country, seldom if ever lieing inoro 
than one-fourth per cent, discount The revenue paid to the F edc- 
ral Government in each year amounts to about i? 25,000,000, 
of which nearly one-half is receivable at the custom house at New- 
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York. The cxchanj^e boinp; :il\va3’'S in favour of that cit}', when- 
ever exchange on Now-York is loo high, the western inerclinnls 
make llieir remittances in United Slates Hank notes to their JVew- 
York creditors, who are enabled to pay their custom house bonds 
with these notes at par. The exchange is thus ctpialized with- 
out an\' expense to the community, and this open-ation is felt 
through all transactions in internal exchanges. iVor is this tlic 
onl^" way in which the establishment of a national bank contri- 
butes to reduce the rate of exchange. 

We Have already adverted to tlie necessity wliich a new coun- 
try is under of using a clieaper circulating medium tl}an gold 
and silver, and the strong tendemy' to augment the issues of pa- 
per or l)ills of credit be^’Oiid tlic actual wants cd' the community, 
and thus to depr(;ciate the curremey. These depreciated bank 
notes, however, may still serve as the chief circulating medium 
of the state, and pass current in all dojneslic (•ommercial trans- 
actions. When the merchant goes beyond the borders of the 
state to ])urchase, he then finds the neccssiU^ of another curren- 
cy, and it is tlien he is compelled to resort to the money broker 
to exchange his depreciated currency for available funds. The 
broker having made his advances at a rate of discount which will 
j)ay the cxpcinscs of the contest, tak(‘.s measures to enforce pay- 
ment of the notes. A legal contest now commcnc(*s, and if the 
state government 1)C interested in the banks, as is oftem the case, 
we sometimes find the legislature taking part in the controversy, 
and by relief laws, lender laws, and other acts ecjuallv nneon- 
etitutional and inequitable, seeking to defeat all legal remed\'. 

A national hank, with branches foimded upon real capital, and 
properly conducted, tends to prevent these dejilorable evils — de- 
plorable not only in their clfecls upon the industry and com- 
merce, hut also upon the morals of llie conimunitv. Furnisliing 
by its issues a circulating medium equal in value to specie,* and 
receivable every where in all pavumnits to llie government, its 
j):iper will he preferred to the ])aper ol the State hanks, and it 
their issues at any time shall be SO aiio-ineiiled its to impair public 
confidence in their solvency, will he enabled not onlv directly 
to cheek them in an altempl to Hood the country with their paper, 
blit indirectly, by furnisliing a currency whicli will be preferred 
as entirely eipial to the precious nuitals. 

'Die local banks are thus compelled to conduct their aflairs with 
prudence ami iliscretion, and to keep their issues within their 
means of redemption. The exchange business is consequently 
transacted upon the liasis of a sound ciirrt'ncy, and tlu' solvency 
of the banks having seldom to he considered in fixing the rate 
of exchange, it is done at less expense to the country. 

A brief sketch of the history of the hanking institutions of the 
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stales of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, will furnish 
apt illustrations of the correctness of the foregoing remarks. 

- In the slate of North Carolina there arc three state banks, viz. 
the banks of Newborn, and Cape Fear, chartered in 1804, and 
now having a caj)ital of S 800,000 each, and the state bank of 
North Carolina with its branches, chartered in ISIO, having a ca- 
pital of S 1,600,000. Of this capital only part was paid in. The 
state owns one-fourth of the capital in each bank. For many years, 
down to 1818, the dividends were from eight to ten per cent, 
with occasional dividends of surplus. From that time the divi- 
dends have been diminished, until their average for some years 
past has amounted to about three per cent per annum. During 
that golden age for the stockholders, the community was sulfering 
from the evils ol^ a depreciated currency. The North Carolina 
bank notes were at a discount in the state, varying from two to 
eight per cent., and in New-York as great as twelve per cent 

Since the establishment of the United States Bank, they have 
been compelled, by degrees, to diminish their circulation, and with- 
out any formal resumption of speei(^ pay’menls, their notes arc now 
at par. They found the United States Bank pa])er was preferred, 
and their interest compelled them to furnish as good a currency, 
in order to preserve those customers who were worth having. 

In Kentucky llui evil was greater, and the contest mon; pro- 
tracted and severe. 

In that stale, the war had produced an uniiatiiral excitement, 
and upon the ndurn of peace, in order to sustain those interests 
which had grown uj) during the war, the capital of the. Bank of 
Kentucky' was increased from S 1,000,000 to 453,000,000, with 
power to issue notes to the amount of S 3,000,000, a sum ecpial, 
at that time, to one-fifth of the whole circulating medium of the 
Union. This expedient, instead of remedying, increased the evil, 
and'in 1818 forty' new banks were chartered, wilh an aggregate 
capital of 457,920,000, of which all but five, wilh an aggregate ca- 
pital of 45550,000, went into ojjeration. These banks were author- 
ized to commence husiness Jis soon as one-fjftli of their capital 
had been paid in, which j)rovision, however, was not strictly 
observed — the same specie being used for several hanks, and 
only remaining in the vaults of each sufliciently long to enable 
the commissioners to certify that the law had bcicn conij)lied with. 
This notable specific produced the desired cirect ; money was to 
be had for asking, and the state was literally flooded with a cir- 
culating medium. It was, however, finally distiovered, that what 
was to be had for asking was not worth so much as that which 
was difficult to obtain, i. c. specie; and when the hanks were call- 
ed upon to redeem their notes, they answered the call by closing 
their doors. The state bank was compelled to do the same, and 
the people of Kentucky, who had taken this worthless paper for 
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their property, wore rendered bankrupt, and totally unable to 
meet their en<ra<renieiits. 

TUo Legislature, however, took the inattcT in hand, and id 
Kebruar}^ 1820 punislied these fraudulent institutions by rcjiualiiig 
their charters. If the Legislature had stoj)j)e(l here, conlidence 
would have been |rradually restored, and trade resumed upon its 
foriucr footini;. Impatience under the sulferinf!;s and embarrass- 
ments which so naturally resulted from their |n*evious tampcrlnij^ 
with the. currency, prompted them to new expedients ; and in 
the following November, a charter was granted to the Common- 
wealth Hank, without a dollar of actual capital, but a nominal 
capital of S 2,000,000, founded upon the credit and revenues of 
the state government. 'Vlu) imstitution of this#bank was in ex- 
press violation of that article of tlui Federal (‘onstitution prohi- 
biting a state from issuing bills of (uaidil, it being obvious, that 
what a stale cannot do directly through a treasury deparlnumt, 
it cannot do through a bank. If the dividends or ])rolits are for 
the state government, if it rectuves security for the papm* it lends, 
and its credit and revenues are pledged for its redemption, it is 
to all intents and puri)oses an issue of bills of creilit. 

TJie issues of this l)anlv soon amounted to Sd, 000, 000, which 
of course, soon hecanui a depreciated paper, and (inally fell to 
fifty-live cents in the dollar. 

'I'lum followed the tender laws, and the relief system, hy 
which the returns of excMUitions on judgments were delaycil for 
two years, and finally, the property levied upon was to Ikj ap- 
praised instead of being sold, and the plaintiff was compcllerl to 
take it at threc-fourihs of its appraised value, or to relinquish the 
benefit of his execution. 

'riiesc laws being declansl unc.onstilntional by the Stale Court, 
the stale legislature abolislu^d the Ckiurtof Appeal for so deciding, 
and the leading members of the ‘^relief party,'' or of that estimable 
portion of society, which, like llic band of David, comprehended 

every one that was in distress, (n’^ery one that was in debt, and 
every one that was discontented,"’ were eonstituled into a new 
Court of Appeals, for the purpose of sustaining the relief system, 
and of nullifying that objectionable provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution which prohibits the states from passing laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts. 

It so liappened, however, that in Kentucky, a portion of the 
community remained sound, and a contest ensued between tlie 
friends of law and order, and those of the ilcprcciated pa[)er, 
which for violence and acrimony has been seldom surpassed in 
the United States. After a contest of six years, and which is 
not yet entirely over, the former party prevailed; first in the 
popular branch of the Legislature, the next year in the Senate, 
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and finally, in tlin election of Governor Metcalfe over IVIr. Barry. 
The new Court of Appeals was abolished, the old Court of Appeals, 
which liad alw.\ys continued to sit, was sustained, and law and 
justice, whicli had for a sliort time been driven from the judg- 
ment seat, resumed their sway over the state of Kentucky. The 
lustory of the banking institutions of this state, affords a striking 
example of the evils resulting from any interference on the ])art 
of a state government with the. currency of tl\e Union, and fur- 
nishes a complete demonstration of the wisdom of the Constitu- 
tion, in vc'sting the whole power over this subject in the Federal 
Government. In addition to the depreciation of tlic currency, the; 
sliock to private and public credit, the gcmu-al bankruptcy, and 
the violation of tbe principles of’sound morality and civil order; 
tlic most valuable institutions of the stale were temporarily ov(*r- 
thrown, and the community for sevcri'al years brought to the* 
brink of ci\ ii war and anarchy. 'The right side having finally 
triumphed, measun‘s were taken to nMlee.m this depreciated c.ur- 
renc}", and for several years past, a large (luaiitit}’ of the paper 
of the (T)mmon wealth Bank has been annually d(?stroyed, until 
the greater portion is now withdrawn from circulation. The 
holders, howevau', had in the mean time sustained a loss of at 
least one-hidrof the whole amount issued, and the prosperity of 
the stale was materially laTarded. Another ex[)erimcnt to evade 
the constitiitionid prohibition to Issue hills of credit, was tried 
about the same time l)y tlui slate of 'rennesseo. In October 1S17, 
a law was passed by llie Legislature, imposing a tax of S 50,000 
on all banks not incorporated by the state. This was after the 
incorporation of the Lnitcd States Jhmk, and with the vit;w of 
jircveiuillg a I)raiiell frojii being c.stablj\sh«Ml in "fominssee. At 
that time, there existed in that state, the Fayetteville TVmnossco 
Bank, with a capital of $200,000, the Nashvilhi Ikink, with a 
capital of $ -=100,000, and tlio Jkink of the state of Tennessee, with 
a capital of $100,000, which was increased in November LSI? to 
S<SOO,000, with authority to accej>t as branches a batch of hanks 
created the same session, with an aggregate capital of nearly a 
million of dollars. This union iimilly increased the capital of 
the state hank to $1,000,000; and a similar union was effected 
between the Nashville Bank and a number of banks created tim 
same session, by which the capital of the Nashville Jknk was 
augmented to $1,0.21,705. 

The banking system of Tennessee now went into full opera- 
tion. The banks began to issue their notes, and as specie pay- 
ments were not the order of the day, and indeed, were not ex- 
pected, they were enabled, without much trouble, to sustain a 
prodigious circulation. At length the reaction came. In 181?) 
the Fayetteville T'eiiriessce Bank failed, with a loss to the stock- 
holders, who had only paid in part of the capital, of thirty per 
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cent., and to the bill holders of between forty and fifty per cent. 
The Nashvilki bank failed about the same time, with an cfiiial loss. 
'I'he stale bank still kej)t in operation, but not attempting to rc» 
deem its notes until 182(>, when it made the attempt, and actually 
continued to redeem its notes for seventy-two days, when, three- 
fourths of its specie having been drawn out, it was compelled to 
again stop payment. Tlie disastrous termination of the banks, 
which failed in 1819-1820, not having furnished a sufticient les- 
son to the legislature, a new state bank was created in June 
1820, with a capital of Slj000,000, in bills emitted on the credit 
of the borrowers, ami secured by the slatt) on a pledge of tlic 
sales of unapf)roprialc(l lands, and the sales of certain lands in 
the Jliwassee country, together with the ordinary revenues of 
the state not otherwise appropriated, which were to be deposited 
in the said bank; subject, however, to all drafts for appropria- 
tions authorized by the legislature. ITere was another violation 
of the Federal Constitution, 'fhe state in effect issued bills of 
credit, but as the revenues and faith of the state were not uncon- 
ditionally pledged, the hills at once fell fiftcjcn per cent, below 
par, and finally, from the most culpable carelessness on the part 
of the cashier and clerk of securities, the hank became unable to 
continue its business, and though its bills have been mostly with- 
drawn from circulation, a loss has Ixarn sustained by the bill 
hokku's, and its alfairs ari^ not yet, and jirohably wdll not be finally 
settled for several years. 'J'his biller ex[)erience at length taught 
the people of 'reniu\ssee, that hanking could not be carried on 
W'ithout capital, and as their own capital coidd be more advan- 
tageously employed, they loudly calk'd lor the estahlislinient ot 
a branch of the Ibiited States Rank, and the legislature, in Ao- 
vc.*nd)or 1S2U, directly after the failure of the stale bank, rejicaled 
the law’ Imposing ii lax of 550,000 on banks not incorporated by 
the state, wdth the view’ of procuring a branch to be established 
at Nashville. This w’as done ; hut in the mean time brokers and 
moneyed capitalists had been speculating largelv ujjon tJiis depre- 
ciated currency, and had reaped a golden harvest from the ina- 
bility of the community to jirovide a sound circulating medium. 
An illustration of the large profits made in this business, is af- 
forded in the operations of a highly respectable private banking 
house at Nashville, which, with thcITnikal States Rank, has fur- 
nished for several years past the circulating medium of Tennes- 
see and north Alabama. About vseven years ago, this firm per- 
ceiving the dilliculties which merchants encountered in remitting 
funds to the north, undertook the exchange and banking busi- 
ness, upon the following footing. They deposited as security 
for the drafts they might make upon Philadelphia, in a bank at 
that place, stock of an institution in good credit, to the amount of 
38150,000 to 5200,000, and making large dividends. They also 
VOL. XI. — NO. 21. 33 
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provided Si 00,000 in specie, which they transported to Nasli- 
ville. Thus fortified, they commenced the purchase of bills of 
•exchange on New Orleans, j^cncrally secured by a consignment 
of produce. In payment of these bills, they issued their own 
bills of 555, SlO, and each, mostly payable in Philadelphia 
at ninety days, and the residue at Naslivillc. As the firm was 
in undoubted credit, the j)apcr thus issued soon obtained uni- 
versal currency, to the exclusion of the ])apcr of the local banks, 
and furnished a new circulating medium, which, at the same 
time, was a good remittance to the north. A large portion of 
their paj)cr remained in circulation, furnishing them with a capi- 
tal, on which they could safely continue to discount. As they 
met with little Qpmpctition in the exchange business, they were 
enabled to fix the rate of exchange, which was generally from 
six to eight per cent, discount for a six months’ bill on New 
Orleans. "I'hesc bills were remitted to the north, and were there 
sold with a gain to the Nashville house of from three to five j)cr 
cent., and the checks issued by them against the proceeds of this 
bill, were sold at a premium of two per cent. — thus clearing 
from six to eight per cent, by the operation, without calculating 
the active capital obtained by them in furnishing nearly the 
whole circulating medium of the state. It ought however to be 
mentioned, to the honour of this firm, that although enjoying 
this lucrative business without competitors, and fully aware that 
the establishment of a branch at Nashville would diminish their 
profits, they did not hesitate to join with their fellow citizens in 
requesting the establishment of a branch at that place. The ob- 
servation they made at the time of signing tho petition for a 
branch, that it was a sacrifice of their private interest for the 
public good,” has hocm entirely realized. The rate of exchange 
on New Orleans has been reduced to onc per Cent, besides the 
interest, a premium of from onc-half tO onc per cent, only is 
asked for checks upon the north, and the United States Bank 
shares with them in furnishing the circulating medium of the 
state. From the experience of these states, tlic following propo- 
sitions may he fairly inferred : First, that all countries newly 
settled, will seek, from the dcficicmcy of capital, to supply a cir- 
culating medium by the issue of paper. 

Second, That the j)apcr thus issued will be ultimately extend- 
ed beyond the wants of the community, and the capital pledged 
for its redemption. 

Third, 'J'hat the reaction which invariably follows these ex- 
cessive issues, results in the insolvency of the institutions issuing 
the paper, in the dej)reciation of the currency, in the derange- 
ment of commerce, and in the permanent injury of the commu- 
nity. 

Fourth, That these results may be avoided by the establish- 
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merit of a national bank with branches, whose capital, being fur- 
nished from a more wealthy part of the country, is both real and 
ample, and whose best and jiermaneiit interest is attained by 
issues restricted within its means of redemption, and made upon 
proper banking principles. 

Fifth, TJiat as this is the casic^st and most jiracticable mode of 
regulating the currency of tlie Union and of rendering it uniform 
by confining the local banking institutions within proper Jimits, 
it follows that the establishment of a national bank is one of the 
plainest and at the same lime most imperative duties of the Fe- 
deral (rovernment. 

In taking this view of the subjecl, not much stress lias been 
laid upon tlic saving of the? trading part of the community in their 
excliange operations. This liowevcr is a most important consi- 
deration. The Jjouisville and Nashville, and generally all the 
western merchants, make their purchases in New-York and Phi- 
ladelphia. 'Phe western produce, which furnishes the means of 
jiaying for these fiurehases, goes down the JNlississijijii, except a 
small portion, which of late years finds its way to a market through 
the New-York canal. These se.v(;ral ojicralions crerde an imjior- 
tant exchange business, in which the United States Hank becomes 
a compi^litor with individual capitalists. From its larg(j means, 
it is always ready to jnirchase. Its large reeeipis of jiuhlic moneys 
at Nevv-York, the place where hills are wanted, enable it to draw 
at less expense than private hankers can do, and it thus directly 
operates in reducing the rate of exchange. If the United States 
IJaiik should not continue to be a purchaser, and its exist (Mice 
should terminate in 183(), not only would the ('xcliang»^ Inisint^ss 
be thrown into the hands of brokers and ilu* lo(?aI ha/iks, and an 
augmentation produced of the rate of exeliangcj by tlu.^ withdraw- 
al of a powerlul competitor, possessed of siicii peculiar facilities 
for transacting the exchange business witli advantage; hut* the 
risks of th.U business would be greatly iucreasiid, by all rlu‘ck 
being taken olf from the state banks, and by the derangement of 
the currency wJiicli would inevitably follow the destruction of the 
United Slates ]3ank. Tlicn would return the golden ago of bro- 
kers and moneyed speculators. 

Jam nova progenies carlo Uimiltiliir alto, 

Ac toto siirjj^ct gens aurea niunilo 

Casta fave Lucina liius jam reynat Apollo.” 

'Phe community indeed would be exposed as formerly, to the 
evils of a depreciated currency ; the western merchants would 
have to pay for bills on New-York or Philadelphia, ten to fifteen 
per cent, as they did in 181G, or to allow a proportionate advance 
on the price of the goods they purchase, as an equivalent lor the 
risk of loss on western money ; the national treasury would soon 
find itself possessed of two or three millions of unavailable funds; 
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but still the Mammoth hank would be destroyed, and foreigners 
would no longer hold American slock, or in other words, no long- 
er be permitted to lend their capital to the citizens of the United 
States ! 

These arc the arguments by which the opponents of the United 
States Hank seem to think that the greatest impression can be 
made upon the public mind. 

As to the cliarge conveyed in the first proposition, grave and 
serious as it is, it must be admitted that it is true. The United 
States Hank, compared with state banks, is large; and from the 
fi\ct, that it is expected to extend its concerns over a large extent 
of country, and to have a number of brandies, it is necessary that 
it should have a Jarge amount oi^ capital. It is also intended, and 
this is necessary in order to enable it to execute one of its most im- 
portant functions, that of regulating llie currency, that its capital 
should be so large ns to enable it successfully to resist a combi- 
nation of the local banks, and so far to control their operations 
as to keep tliem within the legitimate business of banking, and to 
reduce their rate of discount to the average rate throughout the 
country. 

The present banking system of the state of New-York aflbrds 
an apt illustration of the truth of thc^sc observations, n'lm high 
r.atc of interest allowed in that state, has attracted for investmemt 
much capital from the other states, and a considerable portion of 
the banking capital of that state formerly was, and some still is, 
owned out of the state. Notwithstanding these loans, the ten- 
dency on the part of the country hanks to overtrading, and to 
issue paper beyond their means, had produced many failures ; and 
after various attempts to place the currency of the state upon a 
sound basis, tlic Irglslfiture of the state, (In performance of one of 
the ^duties imposed by the Constitution upon Uongress, viz. regu- 
lating the currency,) adopted the following expedient. It levied 
an annual tax of one-half per eent. on the capital of each bank, 
until the sum paid should amount to three per eent. of its ea])il;il, 
for the purpose of jiroviding a fund to redeem the paper of those 
New-York hanks which should beeoim^ insolvent. To tliis con- 
trivance to preserve the holders of bills Irom loss, no objection 
can he urged, except that it compels hanks judiciously managed, 
to hoar the loss arising from the mismanagement of those whicJi 
become insolvent, and by alfording a security independent of the 
solvency of each bank for the payment of its notes, takes away 
in some measure that check to over issues which the vigilance 
of the community in the absence of that security would he care- 
ful to provide. Jn the place of that vigilant and sullicicnt su- 
perintendence, the l(;gislature of New-York has made provision 
for a superintendence by bank commissioners, appointed, one by 
the Governor, one by the hanks of the first, second, and third 
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Senate clistricis, represented in convention, and the third by the 
hanks in the residue of the state. These commissioners, or either * 
of them, have power at any time, upon the joint request of tlircc 
banks, and it is their duty once every four months to visit every 
bank in the state, to invcstinratc all their concerns, to examine all 
their books, j)apcrs, notes, bonds, and other evidences of debt, 
with authority to examine under oath all their oilieers, and with 
plenary powers in case of any impropriety in the management 
of an}' of the banks, to put a stop to its business by proccMidings 
in chancery. 'I'hese commissioners have a salary of S 1,500 per 
annum, and hold their oilicc's for two years, but are liable at any 
time to be removed by the ( Governor of the state. 

How far these plenary powers, thus vested, are liable to abuse, 
or to be perverted to political purposes in a state, where all offices, 
both executive and legislative, are regaiahal merely as rewards 
for political sci’vices and activity, and where even tlui sacred 
ermine has not always been proof against the overpowering intlu- 
ence of party feeling: — what ctfect upon the business and j)ros- 
perity of the community may ultimately bo produced by a con- 
centration of moneyed and official power in any oiuj of the 
various parties, whicl) may o()t;\in sway in a state that from its 
])ositioii must necessarily exercise a controlling inllnence over 
the financial and commercial concerns of the country, are ques- 
tions deeply important, not totliat state alone, but to every mem- 
ber of the confederacy wishing to preserve those rights which 
were thought to he secured under our well adjusted form of go- 
vernment. 

It would be as unwise to surrender to the government of that 
state a control over the currency of the Union, as any other ovtm 
the most iinj)Ortant of the Feileral powers. And yet without 
some interference tin llie p;iH of Congress, either directly or by 

the establishment of a national bank, such an usurpation is, tO 
say tlie least, within the scope of possibility. Umler the j)rc- 
serit practical construction of the Constitution, any state may 
declare, that a certain denomination of the bank notes of other 
states shall not form part of its o^vn circulation. 

In Maryland and New-York, for instance, it is made a penal 
offence to pass any note issued by banks out of those states for a 
less sum than five dollars. 

It would require but a slight extension of that power to ex- 
clude the bank notes of other states entirely from circulation, and 
it is obvious, that such an arrangement would at once give to the 
paper of that state upon which exchange was usually drawn, a 
decided preference in the market. It would command a pre- 
mium, and as an article of commerce, like the bills of the Bank 
of England, in spite of legal restrictions on the i)art of the other 
states, it would in effect constitute the circulating medium of the 
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Union. Even at present, notwithstanding the great facililics 
aflbrded by the United States Bank, and its decided effect in 
equalizing the exchange, the bank bills of the City of New-York 
have a currency much more extensive and iinivcTsal than those 
of other places. They always serve for remittances, and there- 
fore pass with more facility. What would be tlic pnunium thc^y 
could command in the absence of that institution, and especially 
after the prohibition of the bank notes of other states, can only 
be guessed at by recurring to tlte rates of exchange at a time 
when the peculiar condition of the western currency m itself 
acted as a prohibition to its circulation in other parts of the 
Union. In such times, however greatly the community may suf- 
fer, brokers and moneyed speculators will flourish. 

What peculiar advantages iniglk be derived from that state of 
things by the banks of New-York, or by any combination of 
them, cannot altogether be foreseen ; but that it would not be an 
indifferent matter to a portion of the moneyed institutions of that 
state, is easily perceived; and when we glance at the situation of 
its banking wsystem, it would not be going too far to impute to 
that cause, a great portion of the local hostility towards tlie na- 
tional bank. 

It has been seen, that the safety lund system of that stale, 
operates to secure the bill holders from the mismanagement of 
banks of deficient capital, at the expense of those institutions which 
arc conducted witli caution and good faith — in effect to secaire tlio 
country hanks at the expense of tliose of tin; city ; and that the 
institution of commissioners, in some degree, gives to the domi- 
nant party in the state, an influence over all the banks, and espe- 
cially over those in the country towns. Besides these contrivances 
to consolidate the banking sysUun of that state into one gre.at 
machine, a further concentration of power is obtained, and vested 
in a few individuals around the scat of government, by means of 
that portion of the public revenues appropriated to the redemp- 
tion of the canal loans. This canal fund luuvamounts to J?l,.50(),000, 
and as the loans are not yet redeemable, one-half of this fund has 
been loaned to the Mechanics and Farmers Bank at Albany, at 
an interest of three and a half per cent. The capital of this hank 
is only v^312,000, but by this loan, they are enabled to discount 
upon a capital of more than J? 1,000,000. This institution is in 
the hands of a few leading men of the prevailing party in that 
state; and in the incorporating of the new banks, for several 
years past, efforts have been made to provide in the distribution 
of stock for such as fraternize with them in political sentiment 
in the places where the new banks are located, so as in general 
to give them a control over them. The consequence has been, 
that an undue share of banking influence has been concentrated 
in the hands of the dominant party, and they now stand ready 
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to control the banking system of the state, or in case the United 
States Hank be not rc-chartered, to take upon themselves the 
transactions of the exchange business upon as favourable terms 
both to themselves and to the ])ublic, as tlic situation of tlie coun- 
try and the condition of its currency shall then warrant. 

So attractive, indcjcd, are the prospects held out in that event, 
that a proposition from tlie same quarter, is already before the 
public, and application is about being made to the legislature of 
New-York, to charter a bank of 535,000,000, with branches to 
be located in the different states, with the permission of their 
respective legislatures, to takii effect upon the expiration of the 
charter of the United States llank» and to transact the business 
now done by that bank. How, far this prospe<;t of great gains in 
that business, in the abs(?ncc of competition, has excited the 
known hostility of that ])arty towards the United States Bank, it 
is not necessary to inquire. A sufficient motive is to be found 
in the fact, that while tlie country banks of that state were ex- 
acting seven per cent, on a discount of paper, the branches of the 
TJnited States Bank at Utica and Buffalo, were asking but six per 
cent., and in order to retain their customers, the local banks 
wi're obliged to reduce their discount to the same rate. The re- 
moval of a competition so directly operating to abridge their pro- 
fits, wmuld of itself form a sufllcient motive, but still the other 
])rospect may have had some influence: and when tlie course of 
trade in the ITnitcd States is adverted to, and its tendency to 
concentrate in the city of New- York, as the commercial metro- 
polis and tlie gn?at market of the Union ; when regard is had to 
the control already jiossessed by the govornutent of tJiat state 
over one of the cliii'f avenues to the w'est — the great western ca- 
nal, created by the revenues and enterprise of the state, it is at 
least tlie dictate of wisdom, that the other states should^ not, 
either by their supineness, indifference, or any worse quality, 
sutler a state? thus favoured by circumstances, to assume that 
power over the currency, whicli, for the wisest purposes, was 
vested m the Federal Uovernmeiit. 

1"lu‘sc remarks are made in no unfriendly sjiirit towards the 
state of JNcw-Vork. Her rapid advances in wealth and pros- 
perity, only serve as so many additions to the power of the 
Union. With a population enterprising, intelligent, and warmlv 
attaclied to our national institutions, vve regard the great anu 
preponderating power of New-York as a sure pledge of the sta 
liilitv of the federal system. Tier best and permanent interests 
are all on the side of the Union. While that continues, tiic com 
mcrce of this great and growing country must also continue to 
be tributary to her, and to pour its wealth by a tlioiisaiid chan- 
nels into the bosom of her. commercial metropolis. 

The enjoyment of <hese advantages, however, not incom 
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patible with the rights or prosperity of the other states ; nor does ^ 
it re(piirc any encroachment upon the power of the Federal tlov- 
ernment. f)n flic contrary, it depends upon the preservation of 
our commercial, financial, and political system upon its present 
fooling. 

These advantages consist in the position of iVcw-York, and the 
enterprising characlcr of her population, enabling her to concen- 
trate there the business of the Fnion. A sound c.urniiicy, there- 
fore, is of the first importance to her. It furnishes the very life 
blood of trade: and the performance of the most vital functions 
of commerce depends upon its being kejil in a healthy condition. 
If corrupted, empirics and (piacks may offer expedients to raise 
the sinking pulse, and to impartial! uiiiialnral excitement to the 
frame, but all these will fall short of the gmiial current, which, 
springing from the heart, diffuses vigour and health to the very 
c.xtrcinities of the system. To a commercial state like New- 
York, it i.s of va.st coiis('t|iience Ihitl the course of trade should be 
regular and uninterrupted. The constant How of numberle.ss 
streams tills the ocean itself. 

Any shock to public or jirivate credit, any disorder in the fi- 
nancial sy.stem, or depreciation of the circulating medium of the 
country, instantly interrupts the cour.se of trade, and inflicts a 
positive injury ujion the community at large. That portion of 
society — the moneyed capitalists and brokers, who stand ready to 
avail themselves of lhe.se contingencies, of course find their ad- 
vantage in this dlsordereil .slate of the currency. Hut the mer- 
chant, the mechanic, the farmer who .sold his property and 
made his contracts with reference to a .sound currency, IliuLs 
himself inipovcri.shed, and wdihout the means of meeting Ids en- 
j:,agemcnt.s. To the piioplc of A'ew-York, therefore, more than 
to any other portion of the country, it is of incalculable ini])ort- 
ance to pre.serve the currency of the l/nion in a healthy state, 
and from the Federal (loverninent they have a peculiar right to 
exact a complete performance of that jtrovisiou of the ('onstitu- 
tion which empowers it to regulate the currency of the United 
States. 
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Rricef.I l.b 

Cranbek-,, ( Res', (.i.-od M orlm, .a sols 
3vo, bds. I'rioe 'fil'J .aff 

Cr;iljb('.ks, (Ceo.j Cislvi*rsal 'reehnoloi^i- 
eal Hieiioiiary, or Ramiliar F\|jlanatio.i ot 
llieti rnisn.%i (ilnal! Ai (s and ijvicnrcs; eon- 
tainnig’dt linillonsdrasvn trom Uie ori_^inal. 
Price <,! 5 . 

Chaucer’s ((deoOVey; I'ocms, 5 vols, 
liSmo, ])ds. Rrice ifslb. 

Cochrane’s 'Rreatise on ehevs, Hvo, hds. 
Rriee ^d. 

Clie.s.s rendcrci! familiar bs 'fabidar l)s:- 
nion.stratifm.s, liy ,1. (1. Rolbmaii, .^!vo, l.'ds. 
Price. d(i. 

Cabinet, (’rlo*,) or .Selected It can ties of 
l^iteralure, edited by Jolui Ajtkeii, J vols, 
^vo. Price $6. 

Crabbe, ((ieo. ) Hl.story of Enj^^lish Lass', 
or an attempt to trace tlu*. R.i.se, Proi^n ss, 
and Successive, (diani^'cs of the. Common 
f.avi', from the earliest periosl to the pre- 
sent lime, 8vo. 



Recently Imported by Carey and Hart. 


Conversations on Hotany, with 31 co« 
Icnirt.Hl cnf 3 aavin.irs. TUc oljjt ct i>Y this 
work is to t nal»h‘. pi*rsons to ar- 

(juii:r a k riowlcrlirc of tin’ M-^'ct;ih]f ])ro- 
tluctions o{ 1 hi. iV I>.i5 IN (‘ i't;l5Ji1lN; fi.l'llfl' 
jJHi’l'nvj ■ tin* ai’.vMii;.;i iiuu', df l .lnMa os is 
hri« tl_v i-\ pi.uiicil ; :'nhl a iiu’Wi- plant lA' 
t < lass, ‘vlth a l«;\v < nplinns; n. nx- 
nnim -l, and illiisliaK <1 i>\ an »*nii!"»\ 1111 ;“. 

.omI .1 -.Jioi'i ic-oiiiii is aihh «] o|‘ st.JiK* i»f 
i1k. piii'.i-lpai fiJi-t !-•)) spci li s. h'U. 

t rlitwrv Ilf liiNt lilinns of IIjc M*M(|iIiS df 
\N oia’fst i r. ii'iiui Ihi- o! iLpnai uds. 

J’licr ^ 

('.ifiipa.'), (Mail.) .Idin-nal A ji>-i*(l<;ti(p|i-, 
MU < 'f)M\ •■I'.-'atiMiis n •ai'll;- s .Ians '.t-s i ii- 
* r.-l ’( MS, 'A dj h;{^, P,-aa- 1 Mi 

< '.ili!j:auVs ! .■•.Mi.-I s , It- M t;-i: Anloin- 

' (ti , \ tj) -1. -In (>. Mils, I 

< 'm\'s I'r.ii (ii -il < '(.'jil't /. li nn f, I'in'to, l:i!s. 
i’-'n'd 

t'lhiial i>t' ( 'nriMsi! ifs, I Ii’ W'l'nili'is of 
1 h« \\ oi'Ji i display I (I ; iMi'iiin g a , l■p•,.,i||)t'V 
m! vv hail 1 1 r is |•l■ln.l!■k.lh|l• in tin nt 

■Naona- -mil Art, M’.n, !;-|s. l*,'‘:i •• 7 **• 

i' M.'J'A < irainn*-' i i..n -1 ni • i i.’.u* 
i'.ii:; !;• il, ‘I'Mli Nc<is, i 'li'd 

« -d ,a!ai A I's^nnii ,nt ^ to I .u'l.. in, NV . ( in 

M.l). .Moh, '-ati. hj-,. }', ;<<• ' ;' i. 

t ’.ihi Ml t 1)1' \ <»\ a|'i s Hit! 'Ih.iN . I c t.-,’ Vii . 
nn-il .'•!i h't'tions Ji’imh tin- t- t< t v.nrkidf 
ilia* il. ijiiidn, s\ liirii liav- i.mi ; - * ap- 
j.ii ai‘i il Hi I ’.indislt ; \\)!!i pi it. -a h, a < 

t’li' i 

< '''i'h’ii'.j ( i‘ of ‘in- ii.ilv 

:'*<n-iptnii.'s 1)1' .he Ui.l •Hill V 'I’l--* Oi; r.t. 
uni L-i.’inpli-tn I(w!i-'n io tla; I'.i'il.a ;\.a 
Ih-ii e .s i. 

('.•Cil’.s I /if. df K Hid, 

phUfs. )’i il 

<'*lll’.S NiWU-il, \.V. fdif'. .\.i’ )• It i\ v’, 

and t tinii. rdii’-i I'jiif si 

('d\»‘, ' 'I'i u'mK ilil.) I'm! intI, 

Idissia, Swid.i-n md Dt-ntii.irK, n ul*., hv n, 
< Ih'i' t* 'sJ 'd 

t.iioNV, ( Min.iu.'s dt dn la!.’ <',ipt.i!n/; 
vuinp; isifii;’ a A.iri-ili*, .■ “f (ns l.ifi-, u'- 
nill> ilt r ski-n'in df tin- 

t’o.ist df .Np-ii'a, .s*. u. Piled 

td-oJy (1{( N. Ci'o. ■ Ih aiitie-^ of ihf,' llrit.- 
ish I'octs. 

flhumhors, (\Vm. ) flnok of S<*i)tland, 
iivo. IhMi-c 1 3 1. 

t’-ari-y, (D.) Jlraidies of t!u- Mi'uli’m 
l*nols, ill .Snlertinns from die M in ks i»t 
11) run, Ntoorc, SroH. <.':mi{.''.‘ll, (’"k ridp,i’. 
W ordsworth, (iroly, Airs ih.mans, <k(*. Kc. 
Price $1 75- 

Clias, (P. 11.) KlcnR-ntarv course of 
('.yinnaslic K\crcises; iiilrinh'd to di \cl- 
ope ami iinjnove the I’iiNsic il po\vf*.«-s ot 
man: withtlu’ Keporl inr»iU* to the AK.dical 
faculty of I'aris on the subject, and a new 
and complete treatise on the art of swim- 
ming*. Price ^3. 


Common IMaec Itoolt of TTnmorou.s 
Poetry, consisting- of a choice eolh'ction 
of interlaining ami selfrUil l'iia-i*.s, 
Prirc hS rts. , 

Common Plaeo Itnok of Itrilisli l-'.ld- 
ipu-Iier, edn-i'-l:i;;<’ ( f Clidle.- CdlK t lit.n 
of ihi- S[)i I I h' s df (iin- md't (il'.’in.Mil-ht d 
Jsfnatdi-.s, Mall ■.iin n, .'vi . I'rici’ I',' « t-. 

CdUiindU l‘la( ‘- Ih.iik ni' Woin intn- ’I'.ti, 
eoiisl-l !iiLf (if t Irtgiiial ai.ii St Icel Pit Cv-.., 
i»v tin- iiid.t eiiiinij.'il Aiill.d'.s. I’rici; 

1 1 .s. 

Cdopt r's Cotnpl. t'- Douidsdr hi;, tiller, 
new Pra-e hh i N. 

ia«iuhi-ldg;(' ri-dlil, in-^, Ih'/i to Ik.jO, 

fu I). 

Colliii'i.l. t'-'.viu '. nisH::'\ df I)ia!r,;ii‘.i‘ 
Poi‘1:-v. *o dii- lifiii df ik’- pe-ii e, ai.il 
• \ n !.:d ■. of '.ill M^m’ I'T the IP 

N dls. .S\ I). I’j 1. : a* 1 

< 0-1 ) ■*: hj ill', Ih’ .'l- ; f) r.>. 

f Uii-.-n ..loint Piiilp' tj Spi I eiies, fclvo. 

Pi II f < : 

< ]1 f I iids. ] Piji di a I M “i-k.-, m:‘»> 

< vie. Pr'r.* •/ > 

t lu 't 1 Iht’-iM’i 1.. ' r. s'o Oil tl'.i’ 'flu orv 
I t tie- Pet.di, v.hliti diiipii il Mill u.rrdidiis 
t.\ P,-.-f. -^..i* J iim -th I Mil. SNO. 

Cdn. !ldt(;i,;N , liniliinen's nt', ih signi-il 
a fauid:.!;- ii.H-nd'U lloii to ihc si a nei.*, 
fei* da- ))-• d{ \d»i!ig per-on.'-’, NVitll e\ 
plai'.vld. \ pl-'.^ • Pi ',1 • ■’r 1 1-1 

Cllf'-. P.d .1.,;; Is. in, - nvli. id d T.lh -■ i'VMl- 
i’lf-hS :itl‘hoi's, ■ \ul . Ihvi'e s' /I'.k 

C) a! . ,i"". ) t iiiMisil 1 1 . «i»'i il .d 

hlt-r.di , df r. V jd.if.tdi II df th*- -! 

•• i' P- : s. its iiei Pi 11-1 ill 'h ht-p.o iMienls 

df MiM.i- II, pdiil'r.ti ;n;d Id 1 it sia^inwl 
Jl.-iii'‘\, M V • lid!« . Il'5-iidiy, Midgi.iplj). 
Piild < ji.-.ipliN, I ••-"gr ipl.s , an L Xiiiiii-iiia- 
li<-s. illu’i'r.ui tl !);, jioil.-.iiis and imdal- 

lie I Ills, 7 \t»]s, -id'. p.-,f, 

C.iniuns-'l. nil’s , P. ' 'I'-'.o N i ;i)-- ‘.n Xew 
Si.iuh \\’,i!i s. ednipridi.!'; '-kv u In s i,i' ihc 
Achial St.iti- of .’’•d. it !v l.’ijhi.'iN, 2 

N Ills. Pra-f .'*«■ j. 

Crolt’s ■ Ih (e 1 ). j Pi'i tie.d WovU'^, ?. 
Id!-', \\ ids laue.i-rd’.' - j! 1.1 h-*^. Pnen S.'S St), 

( 'aN v-ndlsld.s Life ot'Wo|si \-, Sno. Pi li e 
.S;.! r.s. 

Ch.unhi-rs's J’ojiiilar liliN nies of Seot- 
kiml. lova! K’mo. Priee .yl 13. 

ChrunhiM-.s's 'rradilious of l•■.lil!l!.'llr^t•ll, 3 
\ )L, fiolsi’aj) Svo, Prico .*<.!' 

Chamlieis’s S't oU ish Soiig-:, j volt, roN al 
iL'ino. Price .'»>•> 

^ 'hamhi-rs's Seotlish Iktli.iiis, roN al 13mo. 
I'rico I .-ip, 

Chapom ’s I .etli-rs, 1 /ino. Price 75 cts. 
tMiaucer's (hiiitei luny 'Males, 3 Mils, 
13’mo, hds. Pril l' .S h » ' 

CLASSKhM. LnUI.VHV, vol. 1 to 31, 
cloth, pe r v')l. $1 35, 

Vol. 1. Demosthenes. 

2. Dcmostlienes and Sallust. 



6 ♦ Ctilftlo^ue of Valuable, Books 


Vols3and4. Xcnoplioji. 

5, Gand?. I liTodotU'^. 

H ami 9. 

» 1<J. Plnd »r .Mill -Miacn'on. 

11, I?, I."’, M and l.>. Miirpiiy'.s 

I(j. 'I lll ijplMM.stns 

17 :iiui II(HMCraM«l Plucili-.is. 

P.J. .In> l U.il and I’t-’.-'iu-*. 

'JU and Jl. 

Any work Pi.iv h>- ii id .^i-par.Mi-. 
Dick.-ion, (U. \\\, M I) l’r.u:ll« il \5^ri- 
cnltniv: nr A (dmipK-r^- S^^n ni '*1' Mt- li-.-ji 
llns!iamlf_\ . ii]> tki.' ni'-'dn-d-' id 

Plantir.!^', aii.l tjji* iiapvf'.v t .{ rsi.oi *;r‘ Mn ij* 

ot’lnvi* S’nrk, .llii't r dli n’l ii-. n-n-. 

lii;.;'-, 2 \nU, .'t.i ' •. 

1 \ id tke I n'lti «•. Kin-;'- 

dnin «*’ (irc-ai lliA uu ;nul l-.-id in \ 

1 Sum, Gds. l*i ;ci‘ I-. ■. 

l>nd«.'!., (Miiim, , 1’ ’)i« s I'.-nni i^na-mi-'i 
ami < ( r, la'r- I’l-a.' -1. 

nr\iK'!\\ \ 'r^il, I \'.! 1 im I'.ls. 

Prna- ^ I 1 k 

Dccaim'Ti-tjj (ir I'l-n das'^ ri.tinnn-nl 

t>r Iloi'i -1 vnjs, .'d" l‘nni- ^ ! n •. 

Don (i'l'MiMc, I. !»V .laiv.-, •' 

\oD, ln\ d 1 --’inn l*r!i'-"'i 'k 

D.il Km I'll ( ; Kii'''! I'n d l.\ Udi.;- 

IrAHl, ilvu. Kl’ii 1- i. .iv i. 

D.ini;'' am { \l d(. ' M*. irinns 

Court ot' I’l’.iiK «*, J v'd'', it'i,. rr" « 

i'* 7 j. 

Danj‘'iMn. ' M-irqui.^ d ■ M inni:-'- nt lii-' 
Ijnui't ol' ,, \ ik-,* ». K.k <• 

Sd do 

DiMtli nf Ani‘i, liiUi! I'lr (iiMMUa* 'a 
Jd‘^. I'ru;..* ; ' 'U 

Dr 'I'lir- o 'rnui \ i.-x, iSuio, 

biU. I’ricr 

Devil upon 'J'v'.'o Sli' k'. •. 

D.- k^on, 'K. SV, Iku rm r’ > C'enp' « ''U, 
b'rim^ a l■l»^^pll•1^.■ S\;>lin:i ui' umdi ru no - • 
baii'lry, \i illl lol piaio-., o. Pro i •’I'k 
Doblado, iDoii la.ii'idioi I a-’li ? s r;<»s:i 
Spain, Sdi'lii. ■*»«), b'b. I’ric.- • 1 

l)ii[»in, tlbiron < 'un.nii'-ri-ial I'.jwtrnl' 
Cri-at liritiij’,; Oii in;,'’ a oouipli-t'- \ ii a 

ol tb'.' Ibiblio Work s of Ibat. couni ly j uni!i. r 
tlu- .soM'rai lii-a'!'.i (/!' ' m, ro-n!-, ranal', 
iMIucilMi'ts, brid;;’fs, r<)(-t and inaiilinm 
[jorts; transbii ‘ ii iVoin lb* Fr.-jicli, J vol-, 
bvo, wllli a 4*0 A'l Ib ii f >10. 

Diipiji’s MibUi'y I’owi r nl' < in .tl Hrlna:/), 

'2 vol.j, 8vo, Dnml I’rl' i >7. 

Dufl''5> 'JaiiK'S Didniy oj' '!k- 

Maln\dias, .J vols, b\o. InF. >177;, 

liryilcn’s Works, mbtf d b\ >ir Wa)«er 
Scott, 18 vols, 8vo. Prif-e ^ 

Dillon (ClirvidiiT Captain lb) .Narntlvo 
* ami Successful K^sult of a \ oxaip* In i)ir. 
Sotilb Sea.s, pi-rfornied l^y ordm- of tlwj 
Govcnwnciit of Jd-ilish India, to ascf rtain 
the actual fate of J.u PertniHobs Kxpi‘tlitif>n, 
&,c 2 vols, 8vo, maps and plates. Prieo;s7. 


Dodilndg-c, (Philip, 1). 1). ) Ikunily ik\- 
positiM’; or, .‘V Parajdinisc and Version ol 
lliu Now '1'i‘slanmnt; with (’riiiral noir i 
and a prarlical ijn[)i()Mnni'nt ol < ach'sri - 
lioii, 1 ^o). Mio, l)/|s, Pi'iia* :si; , 

Di-nh ini and C lapperioii’s Aarr.u ivr fd' 
Tr.o nls ;uid Di ■•>■‘ 1)1 i-i ii-s in .\oi-tln m and 
Central .vt'iii-.i, with Gik- p'ati.-.^, 'J ^n;,, 
}'\ o Pri<’-- -<{7 

D>)nni-;.;-.in'.- ,,lana.-sj C.-w (na-ck an.l 
Pn^;li-.ii l.e\i< on. prim ipal!\ i/o ib-' plin 
»'i ibi Cia-i k a.ni Crrnii'i I,, slia'in ol 
i.l-.-i', jdid.l. I*r;( . >• i 

D.-i- •! - ! M.; Il.^i i). id 

Pin Kov.d Mu *rmi ' !' \ ■.! ii:- I ( 1 '-: oi-v , iki 
Kui « . u.; n, i.ail.ri. s au'l ’»! . n • 

\\ .t'l :.i o ik- iia- -v . 

D'i i'('Ui‘.itd a:al d 'in.i,. ( onnd^ I'r- i 
1i-i‘ on. iln- wind.- uri .n It; idlaiinn i i.; 
Ik •• • :iii aii<»n. I’fi- <■ >, ' ' , 

Di li’> Cbdin) l.'.i AinU' •’»! ik m 

tb-- Ki- ni!\ of 1 i i .'m u ^ Dj' :ij n. i .1. U' 
wb’ab ''-'yrd r'-’nark I'd - a :>]>.■, i-.mm'’ b; 
til- H* r. I ;»s M l- lb- < i-’,b -d i'lii " ' 1 ' 

D;. .d \ ■ u - . or! !. , 

Di' ai.i.-’v , !u 1*1’, b.i'in-i. Pm -' > 

D-n"n:i.-:id', ' 1. I , i \ -i-.,.. 

.V v!nr. 1 ..,1 d- I'Ui-di . ! N-.i.i-, ..,.1 ,\ ’ 

tm';d ri.colo;;,, nil*, jd Pi-i-a ' . -o 

Di I « i;. •• Nr' . C. nio,,.'- d M • ,1. 5, ■ : 

V> '-''d <’•»* ib- >('. 

D I <• , an-1 his* un n Ii e. 

b« • 111 a 'i;-!r i-i : J,’. :• m.im’u . 

1 -I..'!, iijiiio of * ,.i , j '1 1 .. • 

•iM-« » ' • ^o. i>. , ^ ^ . 

D. I'o- , D n.‘ ; Mi'-i. 'i'-, ' l ’.be . ■ 

d ini. id ; I in.iii ■ i id i. 

'inp'.rtMn ni.ipt-r', u' W d: i r \\ lb j, 

. :.\o. Ibi. . >1 

D I. m d li I,* \ . D. r ( 1 . , \ 

• a! . dit. . ml . lb-,.-' k; 

D' .'.b.ini .an I C'.ii '■ Fi'an b. in 

Vb-.-u I M.]., 1 n'l ., ...tb m., 

D-jildriiii^'.-'s 1 ’, \p(. li ,1.1. Pr-..- • 

'b' 

Dod'liidiM 's Misiu il.iii' (lU-, \Vb.-,-k'b i-.)i 
a I .do. Prn r 7-> 

Dodili’id;.^. \ >.!•! iiioii'. on Viirii'Us Snb 
j'-i’ts, 4 \ols, o\ o. I'm 1 - sb, 

Dodiini!;;«-'s l.il>- of Coion. I Casdnu-r, 

■J-1 ir.o, ifds. Pi-ii i I > i ! 

Dod 4'% \ < ) 111 P 1 i' 1 ; \ ijI-' . 1 iv o. PrW'' 

I . " 

Do;^' p nicli-;-''. ( 'oinp.'uimn, j)] di-‘<. Pi li if 
,,7 • I-. 

Do'ib’.'s ('oiik's Dii r,.)!i;ir\ , t.ontuiiiin:’ 
;yb'»o Hi Clip*-, 1 bum, I i'i* b . Prim- i ,*•0 
Doniesi ic t kM’ilni r' . .\l.Miii.d, 8vo. Pri. '* 

Doutj'I'O.’.s Ti calis'* on Aaa.il CnnnerV, 
8vo. Prier- :j; > jit. 

Knlicld, i Wni.; Vonn}.j ADistbs Assi.‘*tant, 
or KIcmrnt.s of tlic Fiiu! 1 .;ino, hda, 

plates. $Prici' 1 .ao. 
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Rvci ntlj} intpi)rl(f(f ht/ Carey and Hart. 


I'.li i' SllM lir's) 

\ 1.1- f , :iiui Tipi \()h, l.-Min, Inl-i. 

Tn* <• s ' -■ 

1’.^! '-‘I'l •!«, ^1“' i'-xili (jf Silit-n i, hi]'’.. 

Pn(’(‘ ‘jf I cl.s. 

I'.t oiKiii.N di' lIii:M;t!\ l.iiV, ri'-i;*; 

.')0 I'l.v. 

I.iii - rloiji.din of \V il, ii'.-.w’ {.••liliixi, I’mN. 

rii.'r Si 1,'. 

/'i'. r,.) lliM-.ry .»(' ttv;- I'nlh'.i »! 
i'll' I'n II' K'li-, vl' lli.‘ Ni'ii in - Ilf r.Kfi.jji’ ’ismI 
,\i.ii "iNi', 1 ii'ihh .i. 

f'l-i- r : )'). 

lii''-. ■■ ■ :i’ ‘ii-- •{' 

.mim, II. r ! ■ I !<)' • i; ih'v 11. ■{ '•! -.1 :n ii'.ii 

.1 ■>, ;,.i . I‘.’ So. 

ru hi » h . 1 : ■!! 1 I'.l',: 1. h I .. •.'» ••'1: 

f' Ih’i. '■ s ■' ' 

1 ,V M.\ > -.«■ ’-...I-;-.,.. 11 . 

.1 .I'.h . Ml .. i'”'.-. 

j'l-i, J)-. f .... !' . I.t' t! •• I . w. - 

.’.11. !’ ■■ ''• . ; . 

1 S* li:.. . 'h • ; -di. I il' . 

. ,1 M -I’. M. :.I, -1 i..'..; t. .i -.i: . 



1 .'ii; ■ \\ i... 11. ■ .n U> • i-.' 'i , 

■ IM, .i; .1 1.. hi • • -.o'’ '! - 

.n till \ 1' '• 1 


- ’• o . /, .'.M. I*. - • <l', 

\ .. 'i'.i 1 ; - .!*.'« S .h' *■ :i }’. 

i 11 1' lii.' K:’- <1.1 1;^ S ' ’l'‘ ’ 

1,1 .’.1 . . ■“ 1 

r. L.-ii': <<: ■ ’• il- '■!' : •' ■- 

iM.h I'! ■ ' •- 



, .1 h!i 'h hth 1' . 


l-'oi .’I'. ■ r. |.M..ii I’.i!' .I'li i- :iii«i 

r i,iii|'..ui!i -M 1 " liiM \ .'I . '-iM 'll ; li iM;.*; 
fii,. t'. .1,!'' cl' <\-i; -mi;, mi il'.- ■i'' 

d 1*1 1 III I’ll .1 m',) 111 .1.11 N , ( 'll! '•M.'lii:-. . i'l.t- 

-ni^, .\:ili.v.il ■ J 'ii'il U' 

< -M"!' <ir,^.\iiii \ lit ii;ii'! :i v. I'.'i I '■t hi! Ihilf.; 
<.j jL...irn, I .list I'v .iiii'MS III! '.ill \^'.it!n.r, 

'■•'.r. I v‘»i. -Ss 1 -. iiii- i’ll '■ '.hi. 

I’‘llil!, I li-ii'iiM, ) I 111’ \ri"M'.. i l;'' -it 1 1 
A jrisioi\ orK\i’Ui -. wlitl’iil .1 iiithi- 
I’.iil.iii dl' \:i|n)li i>ii. riis •> -li ‘ nnun.tiul 
Ilf till’ Kiiijidro:-, .-Sn, i)i!<. l’ri''i’ 

rriuii d lor tlif iiV'^ orth*- 

l»oiir])oiis, l)v • II. Ii'dluiul, iSvo, hiK. 
I’rici r.'i. 


i'’r:in<;i.s’s ifonici*, J vols, oVo, bils. 
Ih’iro 2h. 

Tox’s Ilooi. of Mai’tys, hds, 

JNli ii >1 J.V. 

r.'ili-diii i-’s Sliii)'.\ rock, bfls, Ih’icc 'i l 
I'ninkllij, h;:ii>t;iiii jldhii,) .roiinu’v' to 
’l;i‘ iii ‘.iih -1, auil 'J, 

with a lii it f \<.ro’.iiit oi'llio Soooiul .loiir- 
o- , ill anil ur, ill ‘I > ols, ISiMt, 

lino jjl.iLcs. I’l’it'M -rS 7.’i. 

l-i.ii 'o^n 1 anti 'I'r.'ilit idii';, seloxtoil 
h’l.m ill'- fiis-vltlvi 1 /it.r.itnri’ ot 
< .1 i ;i.:iMV, ■' M'!-., 1 .Jnio, ])l:i!< Ihi'-o >3. 
r., .. iol.i'.i* ' a'n! roM i lUni’'' r^ioiii I.oxi- 
hy with ^■.ll^:lblo .\|,[Joivdi- 

oi'-. ■ ’.mK, IMV.ll M... 

rod), s'., I.ib- I.f |>3’ Uo.dti'-, I’rire 

■ ] 

^ \ I .’.-I i's ',Vi ri, v.m!-... '.so. rrloo 

l'< • .-’i \ii.M’. ' - ■>'J\ till- iloity.^ .’liio.. 

;'o’ !' ; '1 I’l .. ’m 1 r.n-. yi'li.podi’i 

i.r \ ! ri.<' f. r I’lio M'o of ( 11 1 - 

; , -*i ..1..-. I).. 1-. , liM'.'j I'nhn 'll, 

I •.•i III',. .■•.'" M ;. '■ !|.‘:iiM. i;t' |U’d^-- 

. ( s’ 1 : i| i U-,' ■ . ' ' ■ 1 1 . I'. -> of till* 

, ; . •.«, jj. ds . l- ,d,i.l’ , u.il idlo r plo-- 

... |. 5o:dM ■! 1, .ii'.'i ’i.lnli'sojihv , 

!*. 

S’i.. o.i.’ .t-.i.o i I'.' I),’-, of P,v''iish An- 

. 'x! ■..•n’.i ; il’i- d ■ iriiMii.- oii.ii’ai'- 
I..' .i-s.i s\ ■' . M".i I .d .o. J id'.d-ni.'iit I f' tho 
.. •• I ..! •'! ■ I .1 ... Ilf I p Midi lip' d s, 1*1 :rd^, 
.I^r. M”. IM'i” ro ; i. 

V i ^ ' f 1 . s I a* T. . 1 Ill,' 'It' 

I . ' Mil - til 111 )\ .••'. ! , Ji-oyripii; . I’o, T-,x, 

;m.,» ii’i.ii. MV ' , .1' 'i s. d‘ ijii’.t 'I loii.t- 
, . i,'. ... •, if .1, ' i oiiiT. i.’i '.id :i':d 

. . t •! f.-'Mi H,.' '..'/if of ♦!i.. Wil, 

<; ..M « J xh. .1,0'; o dO. 

5'.' • '! ,d' ‘ .1’ ' ( 'ot, , " ' if ' tool oit. 

« on t . Ml . ! r loin d • *! I o 111 'io i a!i s, •'.i idi .ii\ 
Iri.n! '! ii '. ITm..’ Plot'.. 

\ . - -s V >V. \. 'OMM! Ilf tllC l.ifo 

,.l \\ ”l'.IM .. of .l.Miti lU-.ll!'.., I I.. ]>. J 

• df. > .. 

i .lolnM, I >:- iMi it'o \\ i I’k’s of, \\ iili 

I".,'.. , , nd-'-d i:'.,l . \pl \ , by . 

t.ilf'M’il, ’ loi'., Si’o, ^'■|■i•M -^12. 

r.ond’ I’’-: MM' V'las, uidi nllioyi -^i.V 
sjdi ndiddv 'j.'l* i.ind inapM, in I \ol. I'l’i-'i' 
’'f .’i'*. 

I'ai’.o’i , "I'iio, or ''iniM’‘.',nian‘s (.nido. i-iri- 
jioil:-iio:i with iifiN [)i .vtr.d.is, ' S\,M 

rloi-isi's Mapuai, or Hints imo fi-n- 
1 notion df :i Ifiy I’lov it <-.i;’dii*, Mith 
din otiop.s tor ])i o\ oiitiiiL-’ ’.lio doprodadioiis 
of iiiM’i .Vi’ .\o.. l’:i;'o''l .Id. 

I'lnlhan oit Mi''tiii.; ■’'ii.:’-'' Mast- 

in ikin-'. I’vioo ^ » 7 ’• 

Viiiiah to tho \.iv. Mtiiros of Toin, .lorry 
aijil l.omo, ooloMri d jd.iti l^nco tr'>. 
V'k’td’.ir’^ Hisloiy^ of rolaml, witll 

platos. rrioo 

rvanciv ^NovtUcM-n Mouioim, B vo. TM’icr 



Catnlns^ue. of Valuable Hooka 


8 ' 

Fry’s Churcli Ilislovy, Hvo. Prirc ^I-. 
i-if)l{lsrnith\s History of I'.Tig-IiiiuK u new 
anil ooiMTct i-dition i with a ronlinualioii 
.♦^o the aci'i-ssion of ( ieor^’e IV. 6 vols, ovo. 
I’nio* 12. 

(iohlsmiiir . lfislor\ of (irocco. 2 vols 
ill 1 , Hvo. Trii-o J 2a . 

liulJsinltli's History of Home, 2 vols in 
1 , ?U'o. Frier > J 2 j. 

( ioidsmit h’s f.l.) nio^'i’aplile.nl (Hass 
Ihiitk, of foil!- huiKlml .ttal lifly 

l.iu s ol’ Di.slijr^-ni.^lic'd ^.'har;n (t rr<, i Jino, 
•'hi rp. I’rice > '1 12. 

<ioUlsiMlih\ ;0. ) Forms, !)ds. 

•l‘J (‘TS. 

tinldsniiih's (().' K:^says, .‘i vols, 1 liinn 
calf. Frirr -T 

(iildxm's Ui'.torv ofthr Drrlinr and Fall 
of 1 lii.v.Honiaii Fmplrr, *’4 \oIs, |.(»nd. 
Frirr -i,! 0. 

(.''ran,.4-(. r's ( Hi x. ,1.) Fiom'apliical H’-slo- 
rv of r.ni'-land. from rl ^ ii<‘ <ir- ii to 

tlir Hrvohillon, consist 'mjr of rti.ii’aclr;-.-, 
disposed irt dill'riaml rhi'-s. s. .»n { ad.apo d 
to a mcllimliral F' dalov;-iir of roijivuri 
nrili.sli IPrad:,, 6 vols, ovo, hd-. l’ri<-r 

(Irammont, (Counl) M<-moir-,, h\ A. 
Humlllon, 2 vols, I 2mo. Frier f >. 

(iradii.-. id Farnassum, slu « p. Fr'n c '' 2 
fiiiii'rd, 'Jtjhn,) I’.larkstoiu. (lominrO' 
larlrs on llir F.iu s and < ()w-.lit'itiun ul 
Knaland, ahr'ul;.^' <1 for tin; u^i ofStuvl' nl 
oV<^, shi-r]>. i t. 

(i<i]«lsmltii'.s Histo! ' of tlu; IvartU atvl 
Animated Ndilurr, j \ol'-, witli Lij^-iiiy-ldur 
cn^ra\ lilies 

(iil Ilia-, of .s.oit/ll.'inr, 1 \o!<, I 
hds, nifli rn,^ r ii iii;rs from p.«'i;2.)Mi;-s h\ 
K’ohrrt Sfoirkr. I'l 

t i ros( "s ( 'la-'sii d I lirlio'i.oa of f)i.* \ o! 

I'oiiinir, 1 ;.nd I or.-r. t> d, .^oh 

tin; addition ol' ii'ini ■nat'. F!i"i> 

eoilrrtrd. from iri( d anlhorttn s, h\ S'an r 
Fli’ m, ; o, !). is, Fi'i'’!_- '* 

(It nils I ,a < !oiiir < i, Mrnioirr pon,- 
servir 's I'ilistoli’i d« s Div-Unltn me .md 
l)i X. .\i Ml \ n.! iir .'snelr-i, 4 vol?^, Ijnn), h'K. 
Frlei' >'i. 

( «od\s in ( W i lli.iin) , I li'ii urv ofthr ( ’«nn • 
nionwr-ill li ot from dn- ('.om- 

)iif nc'.-Dn ij! to tin- lo-stm .at’nm of' (’hiih . 
the Srrrmd, t \o),.. , Mmk Flier 

(jalit^'nani’.s (.(fair t|iro«i,^h Swit/rriand. 
Frier :i<L 

(edij^naiii'' (inid,* O) F.u'is. Frie.r 

5 J at). 

( ialit^'iianl 's (itildr lhron;.di Holl.nnl ami 
nrli.:nim. Frier ^ i 7 '>. 

(eih^nani’s t.tiidr llnon^li Framo- 
l*rice <2 .»(). 

• ( »:iii}:fn;mi ’s (ini'lr down dn; Uhine 

jd‘ire 52. * 

(lilly's (W. J.) Narrative of an Kxenr- 
sion to the Mo'tntains of Fiedriiont, and 
Ke.scarcltc.s among* ihe VandfM.s or VVal- 


druses, Frotirstant Inhabitants of the Cot- 
trian Alps, with maps, j)latr.s, is,(;. 8vo. 
Frier 5() at). 

(iamhado's Aradmny for 1 lorscnunt, 
I wi-ntv -.seven eolonred j>l;Lte.s, hils. I'rirr 
*^1 aU. 

(lurnall’s (.thilsliaii Armour, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Frier 2.5. 

Clordon's l.rrt'ircs on the (dnirrli Fatr- 
chl.'Mi, 3 M)ls, .S\ o. Frire 57 .5i>. 

(iordon <m tin.; llomirn.s, J \ ol.s, 8\ o, 

Frl< «■ 

<>io\anni Fiiviii, Narradut' of f!ir f.if..-. 
auil Atl\ t iitures oi - \\ ln».‘ ondrr tin? as- 
sumed name. t»f Mahimiet, iMaih- the 
pai’^n ai^-.i'n.-d tile \V:i!)ai)ei > to'.' lli.- is.-t o 
M r\ of Mrit'L .Ktd Melina, l.iMn.slaleii by 
At illiam dolin Itaeikis, J voi 1'vii‘j 
71- 

(.ihl)ou'.> lioir..;, eomjdi t.e in 1 \ of. :,vt^ 
Frit •* S ' r.j. 

(.iiVord'‘> I’r ufi.itioM <if I’rr'-lu^. nltli 
ifri » I'.iiil F ktiii l^iiot 7‘ .s't. 

(iva\« -f-ritdi'. \ |tiir tii.-t ’;■) < ‘/niip'i’iim . 
Inmi:.^ a bra-r n.t rodtietion to flic tblfermt 
ii.MMehr-, oi' natural histoci , v. ith apjii’ov rd 
inrthoiU I'orrolh eting and i/rrsrrviiiL'' tin* 
\-,rions prodr.i-iion-. of nature. o, with 
plates, Fvj. r S i ;><i. 

( |•uu!b's ft ln<(oi,’v into tin. \ .iriou.s 
Systems of Folltirai I'.eoiioun', <\r. \r. 
Friei; < 

(imt.-'*’. ( ’'f.ii' I t’.n.ii r''- Or.ii h-, .•mu 
t iitilnj; Ijit . for (h'-,, iM .\ r ,\-r ] ’-no 

(i.d’dlrN I'al, a IV I lltlrtoii .i lit-:, J 

%o)-, b.n. P;-..'. 

(n or.; t!ir d 1‘,; .!, 1,'... < ‘ou! * M.d l‘';tMi; 
Js’, rii;ii«i •*!! [to*-:, Fi ll .• ;o. 

t •'» ;nt F.i*' i. . 'I'! 1 1 . ■ 1 1 ( 1 1 1 1 1 ! ' 1 ,1 , i ; . 1 . n, 
b.‘-..-d.;i.; in.i ■ u. '(ill- F; fi 

. I « ■ n 

'.i' '•u> vU I.'om lU I Vo! , pl.iti Frit i 

(ioo-li'nb- Iri:- lil'on uf 'I*. i, nr. 
m. I'; 1, r ^ I ; . 

(eadl*'. 'Frau i.itmn of Vllruvni., rbo, 
jil'i’i-’, inis . Fi n '■ aid. 

(iWiF'' 'I'ri oil the F.i piibiirluui of 

.\rehe--, pl.itrs, .‘So. 'oils Flier 7>. 

(i^v’di's l{uduiMMit . of the Vnglo-Sa\on 
I .aug'iinL;.', :i\o. b.l.; Fri'.'r 

(irri.nr'.'> I’oinil) I )i aiinitir Works, h,' 
w Jilt h i.s :uhli dan arrouni .)!' his LdV, !»> 
file Ko\. .Alev. |>\r.', 2 Vols, Frier St>. 
(.ihlnin’s Mi.sri Ham Ml! , At'orks, a vol.s, 
I'rier S 'a- 

<.i!)l>ou\s M is( i llanrotis W isrks, .> vof., 
.".VO, c/all. Frie.r S > ?. 

Ilooi^li's (('apl.iin, Fr.nin.' ol Fonils 
M. 11-1 id, also the Lena I K\ posit ion .mil 
Military F.vjil.oialion of ihr Mutiny A.' t 
and Arllr.les of War, Nr. rail'. Frur 
Ha/ditt’s Selr'-.t Fort.s of (Irral llritain, 
to wliich are prefixed Critical Notict s of 
each .Author, htl.s. FriceSt. 

Hutton’s Wonder.s of Nature and ArC 



Rccrnthj Imported hy Carey and Hart. * 9 


with ii fine enfrravinp;; nf the llohan or 
T/p:i5!, l!i«‘ er*le])i Poiso!\ 'I'roe of Java, 
)*nce 'i.l 'Jj. 

Ilolhimi's ( Mrs Er.onfunir i! Cook 

and I' rir^'i! Houseu’C.*. a Sv'^I^ps nt 

iluin. sli(* Cofdvcrv, 1 ’ino, hds. Prlro 

1 \ 

ll'.inii r':j 'J vol-., iHnio, hiN- 

Ihi- e >1. 

! I'MU'."-'-- Il\ I'L .IaoI-;, 1 i'ru's ncl >. Prnn 
.r't 

IIii. ntr’-? liia-i, 1 • >>- I' loo, h'l:. j'.-ir:- 

1C 

.lann.---' \Sork‘, f- i-'l--., 

1 .'i.n-, i>.!^ '.n. 

Mnn.pli: V f'iiniv.;-, i'/ i'. Sni-dl- 'n !>.;■ 

Pr- >1 

t .<• .1 and \ :t« ru \ r>n.;- ;■!' [\} 

>•■•! jn I’ r, ■ ‘•I'.ilil Oi'i .-''.'fii !an<L 'J A'/;., 

I In ;-.i Mtn' • . U.iva. V> a!'; 

! ‘-nn't'nn's T*.!'. . ‘ '■ 


coniKctetl with the First Settlement of 
tlie WVitern Sections of ihe Uniteti S'atcs, 
Cvo. J*rl''e >{. 

ire'll. lerson's f lislovvof ,\nr>n^ iiivl Mo- ^ 
ih vn \Vini>, In -1U», wiih flin; iliiidrati(v'iS 

Ci'ii-o ‘si -C 

flnl>>-r‘s N'-U' f.d:seV\;da.ns on tUc 

Nnlnral ll.siory of IC » sdd fdli'on. Pi'.ec 

^ I nO, 

Jlisnn-v of Cliarli-s \IC and Peter tlui 
d, in nne vo!. I'nf'' ' !, 

i-‘-: M .t < ‘“h •’ 

\‘o-n!-r - • ,,n i - MK-n in all i liat ) ' i.d*. • to t ton 
Sh.-nin.", <)ih i(iiiion, nl;ti-:;n(l t ’C- 

; i! 1 1 i.'i i)r\ ntO i* s and V. I lO' I * n's, P/i''* >. 

U I’-nnnt-.n’-v 'T. C- : ll'. "i anl >' i- 
{l-t-'d \e. ,d‘ N:oa S.-oha,^ Vo. , 

nit. -.‘-it '.t he I map >.f p''.»\lnre af. i 

\i !\tl • n'^'iM\in\ P-' '■ ^ 

P- -M. i.a't. kd a Odd • 
^ d liv dn* <’ P"ad;.'^ . 

IP:,.., 

5[ -.\ .e.. : e.' o( n 


S-dno > 1 ; 1. 

II,. . , . ,1 i ' (in a -i !I> . t P-- ■•'• 

.n v: i': . : 

\ . L’oni ,i\ il'" ' i\> i.'/.'. d..- 

ti iildii';; ..f li ,■!»■ o. iln Ihi'.n ».*. I ' • * 

•.n>n o’, 111 ,. \. ..iTM tp an nn i. I'. ’• 

;.;j ''s hi.,;'-, ' voU, ». n ’. .. ' "■• 

ii n'le., (■;. I . V eon, P'd • P 
Ih- ■ on, >• IV d .0.0 .. • t 

i(. lo.a of P i d -nd iVnli: dn 
.hdaS <; .'-M’ to dm j). ;i!d of <■. ; d. 

. ..id, !.• Ilo’n. and -• < ■ !•' I • 
d-.no. l)l-i Pd<-.‘.,.. 

iln.r..-. -ii > 11 . ‘ , .e..! Mdi- 'd Inv; i...a 

., P: ;. . " > : ‘ 

Mo, . on <h. p. d. : \.d . Id ‘ 


if 


Co' 


icl-- 


ho'iM.f.’ ; , Iloiio’C 1 Hl-f-n !»:- 

Mn s.' I Pro, P.iv. Pf.ensL .« P 

Hordes d I Ih -liop) S- rinonp •' v-'’; P; e'o 

>c; .s' 

11'.: ia'd T)1 .eonro- , hso. Pi n ' 

Hall’s 'IV. hop) Cniirennpl.it-io:-.-. or ti'n- 
(»h! -.Old \e'\ P. .^tane-MT-;, d Vn>, a\o. 

Pi lee d.;' j -> 

!leni-v on CoinninnaMi, ? tiu". P:u‘o 
^ ’ s ^ 

iloinir-i on the !{<;% elation oI M Joiin, 
rP. (>. Pi n « 'fi C 

Ilaverliel.Ps l.edures on fh'^ 

(dtf eelnsui and ( P)nfii'Mi:d ion,. dv o. Price 
ll.dlPs l.ifL- of .lanewas, :oid Fnlh i’^ 
Life tif Peal-re, ISiv.it., Inhi. Pm*- -si IP. 

niutPs plolnC Wales fin- U.nl Horsemen, 
Hints to iiu'\pt rt 'Pi-.u elh V', an<l Mtiwnis 
^v'orth nniieinherini^*. h> tin* niosi •. *,jie5M 
(■need ( <.pn'stn-.in.-.. Prii'e dl 1 

Hall s (Hon. .Imli-e' Letters IV* mi the 
West; containifu' SkePcIirs of Srcintry, 
Manners and r.iistoms Anerd<it«'' 


jf .. . 1 . • H .o‘ til •. i i . 1 ' ‘.'.s V:; 

p ; , . <1 . O ,..dn r •. .'h ( ..e.pl.'O; 

I;,,-. . f . *h. Ih- '. -I n.p Id .. 'i . . :...l 

M.ni. .'m. ot: O..I :dr i:.-' -'f ,11 H 

; , . o; -.-ii h. d. V.:p. . t 1 i, id..^ 

. .1 nhd ." I n !o-r< t evh \ to til- 

'Ir, ; -C. . W. d-.ns ef th.: S -e.. ' t 

■.... Ch r td ddn:.-, :.N HoAdC 

’'‘llo'Vd. r'- I \Sd . 1 .. P. »■: > t e.vr.- 
o... K:o.e'i:f':l^:-oihi..:tl Fei'l.n 

’«o ’Vh-'. e d»- , ,, , , 

n d I.' rs Hpv P' ' k I I 1 '.e 
It-. X .‘t pop'd..;' Anris "ni i.n, m ei, '.r.e/- 

J''' ' 

'Hnski^-oi- • U m., ) "-^pi "h '.vi'.a a 

H ..pr.phieai M.-nitt.r, lit d sr.d. o^,f \X\cr 

'‘cV'nryd . MaMh.w ^ MIm-IVki.- ott? 
We.i-k ■; eont-iiniiip . ot a-!, live., 'o dt 
heiM-tfor • p P'P-'- fO-.-.-ed 

f.-. ;u tPe . rnpnal M-.- a. uppm.-d^, 

\U\. Pinlip il- lo-y, ooinpli-: - m oiu- v > 1 . 
■'■'VO. d|'. J .>>>■ ^ ^ _ 

HinTli. sfs 1)0 itn's of tlie t P.i.'.'di ol V.np; 

! aid, t > eont.on the ntO'.t \n>pvila;- Mnrk^ 

of p.h'-noek, P> iri-o'.v, H .Ih ’ n’ 

lev ell S.'etl, .K.'-tin, South, llnv.'o P-.ia. 
Keveridpe, Ihdmiy, < havke, O-ch 'i, I’M-} ^ 
W atv-rl-md, Jeivufi.ih 'Pax lor, te _ ^ 

e.mipleted in :i‘oout :>0 vels, v.).s , to 70 , 
.S'.'./hiK e.-.eli Sj td-V. 

Jim/ wnrh' m <i // i>r. 4. ^ 

Hai;-iis.)ids \V:dk'sdn'oe.;Vt Loiidon, ovo 
hds i ad pi pes, Price h’. -'.h 

H„m,d WorX*, i vo„, 

CollrrUon ,.f which are act. <l a the 

TUei.t.es Roval. Onuy V ovent C,*.- 

den, 7 s v(sl% t 7 mo, beW 
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Iinniortulity or llu: qiri-s- 

tloii S* il - r. :t!ul il'.-r.i- 


ih-ll h^ 

• tile An;n 

in, 111 1 

S Ih-.IS' 

an. Prlri 

(v: 





ttaii 

an ’r;.!i r-. 


hy I'ri 

dekili.ink, 

rjlun. 

I'r:. 

XL 



hldl 

t it Oddi- 

t'N \[: 

irin.idu 

ke Mena 

whistl. 

-, ilk ..) luA. 

, \-. it h ] 

d.-.t.-s. 

TiiC' A A 

lii'.i 

■nieu and J 

Irishw 1 

'im.-ii, . 

;..l editi.iH. 

fh-i. ■ 

s J. 




.h-ii! 

i-onA ;!)]’ 

S'lUiU, 

1 ' \\ ork.s, nnu 

pi'- 1 ..-, 

d; \ ('Is, .-t\ v' 

, I'd::. 

I’ri. e 

Xi. 

dun,': 

lOid.-, (ri.-'d 

W.i.dv 

S', w 1 th 

Ni'tes .iiul 

a IViis: 

rapid. :d M 

I'ai'iu’. 

hi. W . 

tM.b'i-d, d 


^oh. Svo, h. 



■■ I I' i-i' ( \ .i'l n ■! .{ :;•■<! c.vjiiri, Mwl 

1 1'^ VI- I ■■ !•. i', iii.-i n . li. • It ti.. 

.1 1 I 'v I 1 •. I'. ' ' ! 'i II '• , 11 .' I I n- ii I t 1 . ;u’;! - 
r i ii.' li ■ ' ll! r'-s < ! 'i iM.* , 

; i.«! iii\ h- ;!•' . ■> •.'l l’ U wi'i '.••• ' !\' 

lvi,(.i\\ i> . iii.'i j'! l'_\ v.il'i V*/’ -/fr /*.. . 

i t.-'l. !■ , i"l'. ''1. 







1*1, . '■.-■i 

. ir-. r ‘St i'l i '"'.M' -M..'!' 

ill I t i''‘":\, 

l-iiii.). 1*. ! ' >• ' I ' - 

i,t’ T'iK.W'U. t;.: 

Tlo-.si, !’.v !• ' ;• 

j,i< iii-’o f'l.- r •• 

I !«(<•: i‘ <;i 'll'.' I ( ’• ‘.I i; ut *. ;< j ' \ • ]. .ii . 

Ah-’:.!-, . I sM. IT ‘.0 :.v 

nt '■>>', . 

r,V(), I;’!',- 1*1-:. I. r'> f . 

,1 ()]: 'l-■(/:^.s ,i;‘ii 'if, [ 

lids 1>> L ii.'l- * I'-' • 

.(idjii -'Jii'- t m ill'-, » ‘ 'i< 

ii C; ,ui r/.iio!,! iid I’l 

tut- of til.' ri-I'l; ti,.' Till-f' :*:! I ’'‘ii- 

;i'id V, ill !)< t iMii-l *»> >■' li'-iiii li;. N'i5'ri'.«i 

Hi '(ii\ .it’ till- IJwV'. : lo rdl it-; I.’ .iM-i!.' i 
ti'Di i; t'.:'- 1 1 'll I' Aj-I fS J lot ', 1 -Jii iir.liijy. di- 

I) 0 ”-, lij .lil \.ir:' t:.-.-,; I Illli' ii.y. ; d;.- .''.•i- 
CliC'.: :ni'i A i" <-(’ S!i':';i iu;.;, i'I’.iiijr, Cfn;,--- 
i{:i' , 1 !!•■ (’',ck t':?. 'iif 
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Mortimer’s ;Tboinas) General Commer 
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cial Dictionary, comprelieiuling trade, 
manufactures, , and navigation; asalsoagrU 
culture so tar as it is connected with com- 
merce; with brief’ afjstracts of the laws re- 
lating to the regulation anil protection of 
triule and tradesmen; exhiliiting their pre- 
sent slate, and their connexion in these 
kingdoms witJi those of other parts of the 
world. With considerable alterations and 
additions, by William Dickenson, Esq. :jd 
edition, corrected anil lironght down to 
lSJ-1, ill one large \ol. 8vo, bds. Erice 
$8 7 j. 

Maxwell s (Akx.) iMurality of Worlds. 
Price $2 7.1. 

Memoir.s of Goethe, 2 vols, 8vo, bds. 
I’rice S-1. 

Morgan's (Sir 'I'. C.) Sketches of tlui 
Plnlosopliv of Morals, S'd, ljoard.s. Price 

7o- 

IM’Adain, (J. L.) Keniarks on tlie pre- 
sent Sy.stem of Itoad Making, with Obser- 
vations deduced from Practice and l:i\pc- 
rience; n illi a view to a revision of the ex- 
isting laws, and the introduction of im- 
provement in the nietliod of making, re- 
pairing, and preserving loail.s, and defend- 
ing the road funds from inlsapplicalion. 
The eighth eilitioii. Pi'ice ^2 bU. 

Memoirs of tlie History of Prance, dar- 
ing the reign of Napoleon, dictated by the 
ciujicror at St Helena, by Monthohm and 
Gotirgaud, in 7 vols, bvo. Priee $22 fjO. 

Murray's Discoveries in Africa, 2 vols, 
8vo. Price $7 ol). 

Monlagu'.s (T.ady Mary ’NVorth-y) Com- 
plete AVoiks, vol.s. Price: $7 dO. 

Malcom’s Persia, 2 vols, 8vo. Price .‘$10. 

Mason’s Spiriltial 'rrcahtiry, 8\o. Pric(' 
$4 50. 

Maclaine’s Sermon.s, 8vo, hoards Price 
$1 50. 

Macric’.s I/ife of K nox, 2 vols, «Svo . Price 
$6 75. 

Memoirs of Mrs Cuppe, five- Price 
$4 50. 

Matthew (Patrick; on N'aval Timber and 
Arboriculture: with Critical Notes on au- 
thors who h.ivc recently treated the sub- 
ject of Planting, Svo. Price $4 30. 

Mitchcdl’s (James, Portable Kncyclopc- 
dia; or A Dictionary of Art and Science, 
Svo. Price $5. 

Mowbray on ilic Hearing and breeding 
of Domestic Poultry. New Edition. Price 

$ 2 . 

Muhlenfel’s Manual of (krrnan litera- 
ture, containing Classical Specimens of 
German Pro.se and Poetry, s} stemutically 
arranged, 2 vols. Price $.5 5U. 

Memoirs of Marmontcl, writlcn by him- 
self, containing his literary and Political 
Li/e, 2 vols. Price t‘2 S5. 

Memoirs of Goldoni, written by himself, 
forming a Complete History of his Life 
and Writings, 2 vols. Price $2 25. 


Monlescpucu’s (M. de) Complete Works, 
in 4 vols, 8vo, calf. Price $12. 

Murphy’s 'I'acitus complete in 1 vol. Jvo. 
Price $.) 75. 

Manual of Astrology, or tlie Hook of the 
Stars; being the Art of foretoHing Kviture 
Events, by the inllucnees of the llcavenly 
Hodies: in a manner unattempti d by any 
former author, and divested of the super- 
stition of the (lark agi s. Hy Kapiiael. 
■With coloured plates. Prlce'$2 50. 

Murray’.s (John) Memoir on the Dia- 
mond, l'2mo. Price $1 .‘>0. 

Massinger’s I Idjdlp; iMa'ts; witli Xotra 
critical ami (‘Xjilanatnry, by W. (fiH'ord, 

4 vols, iS\o. Price $20. 

Montagai’s (( -ol G. ! Urnithologie.d Die 
tionarv of Hrilish Hirds. .‘Seeemd edit'on, 
with Notes, by James Kennle, b\o. Price 
$0 .' 37 - 

Montaigne’s (Michael d(‘) P.ssays, trans- 
lated into Engli.sb, 8 vol.-^, ■"■vo. Price 
$12 50. 

MirlKUix’ iE. \.) .Nortli .Xnv'rican Sylva, 
or a do.scripti<m of the Forest Trees ol tlie 
rnited Slale.s, (hiiuida, and Nova 8 totia, 
coloured plal(‘s. Price $ 30 . 

Mirror of Litcrainre, Aimisement, and 
Instruction, with numerous wood cuts, 12i 
vols, Svo. Price $ >0- 

M’Intosh's Practical tiardener aiid Mo- 
dern Horticulturist, 2 vols, Ovo, wltii nu- 
miTOUs colouri d plates. Price $10 50. 

.Maehiavel (Nic'hokis) AVtirks of, SeiTe- 
t:\ry of Stale to the Hepnbhc of Fb.p nce. 
Newly tiansluted from the er/g/;n//.v; illus- 
trated with notes, anecdote «, dissertations, 
and the idle of Maehia\el, mw er l>i:rore 
published; and scvei*:d new Plai's on the 
Art of War. Hy Ellis Earn worth, M.A., 
in 2 vols 4to, elegantly bound in calf. 
Price <22. 

Naunton’s (Sir Holicrt) Meiru/irs ol Eli- 
zabeth, her C.'oui L and Favourites, 12mo, 
boards. Price $.3 '25. 

Niebuhr’s Home, 2 vols, 8vo, 

Natchez, ('Elie) bv t3hataubriaiKl. Price 
$G25. 

Natchez, (T1 h‘) hi French Price $4 50. 
New Cheslerlield; containing Principles 
of Politeness to complete the Gentlciluin, 
and give him a Knowledge of the World. 
Price $1. 

Noble (The) Game, of liilliards, where- 
in arc exhibited Extraordinary ;md Sur- 
prising Strokes, which have excited the 
admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe, liy Monsieur Mlngaud, 41o. Price 
$ 8 . 

Napier’s (W. F. P.) History of the War 
in the Peninsula and in the soul h of Fr:mec, 
from the year 1807 to 1814, 3 vols, Svo. 
Price $21. 

Owen’s (Rev. John) Practical Expo.si- 
tion of 1 l3th Psalm, wherein the nature 
of the forgiveness of sin is declared, the 
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truth unil realty of it asserted, &.c. 12mo. 
Price $1 50. 

Old l^n^•lish Huron, by (dura Reeve, 
24 lift), bouids. 

Odes and Addresses to (jlreat People, 
bourds. Price 50. 

Ovid’s Mcluinorphoses, translated from 
the r.atlu by Muyinvuring', f’roxall, and 
others, 21ino, hoards. 

Olni'v's Hymns, .i2mo. Price S8 ets. 

Oriental Herald and rontinenlal Re- 
view, ‘J \ols, 8vo, half bound. Price 

Owen's (Rev. John) 'I'reatiseon 'Pciniit- 
ation. • 

Oueifs (Riv. John) Treatise on In- 
dw« lling Sin in Hclli.vei'S, aiel on Mortih* 
cation in lh-he\ers, IJino. 1‘rice $1 5U. 

Ovids and Kiids; In verse and ])rose. liy 
AVilliain Ileiuy Merle, Psq. llhisiruted 
by tieoi'ge (n uickshank, I'roiii designs by 
the antli'ir, 8vo. 

Paradisic Post, 24mo, boimis, with a 
plate. Price H7 ets. 

Paradise Regained, do. rlo. do Price 
?.) cts. 

Paul and Virginia, 2lmo, hoarils, with a 
]3late. Ih-icf ’/:> cts. 

Poj)e'.s Poeliciil AVorLs, 24 mo, boards, 

pj-ie.e SI 25. 

Pope’s Works, complete, 8 vols, 12mo, 
boards. Prlcv- 50. 

Pope'.s W'orks, and translation of IToiner, 
8\o, b<»:ird^. Priee 2,i. 

Ih'ince Vrlhnr, 2 \o!s, 24jno, boards. 
Pi'ice S - 25. 

PiTegrine Pickle, J vols, 2‘lmo, b«»ards. 
Pi ice SJ J.J. 

Pilkington’s (M:it.'* (iener.al Dictionary 
of Painti'r.s, containing’ Memoirs of the 
I.lwsaihl tt'oi’k.s of the nn^st v^inineiit yn’o* 
fessors of the Art of Ihiinting', from its le- 
vival hy (iimahne, in the year 1250, to the 
presvnl lime, 2 vols, vSvo, hoard.s. l*rioe 

PindarVs A\h)rks, 1 vol. Svo. Price 75. 

PeregTine Pit kh , witli the .Memoirs of 
a Dady of linality, by 'J'. Smollett, M-D. 
4 vols, 12m<), bviaPfls, Price $4. 

Philidor’s Analysis of the tlame of 
Chess, l2mo, boanls, with plates. Price 
§1 8S. 

Pennington’s (Rev. Tlumv.is) Jonniey 
into varions parts of Enrojic, and a resi- 
dence in them durittg tlic years 1818, 19, 
20, and 21, with Notes, Hi.storical and 
Classical, in 2 vols, 8vo, bds. Price $8. 

I’olter’s (Jolm) tlrcciau .\nti(piitics, 8vo, 
bds. 

Private Memoirs of Madame dii Ilausset, 
12mo, bds. Price ■'f j 25. 

Parliamentary History and Review; con- 
taining reports of ihi*. proceeding's of the 
two houses of I’arliament, during the Ses- 
sion of 1825, with critical remarks on the 
principal measures of the Session, in one 
large volume, 8vo. Price $10. 


1 

Parry’s 'I'hrce Voyages, complete in 5 
small volumes, with numero^is iiue plates. 
Price $7. 

J'hillp dc Comiiie.s, 1 vol. 8vo. Price 
$4 25. ^ ' 

Paley’s Evidences of Christianitv, 24 mo, 
hds. 

Paley’s AVorks, complete in 5 vols, 
21)110, with a Life of the .Vntlior, in bds. 
Pah v’j, Work-, 1 vol. Svo, Ixls. 

Paley’s 'Pheolog-y, 21ih<), bds. Price 

Porteus’s (Rev, U ) J.ecturcs on the 
liospel »)f SL Matthew, 18nio. Price 
51 :rJ. 

Pi arson on tin; (.'reed, 8vo. Price 50. 
Paxton's Illiistiations of Scripture, 2 
VoD, Price 57 50. 

• PiMctical .SugguitioMs towards all^yjj^t* 
ing the .Sidlerings of the Sick, 2 vols.’’’" 
Prife 5'k 

People’s (TliC/ liook, foolscap 8vo. 
I'ric.e 5--. 

Pe'vtalo/zi and his Plan of Eilucatioii, 
by Dr Riber, 8\o. cloth. 

Pope (Alex.,) Works of, with notes and 
illiistralion.s by himself and otlicr.s, to 

whioli arc added a Ncu* l.it'e of the Au- 
thor, an Estimate of his Poetical Cliarac- 
t( 'rand Writings, auil Occa.sional Remarks, 

lO \ ols, 8\ o. 

Pliillips's ((.'harhsj Speeches, 8\o. 
Prii’c 52i jU. 

Priclv.ird (J, C.) The Eastern Oiigln of 
the Celtic Nations, provcnl h\ a compari- 
son of ihcir dialects with the Sanskrit, 
liicck, Latin and 'I’cntomc laiyguagcs’, 8vo. 
I’rico 52 5(k 

Paii.-ania.- Description of (Iroece, 3 vols, 
8v<'. Price 54 72. 

Pii'turi'. of India, 2 vols, 8vo Price 

<4 3O. 

Poet.v Scenicl, (ir.rcl, Svo. Price $0, 
Rv''liques of Ancient Poetry, consisting 
of Dili Heroic Ikill.ids, Songs, and other 
pieces of our earlier Poets, 0th ed. 4 vols, 
hils. Price 54- 

Robinson Cnisoe, 2 vols, 24mo, bds. 
Price 51 Oj. 

Robinson Crusoe, 1 vol. 24mo, bds. 
Price 51 l.i. 

Robertson’s AVorks, complete, 3 vols. 
Svo. 

Rassclas, Prince of Abyssinia, by Dr 
Johnson, bds. Price 50 cts. 

Roderick Random, by Dr Smollett, 2 
vols, 24mo, bds. Price $1 50. 

RahenhorsCs Dictionary ot the Clcrman 
and English Languages, in 2 parts. Price 
$3 7 5. 

Recollections of a Service of Three 
Years during the Al ar of Extermination, 
in llic Republics of A jiiezuela and Co- 
lumbia, 2 vols, Svo. Price $6 50. 

Reign of Terror; a Collection of Au- 
thentic Narratives of the Horrors commit- 
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ted by tlie Ilevolutionary Government of 
France under Murat and Robespierre, 
written by an Eye-witness, 2 vols, 8vo. 
^Price $9. 

Roolcc’s Arrian, 1 vol. Svo. Price 
$1 75. 

Red Rook. 

Romainc’y Works, 8 vols, 12mo. JVicc 

$ 12 . 

Rydfje’s (John) Veterinary Surgeon’s 
Mainifd, a complete guide to the cure of 
all tllseascs incident to Horses, I’attle, 
Sheep and Dogs, and tin* most, approvccl 
remedies employed for their cure, with 
rules for the management of the Healthy 
Horse, Feeding, Stabling, Grooming, &c. 
&c. Price $2 oU. 

Rovigo, Memoirs of the Duke of, wrlt- 
teix-bv himself; illustrarve of the History” 
’"“df the Emperor Najioleon, 4 vols, 8\t). 
Price $20, 

Rules for Rad Horsemen; Hints to In- 
expert Travellers, by <J. 'iMiomson. Price 
$1 13. 

Ranking’s (John) Historical Researches 
in the Wars and Sports of the Mongols 
and UomaTis; in which Elephants or Wild 
Beasts were employed or slain, and the 
remarkable local agreemcjit of history 
with the remains of such animals found in 
F.iiropc and Sllieria, in 4to, with a maj) 
and 10 plates, bound in morocco. Price 
$ 12 . 

Raleigh’s (Sir AV alter) History of the 
World, new cilit. revised and corrected, 
6 vol.s, 8vo. Price Si 2. 

REGENT'S REAU'JIFUL EDITION 
or THE LATIN (;i.ASSl(:S, 18mo, bds. 

Cxsar. Price $1 75. 

Catullus, Tibullus, et Propertius. 

Price $3 25. 

Ciebro, complete, 12 vols. Price 

$ 1 .^. 

Ciceroni's Klietorica ct Pliilosopliica, 

4 vols. Ih’ice$0, 

Ciceroni’s Oratlones, 4 vols. Price 

$ 0 . 

Ciceroni’s Epislohc, 3 vols. Price 

$4 50. 

Ciceroni’s Clavls, 1 vol. J’riccSl 50. 

Claudian. Price $1 50. 

Flonis et P.aterculus. Price $1. 

Horace. Price $1 32. 

Livy, 5 vols. J»rice $7 50. 

Lucan. Price $1 .50. 

Lucretius, Price $1. 

PhxdriJS, &c. Price 75 cts. 

Pliny’s Letters. I’ricc $1 62. 

Plautus,. 3 vols. Price. $4 25. 

Quintilian, 2 vols. Price $3. 

Scnecca’s Tragedies. Price $3 50. 

Silius Italicus. Price $1 50. 

* Statius. Vrif $l 75. 

Suetonius. Price $1 50. 

Terence. Price $1 25. 

Valerius Maximus. Price $1 75. 
Virgil. Price $1 62. 


ILinking’s (John) Ilistorigal Researches 
on the Conquest of Peru, Mexico, Bogota, 
Natchez, and Talomeca in the I3lh cen- 
tury^, by the Mougid.s, accompanied \\ ith 
Elephants; and the local agroenu-nt of 
liistory and tradition, with the remains of 
Elephants and Mastodoules fljund in the 
new world, iSvo, bds. Price $5. 

Robinson Crusoe, fine edition, with 22 
plates. Price $2 75. 

Robertson’s (Wm.) Complete Works, 
containing Scotland, Charles A'., India, 
America, ts.c. to which is prefixeil an Ac- 
count ofhi.s Life and Writicig.s, by Dugald 
Stewart, fine edit, complete in one \ol. 
8 VO. Price* 

RafHe’.s (Sir S.) History of Java, 2 >ols, 
8 VO. Price $10. 

Sliakspeare, (diamonded.) 1 small vol 
12mo. Price $1 50. 

Shakspeare, 1 vol. 8vo, bds. Price $4. 

Shakspeare, fine edit, with 60 fine wood 
cuts, 3 U vols. Price $16. 

Spectator, 1 vol. Svn, bds. Price $4. 

Seeley ’.s (Capt. J. B.) Wonders of I'Jo- 
ra; or the Narrative of a Jeui’uey to the 
Temples .and Dwellings, exeavati-d ('iit of 
a inounlrun of granite, .and e\tcniling up- 
wards of a mile and a quarter, at 1‘doiM in 
the Ea.st Indies, 2d ed. with jilate.s, bd.s. 
Price $4 50. 

Serinliim, in 2 vols, by Rclieeca Ed- 
ridge, bds. Price $4. 

JSidect Modern Poets, 1 \f)l. }';\o, con- 
taining Pi-ler Pindar, fanning, t'owper, 
and Kirke White. Price. $> :>0. 

Stammiion the Ciainc of Chess, contain- 
ing mimerfsis openings of iiame.s aiul one 
liundred Critical situations, ilhislralcd on 
colourcil Diagrams, a new and imjirovcd 
edit, by William Lewis, 8vo, InU. Price 
$1 75t 

Smith’s (Adam) AVorks, 5 vols, 24mo, 

bd.s. Price $4 75. 

Scgur’.s (Count Pliilijj de) History of 
the Expedition to Itussia, undertaken by 
Ihc Emperor Napoleon in 1812, 2 vols, 
8vo, bd.s, with plates. I’rice S6 50. 

.Spirit of Hie Age, or (yonteiiiporary 
Portraits, by Ilazhtl, 8vo, bds. Price 
$3 .50. 

StruU’s (Joseph) Biographical Diction - 
.arv; containing an historical arconnlof all 
the Engravers from the earliest jieriod of 
the. Art of Engraving to the present time, 
2 vol.9, 4to, calf. Price $3->. 

Segur’s (M. dc Comptctlc) Aremoirs in 
French. J’ricc $1 50. 

Statistical Illustrations of the Territorial 
extent and population, commerce, taxa- 
tion, consumption, insolvency, pauperism, 
and crime of the British Empire, 8vo.. 
Price $1 62. 

Starke’s (Mariana) Information and Di- 
rections for Travellers on the Continent, 
Svo. Price $3. 

Smith’s (Thos.) Art of Drawing, in its 
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various brai^lics, exemplified in tbo 
course of twent progressive lessons, 
in one vol. 8vo, with coloured plates. 
PiVe 

Stories of Popular Voyages in South 
Ainencii, 18mo, plates. Price 88. 

S<»IiooI of Itaphael, 410 . Price 

Stories of ’IVavels in Turkey , line plates. 
Price f>'2 J5. 

Smith's XenoT)hon, 1 vol. 8vo. Price 
$1 75. 

Spclman’s Xenophon, I vol. 8vo. Price 
$l 75. 

Skelton’s (l^c.v. Philip) Works, G vols, 

8 VO. Price >18. 

Septuagint, 1’ \-ols. l*ricc $2 .>0. 

Sermons Ibr the use of Pamilie.s, 8vo. 
Price S'J ‘J.). 

Sliakspeare.'s I'oems, 3 fine plates. 
Price 2.5, 

Scott's (sir W:il*cr) Pord'-r Antiquities 
of Kiiglaml and Scotland, \\\ 2 voLs, 4tu, 
with o.) engra\ings. Ih-icc 

Sjiain in 18Jo, by Henry 1). Ingli:=;, 2 
vok, Mvo. 

.Shakspeal'c Pl'i\.s aii'.l Pocin', com- 
Jilettr ill 1 vol. royal 8vo, wiili ■lit splojuliil 
pint os. Prho'ifil-J. 

Salrnonia, or Davsof Ply Pishing, by 
Sir llumplnv Davy, with plates. Price 
i>2 75 

S\virrs(Dcan) W'orks, eonfaie.ing Addi- 
tuuial fadter.s, 'Prai'ts and Poem-., not 
hitherto puljlished, with noU\s and a life 
oftin? author. I)'. Sir \V alter Scott, l‘J \«>ls, 
8vo. Pricre si.). 

S!iak’.|!i'are’s Plays, with a l.ii'e of the 
Author and a st'h cti.nn of Nole.s, Pritieal. 
Historical ;iml I’ \plaiiatorv , by the |{e\. 
William llarne.'S; lo which .invalided the 
\uth<n''.s Poein.t, -S vols, Svo, ihiv cdlti<m. 
Pj iee S ).h 

.sliaki,.pe.«r"''i play 5, sjilendidlv hound. 
l.S, l'''iive phite-,. 

Slu ri(l:ii)iana; or AiU'Cvlotcs of tlic Idle 

of Itichai'd Pr''n‘-le\ Sherjilan, his 'I'ahle 
'Talk and lion Mtits, Svo, I ’rice Sj. 

Schiller (I'd, Life of, comprehending 
an < xammation of his works, 8vf». 

Strutt’s (.los.) S[jorl> and Pa.'Jtimcs of 
the People ot Pmgland, ilhi.stratcd by 1*10 
engravlng.s, a new edit, with a ctipioua in- 
dex, hy W. Hone. 

Select Works of the llritish Poets, from 
Chaucer tt> .lonson, by Itobei't Southey, 
LL.l). Price ^>10. 

Story Teller, a eolb'ctloii of 'I’ales, 
Original, 'Pranslated and Selected, oO 
plates, 2 vol.s, 8vo. Price 

Stebbing's (Rev. H.) Lives of the Itali- 
an Poets vvltli 20 medallion portraits, 3 
. vols. Price % 75. 

Sidney’s (Sir I’liilip) Works, 3volS, Svo, 
Price $11 50. 

Sterne’s Works, 4 vols, l2mo, pktc.s. 
Price $6. 


% 

Stuart and Uevclt‘3 Antiquities of 
Athen.s, 200 plates, 4 vtds, folio, bds. 
Price $105. 

Taller and Guardian, complete in I vol. 
8v(4 boards. Price $3 50. ^ ’ 

Tal)lc 'I’alk, or Orig'inai L.-says on Aien 
and Manners, 2 vols, 8vo, boards. 

’Talcs of all Nation.s, 18ino, boards. Price 
$1 25. 

Tlirce Years In Italy. Price $2 7.5. 
'rrimnicr’s (Mrs Mary) Natural History 
of the most remarkable Quadrupeils, Ifirds, 
P'ishes, Serfient.s, Ueptiles, and Insects, 
with upw'arvls of three hundred engravings 
on wootl, 2 vols. I*rlce 75. 

'I’avlorfs Holy l/iving and Dying, in 1 
vol. l.Smo. Jh’ice 25. 

'Lav l(»r’s Select Works, edited by the 
Jlcv. (diaries llradjlev, 2 vols, 12ino. l^ice 
$150. ^ 

Til hjl. son's (Archbishop) Works, 10 vols, 
•Svo. Price $.VJ. 

'I’opladv’s AVorks, G vols, 8vo. Price 

$M. 

'rnriior’s (.Sharon) History of Kngland, 
from the i;.irlle.'>t Pi ihul to the Death of 
Pdl/aihetli, in 12 vols, ovo, comprising, 

'rile Keigns of Ldward Alary, 
and Lli/.aheth; being the Second Part 
of the Motlern History of Kngland. 

’Lhe History t>f the Anglo-Saxons, 
compriMnp; the History of r.iigland from 
tiu.* earliest Pcrioil to the Norman Con- 
(juesl . 

'rlie Hislorv of Lnglaml, during the 
Middle ages, conij^riaing the Ib'Igsis 
from WllfKim the Compu rv)r to the ac- 
cession of Henry \ 111., and also the 
History of the laleraltire, I’oetry, Ite- 
ligton, the Progre.ssof the I»efi>rmatIon, 
and of tIu; Langu.ige of KngJaiid during 
that P'-riod. * 

The llistorv of llu* I’eign of Henry 
'\ III., coniprising the Political History 
of the L(»liUiK'm.cnieut of the Dnglisii 
I’eforniation; ht ing the I'lr.st Part of the 
Mcxlcru History of Lngland. 

'laplin’.s {\V.) Sporting Dictionary and 
Ihiral ftejiositorv of General Information 
upon every subject appeitaining to llie 
Sju-’ls t)f liie Piehl, 2 vols, 8vo. I’rice $7. 

Ta\ lor’s (W.) Historic Survey of Ger- 
mm Poetry; interspersed with various 
Irau.slatioiis, 3 vols. Price $15. 

Tate’s Foreign Kxchange.s, Svo, cloth. 
Tyertnau and Heniietrs .lournal of Voy- 
ages and Travels, compiled by .1. .Mont- 
gomery, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 

'rr.av eller’s Oracle, or Maxims for Lo- 
comotion: containing precepts far promot- 
ing the pleasures, ami hints for preserv- 
ing the Health of rravclkr.s, by William 
Kltchoner, M.D., 2 vo^ Price $4. 

Temple’s Works, 4 toIs, calf. Price 
$15. 

Tales of Classic Lore, 3 vols, Svo. rnce 

$S, 
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. Tales of other Days, plates by Cruick- 
shank. Pric» $3. 

Tales from the German of Tieck. Price 
. ^$1 50. . 

iTcrrific Reg“ister, 2 vols, 8vo, plates. 
F?icc $C) 75. ^ , 

Universal Song'ster, or Museum of Mirth; 
* Thrminjj the most complete, extensive, anti 
valuable collections of ancient anti motlern 
song’s in the Kng’llsh lang’iiag’e, with a co- 
pious and classified Index, embellished 
with h’.imarous characteristic frontis- 
pieces and engraving’s, by G. and U. 
Oruickshank, vols, 8vo. ■ I'ricc $9. 

Upham’s History and Doctrine of lludh- 
ism, 4to, plates. Price $30. 

Vievra’s Portviguesc Diclionarv, sheep. 
Price >3 50. 

Jj^trctable Cookery, «vvitli nn rntrodiio* 
^flon recommending abstinence from ani- 
mal food and intoxic.ating litpiors. Price 
$l 3H. 

Views of a .Scripture Revelation con- 
cerning a Future State, 12mo. Price 8b*. 

Vcvlot’.s Critical History of the esta- 
blishment of the Pirctons aniong the (iatils, 
2 vols. Price 5^.5. 


WITTINGHAM’S POCKET NOVELS, 
24mo, boardsr 
Simple Stoiy. Price $1. 

Man of Feeling. Price $1. • 

Romance of the Forest. Price $1 25- 
Joseph Andrews. Price'll 12. 
Roderick Random, 2 vols. Price$l 50. 
J.ady .hilia Mandcvillc. Price 
Edw.ard, 2 vols. Price 62. 
Recess. Price $l 75. 

I'onj Jones, 2 vols. Price $2 50. 
C'astlcs of Alhlin iuid Diimbayne. 
Price $l 1'2. 

Arabian Nights, 3 vol^ 32mo, boards. 
Price if52 50. 

Evelina, 2 vols. Price $1 25. 

Old Manor House, 2 vols. Price $l 
62. 

Zcdneco, 2 vols. Price $1 12. 
Cf'cilia, 5 V(/l.s. Price $'2 50 . 
Mvslcrles of IJdolpho, 2 vols. Price 

Italian, 2 vols. Price ?l 62. 
Huinpliry Clinker. Price ?l 50 . 
Talcs of the Castle, 2 voU. Price 
^ } 2 1 . 

Placid Man. Price SI. 


Vetus Testanientum, c.x Versiono Sep- 
tiLagiiita, interprct\iin, new edition, 2 vols. 

Volncy’s ((J. F. ) New Researches on 
Ancient History-, translated under the su- 
perintendance of the author, by Col. Cor- 
bet, 2 vols. Price $8 50. 

Undying Oite, ('I'hc) and other Poems, 
by the Hon. Mr Norton^ 8vo. Price 75. 

Voltaire's Pliilosophlcal Dictiimary, 8 
vols, 12mo. Price $12. 

Ward's H. (r. ) Mexico, 2d edition eii- 
larg'*d, with an acconnt of the Mining 
Companies, and of the l^olitical Events in 
that Republic, to the ]):’eseut day, with 
maps and ]jlatcs, 2 vols, 8vr». Price $l0. 

Wakidield’s Natural History of Insects, 
l2mo, hoards. Price $1 63. 

^Vol\ilers of tlie Vi;gcta!jlc Kiugclom, 
12mo, boards. Price $l .>*<. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, 
2 vol.s, hoards. Price $l 88. 

Watkin’s (John, LL.D.) .Scripture Rio- 
graphy; or I.ives and Cliaract ers of tlie 
principal persons recorded in the Old and 
New 'i'estaments, new edition, r2mo, calf. 
Price $2 l.h 

Westminster Review, published Quar- 
terly, at $6 per atinum, 

Windham’s (Rt Hon. W.) .Speeches in 
Parliament, 3 vol.s, 8vo, hoard.s. Price 
$10 ,50. 

Watson's Apology, Jenyn's Evidences, 
West on the ResuiTcction, and l.yttlcton 
on St Paul, Ifimo. Price 5(). 

Wilson’s ( liae) Travels in Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, ann Germany, 8vo. Price 
#7 35 . 


-Man as he is Not. Price, $l 12. 

Man of the W'lirld, Price 75 cts. 

AValdstoin, or the S’.vcdcs in I’rague, 
from lh(’ (iennan of M:i<lame Pi('hler, 2 
vols. Price $8 75. 

Wl'.itfudvl’s Sermons, 8vn. Price $3 2 1. 

^\ ilson’s r.ord’s Supper, 2 lino, I'alf. 
Price 8.‘l cts. 

WcUli's i(h)l .lames) Mllihiry Rf*minls- 
ccnccs, cxtracicd iVom a Jtiurnal of nearly 
flirty }car’.' active ^Mvvice lit llio Ea.st 
Indies, 2 voU, -Svo. Price $t2. 

WilluM-iiig’s [W . I Systematic .Arrange- 
ment of Britisli Plants, corrected and con- 
densed; preceded by an Intriidiiction to 
the study of Ilotany, by W. Macgilllvray, 
wi'li pi lies. Price $.'> 25. 

Wright's Slavery at the. Cape of fhiod 
Hope, 8vo, hoards. 

Woman, in her Social an<l Domestic 
Character, by Mr.s.Iohn Sandford Price 
$ 2 . 

Wakefield's (E. (i. ) Facts relating to 
the Punislirncnt of D-eath in the Metropo- 
lis. Price $2 2.5. 

Wonders of N.at.urc ami .Vrt, by .1. Tay- 
lor, witli plates- Price. $2. 

Whole Art of Dress: or Ro.ad to Klc- 
g:ince und Fashion, with plates. Price 
$1 .50. 

White’s History of Selborne. Price 
$l 50. 

Zozimus (Count) History of, I vol. 8vo. 
Price 7.5. » 

ZoUi’a It.'dian Grammar, 12mo, sheep*, 
Price $3 50. 

Zotti’s Key to do. Price #1. 








